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Te ſequor, O Graiæ gentis Decus! inque tuls nunc 
Fixa pedum pono preſſis veſtigia ſignis: 

Non ita certandi cupidus, quàm propter amorem, 
Qudd te imitari aveo Luckzr. 
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5 FJ {4 OMER is univerſally allowed 


BI IK to have had the greateſt In- 
vention of any writer what- 
ever. The praiſe of judgment 
LV iroil has juſtly conteſted with him, and 
others may have their pretenſions as to 
particular excellencies; but his Invention 
remains yet unrivaled. Nor is it a won- 
der if he has ever been acknowledged the 
greateſt of poets, who moſt excelled in 
that which is the very foundation of po- 
etry. It is the Invention that in diffe- 
rent degrees diſtinguiſhes all great Geni- 
A 2. 
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uſes : the utmoſt ſtretch of human ſtudy, 


learning, and induſtry, which maſters 
every thing beſides, can never attain to 
this. It furniſhes Art with all her ma- 


terials, and without it, Judgment itſelf 


can at beſt but #ea/ wiſely: for Art is only 
like a prudent ſteward that lives on ma- 
naging the riches of Nature. Whatever 
praiſes may be given to works of judg- | 
ment, there is not even a ſingle beauty in 
them to which the Invention muſt not 
contribute : as in the moſt regular gar- 
dens, Art can only reduce the beauties of 


Nature to more regularity, and ſuch a 


figure, which the common eye may bet- 
ter take in, and is therefore more enter- 
tained with. And perhaps the reaſon why 
common criticks are inclined to prefer a 


judicious and methodical genius to a great 


and fruitful one, is, becauſe they find it 
eaſier for themſelves to purſue their ob- 
ſervations through an uniform and bound- 
ed walk .of Art, than to comprehend the 
vaſt and various extent of Nature, 
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Our author's work is a wild paradiſe, 
where if we cannot ſee all the beauties 
ſo diſtinctly as in an ordered Garden, it 
is only becauſe the number of them is 
infinitely greater. It is like a copious 
nurſery which contains the ſeeds and firſt 
productions of every kind, out of which 
' thoſe who followed him have but ſelected 
ſome particular plants, each according 
to his fancy, to cultivate and beautify. 
It ſome things are too luxuriant, it is ow- 
ing to the richneſs of the ſoil; and if 
others are not arrived to perfection or ma- 
turity, it is only becauſe they are over- run 
and oppreſt by thoſe of a ſtronger nature. 
It is to the ſtrength of this amazing 
invention we are to attribute that un- 
equalled fire and rapture, which is fo 
forcible in Homer, that no man of a true 
poetical ſpirit is maſter of himſelf while 
he reads him. What he writes, is of the 
moſt animated nature imaginable ; every 
thing moves, every thing lives, and is 
put in action. If a council be called, or 
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a battle fought, you are not coldly in- 
formed of what was ſaid or done as from 
a third-perſon ; the reader is hurried out 


of himſelf by the force of the Poet's ima- 


gination, and turns in one place to a2 
hearer, in another to a fpeRtator. The 
courſe of his verſes reſembles that of the 


army he deſcribes, 


Oi d' ag dear, wow Te wups A whom veues = 
They pour along like a fire that ſweeps the 
whole earth before it. It is however re- 
markable that his fancy, which is every 
where vigorous, is not diſcovered imme- 
diately at the beginning of his poem in 
its fulleſt ſplendor : it grows in the pro- 
greſs both upon himſelf and others, and 
becomes on fire like a chariot-wheel, by 
its own rapidity. Exact diſpoſition, juſt 
thought, correct elocution, poliſhed num- 
bers, may have been found in a thou- 
ſand ; but this political fire, this Yivida 
dis animi, in a very few. Even in works 
where all thoſe are imperfect or neglect- 
ed, this can over- power criticiſm, and 
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make us admire even while we diſapprove. 
Nay, where this appears, though attended 
with abſurdities, it . all the rub- 
biſh about it, till we ſee nothing but its 
own ſplendor. This Fire is diſcerned in 
Virgil, but diſcerned as through a glaſs, 
reflected from Homer, more ſhining than 
fierce, but every where equal and con- 
ſtant: in Lucan and Statins, it burſts 
out in ſudden, ſhort, and interrupted 
flaſhes: in Mor it glows like a furnace 
kept up to an uncommon ardor by the 
force of art : in Shakeſpear, it ſtrikes be- 
fore we are aware, like an accidental fire 
from heaven: but in Homer, and in him 
only, it burns. every where clearly, and 
every where irreſiſtibly. 

I ſhall here endeavour to ſhow, how 
this vaſt Tyvention exerts itſelf in a man- 
ner ſuperior to that of any poet, through 
all the main conſtituent parts of his work, 
as it is the great and peculiar character- 
iſtic which diſtinguiſhes him from all 
other authors. 2 
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This ſtrong and ruling faculty was like 

a powerful ſtar, which in the violence of 
its courſe, drew all things within its vor- 
tex. It ſeemed not enough to have taken 
in the whole circle of arts, and the whole 
compaſs of nature to ſupply his maxims 
and reflections; all the inward paſſions 
and affections of mankind, to furniſh his 
characters; and all the outward forms 
and images of things for his deſcriptions; 
but wanting yet an ampler ſphere to ex- 
patiate in, he opened a new and bound- 
leſs walk for his imagination, and created 
a world for himſelf in the invention of 
Fable. That which Ari/totle calls the 
Soul of poetry, was firſt breathed into it 
by Homer. I ſhall begin with conſider- 
ing him in this part, as it is naturally the 
firſt, and I ſpeak of it both as it means 
the deſign of a poem, and as it is taken 

for fiction. 
Fable may be divided into the probable, 
the allegorical, and the marvellous. The 
probable fable is the recital of ſuch actions 
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as though they did not happen, yet might, 


in the common courſe of nature: or of 
ſuch-as though they did, become fables 
by the additional-epiſodes and manner of 
telling them. Of this fort is the main 
ſtory of an Epic poem, the return of Ulyſ 
ſes, the ſettlement of the Trojans in Italy, 
or the like. That of the [had is the 
anger of Achilles, the -moſt ſhort and 
ſingle ſubject that ever was choſen by any 
Poet. Yet this he has ſupplied with a 
vaſter variety of incidents and events, and 
crouded with a greater number of coun- 
cils, ſpeeches, battles, and epiſodes of all 
kinds, than are to be found even in thoſe 
poems whoſe ſchemes are of the utmoſt 
latitude and irregularity. The action is 
hurried on with the moſt vehement ſpirit, 
and its whole duration employs not ſo 
much as fifty days. Yirgil, for want of 
ſo warm a genius, aided himſelf by taking 
in a more extenſive ſubject, as well as a 

greater length of time, and contracting 
the deſign of both Homers poems into 
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one, which is yet but a fourth part as 


large as his. The other Epic Poets have 
uſed the ſame practice, but generally car- 
tried it fo far as to ſuperinduce a multi- 
plicity of fables, deſtroy the unity of ac- 
tion, and loſe their readers in an unrea- 
ſonable length of time. Nor is it only 
in the main deſign that they have been 
unable to add to his invention, but they 
have followed him in every epiſode and 
part of ſtory. If he has given a regular 
catalogue of an army, they all draw up 
their forces in the ſame order. If he has 
funeral games for Patroclus, Virgil has 
the ſame for Anchi/es, and Statius (rather 
than omit them) deſtroys the unity of his 
action for thoſe of Arobemoras. If Uly/- 
ſes viſit the ſhades, the Aneas of Virgil 
and Scipio of Silius are ſent after him. If 
he be detained from his return by the al- 
lurements of Calypſo, fo is Aneas by 
Dido, and Rinaldo by Armida. If A. 
chilles be abſent from the army on the 
ſcore of a quarrel through half the poem, 
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Rinaldo muſt abſent himſelf juſt as long, 
on the like account. If he gives his hero 
a ſuit of celeſtial armour, Virgil and 
Taſſo make the ſame preſent to theirs. 
Virgil has not only obſerved this cloſe 
imitation of Homer, but where he had 
not led the way, ſupplied the want from 
other Greek authors. Thus the ftory of 
Sinon and the taking of Troy was copied 
(fays Macrobius) almoſt word for word 
from Piſander, as the loves of Dido and 
ZEneas are taken from thoſe of Medea 
and Jaſom in Apollinus, and ſeveral others 
in the ſame manner. 

| To proceed to the allegorical fable: if 
we reflect upon thoſe innumerable know- 
- ledges, thoſe ſecrets of nature and phy- 
fical philoſophy, which Homer is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have wrapped up in his 
allegories, what a new and ample ſcene 
of wonder may this confideration afford 
us? How fertile will that imagination 
appear, which was able to clothe all the 
properties of elements, the qualifications 
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of the mind, the virtues and vices, in 
forms and perſons; and to introduce 
them into actions agreeable to the nature 
of the things they ſhadowed ? This is a 
field in which no ſucceeding poets could 


diſpute with Homer; and whatever com- 


mendations have been allowed them on 


this head, are by no means for their in- 
vention in having enlarged his circle, but 
for their judgment in having contracted 
it, For when the mode of learning 
changed in following ages, and ſcience 
was delivered in a plainer manner; it 
then became as reaſonable in the more 
modern poets to lay it aſide, as it was in 
Homer to make uſe of it. And perhaps 
it was no unhappy circumſtance for Vir- 
gil, that there was not in his time that 
demand upon him of ſo great an inven- 
tion, as might be capable of furniſhing 
all thoſe allegorical parts of a poem. 
The marvellous fable includes what- 
ever 1s ſupernatural, and eſpecially the 
machines of the Gods. He ſeems the 
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firſt who brought them into a ſyſtem of 
machinery for poetry, and ſuch a one as 
makes its greateſt importance and dignity. 
For we find thoſe authors who have been 
offended at the literal notion of the Gods, 
conſtantly laying their accuſation againſt 


Homer as the chiet ſupport of it. But. 


whatever cauſe there might be to blame 
his nachines in a philoſophical or religious 
view, they are ſo perfe& in the poetic, 
that mankind have been ever ſince con- 
tented to follow them : none have been 
able to enlarge the ſphere of poetry be- 
yond the limits he has ſet: every attempt 
of this nature has proved unſucceſsful ; 
and after all the various changes of times 
and religions, his Gods continue to this 
day the Gods of poetry. 

We come now to the charaiers of his 
perſons, and here we ſhall find no author 
has ever drawn ſo many, with ſo viſible 


and ſurprizing a variety, or given us ſuch / 


lively and affecting impreſſions of them. 
Every one has ſomething ſo ſingularly his 
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own, that no painter could have diſtin- 
guiſhed them more by their features, 
than the Poet has by their manners. No- 
thing can be more exact than the diftinc- 
tions he has obſerved in the different de- 
grees of virtues and vices. The fingle 
quality 'of courage is wonderfully diverſi- 
fied in the ſeveral characters of the Thad. 
That of Achilles is furious and intractable; 
that of Diomeds forward, yet liſtening to 
advice and ſubject to command: that of 
Ajax is heavy, and ſelf-confiding; of 
Hector, active and vigilant: the courage 
of Agamemmon is inſpirited by love of em- 
pire and ambition, that of Menelaus mix- 
ed with ſoftneſs and tenderneſs for his 
people: we find in Idomeneus a plain di- 
rect ſoldier, in Sarpedon a gallant and 
generous one. Nor 1s this judicious and 


aſtoniſhing diverſity to be found only in 


the principal quality which conſtitutes the 


main of each character, but even in the 
underparts of it, to which he takes care 


to give a tincture of that principal one, 


For example, the main characters of 
Ulyſſes and Neſtor conſiſt in wiſdom ; and 
they are diſtinct in this, that the wiſdom 
of one is artificial and various, of the 
other natural, open, and regular. But 
they have, beſides, characters of courage; 
and this quality alſo takes a different turn 
in each from the difference of his pru- 
dence: for one in the war depends ſtill 
upon caution, the other upon experience. 
It would be endleſs to produce inſtances 
of theſe kinds. The characters of Virgil 
are far from ſtriking us in this open man- 
ner; they lie in a great degree hidden 
and undiſtinguiſhed, and where they are 
marked moſt evidently, affect us not in 
proportion to thoſe of Homer. His cha- 
racers of valour are much alike; even 
that of Turnus ſeems no way peculiar but 
as it is in a ſuperior degree; and we ſee 
nothing that differences the courage of 
Mneſtheus from that of Sergeſibus, Clo- 


anthus, or the reſt. In like manner it 


may be remarked of Szatius's heroes, that 


. 
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an air of impetuoſity runs through them 
all ; the ſame horrid and ſavage courage 
appears in his Capaneus, Tydeus, Hippo- 
medon, &c. They have a parity of cha- 
rafter, which makes them ſeem brothers 
of one family. I believe when the rea- 
der is led into this track of reflection, if 
he will purſue it through the Epic and 
Tragic writers, he will be convinced how 
infinitely ſuperior in this point the inven- 
tion of Homer was to that of all others. 
The ſpeeches are to be conſidered as 
they flow from the characters, being per- 
fect or defective as they agree or diſagree 
with the manners of thoſe who utter 
them. As there is more variety of cha- 
racters in the Iliad, ſo there is of ſpeeches, 
than in any other poem. Every thing 
in it has manners (as Ariſtocle expreſſes it) 
that is, every r is acted or ſpoken. 
It is hardly credible in a work of ſuch 
length, how ſmall a number of lines are 
employed in narration. In Virgil the dra- 
matic part is leſs in proportion to the 
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narrative; and the ſpeeches often conſiſt 
of general refſections or thoughts, which 
might be equally juſt in any perſon's 
mouth upon the ſame occaſion. As many 
of his perſons have no apparent charac- 
ters, ſo many of his ſpeeches eſcape being 
applied and judged by the rule of pro- 
priety, We oftner think of the author 
himſelf when we read Virgil, than when 
we are engaged in Homer : all which are 
the ellects of a colder invention, that in- 
tereſts us leſs in the action deſcribed : Ho- 
mer makes us hearers, and Virgil leaves 
us readers. 

If in the next place we take a view of 
the ſentiments, the ſame preſiding faculty 
is eminent in the ſublimity and ſpirit of 
his thoughts. Longinus has given his 
opinion, that it was in this part Homer 
principally excelled. What were alone 
ſufficient to prove the grandeur and ex- 
cellence of his ſentiments in general, is, 
that they have ſo remarkable a parity with 
thoſe of the ſcripture: Duport in his 
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Gnomologia Homerica, has collected in- 


numerable inſtances of this ſort. And it 


is with juſtice an excellent modern writer 
allows, that if Virgil has not ſo many 
thoughts that are low and vulgar, he has 
not ſo many that are fublime and noble; 
and that the Roman author ſeldom riſes 
into very aſjoniſhing ſentiments where he 


is not fired by the 1had. 


If we obſerve his de/criptions, images, 


and ſimiles, we ſhall find the invention 


ſtill predominant. To what elſe can we aſ- 


cribe that vaſt comprehenſion of images 


of every fort, where we ſee each circum- 
ſtance of art, and individual of nature 
ſummoned together, by the extent and 
fecundity of his imagination; to which 
all things, in their various views, pre- 


ſented themſelves in an inſtant, and had 


their impreſſions taken off to perfection, 
at a heat? Nay, he not only gives us the 
full proſpects of things, but ſeveral unex- 
pected peculiarities and ſide- views, un- 
obſerved by any Painter but Homer. No- 
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thing is ſo ſurprizing as the deſcriptions 
of his battles, which take up no lèſs than 
half the had, and are ſupplied with ſo 
vaſt a variety of incidents, that no one 
bears a likeneſs to another ; ſuch different 
kinds of deaths, that no two heroes are 
wounded in the ſame manner; and fuch 
a profuſion of noble ideas, that every bat- 
tle riſes above the laſt in greatneſs, hor- 
ror, and confuſion. It is certain there is 
not near that number of Images and de- 
ſeriptions in any Epic Poet; though every 
one has aſſiſted himſelf with a great quan- 
tity out of him: and it is evident of Vir- 
gil eſpecially, that he has ſcarce any. com- 
pariſons which are not drawn from his 
maſter. | 

If we deſcend from hence to the ex- 
preſſion, we ſee the bright imagination of 
Homer {ſhining out in the moſt enlivened 
forms of it. We acknowledge him the 
father -of poetical diction, the firſt who 
taught that language of the Gods to men. 
His expreſſion is like the colouring of 
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ſome great maſters, which diſcovers itſelf 
to be laid on boldly, and executed with 
rapidity. It is indeed the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt glowing, imaginable, and touched 
| with the greateſt ſpirit. Ariſtotlè had 
reaſon to ſay, He was the only poet who 
had found out living words; there are in 
him more daring figures and "metaphors | : 
than in any good author whatever. An 
| | arrow is impatient to be on the wing, a 
| weapon thirſts to drink the blood of an 
i enemy, and the like. Yet his expreſſion 

is never too big for the ſenſe, but juſtly 

great in proportion to it. It is the ſen- 

timent that fwells and fills out the dic- 

tion, which riſes with it, and forms it- 

ſelf about it: and in the ſame degree 

that a thought is warmer, an expreſſion 
will be brighter; as that is more ſtrong, WM 
this will become more perſpicuous: like 
glaſs in the furnace, which grows to a 
greater magnitude and refines to a greater 
clearneſs, only as the breath within is 
more powerful, and the heat more intenſe. 
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To throw his language more out of 
proſe, Homer ſeems to have affected the 
compound-epithets. This was a fort of 
compoſition peculiarly proper to poetry, 
not only as it heightened the diction, but 
as it aſſiſted and filled the numbers with 
greater ſound and pomp, and likewiſe 
conduced in ſome meaſure to thicken the 
images. On this laſt conſideration I can- 
not but attribute theſe alſo to the fruit- 
fulneſs of his invention, ſince (as he has 
managed them) they are a ſort of ſuper- 
numerary pictures of the perſons or things 
to which they are joined. We ſec the 
motion of Hecter's plumes in the epithet 
Kerubaſen , the landſcape of maunt MWe— 
ritus in that of Ei , and ſo of o- 
thers; which particular images could not 
have been inſiſted upon fo long as to ex- 
preſs them in a deſcription (though but of 
a ſingle line) without diverting the reader 
too much from the principal action or 
figure. As a Metaphor is a ſhort ſimile, 
one of theſe Epithets is a ſhort deſcription, 
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Laſtly, if we conſider his ver fication, 
| we ſhall be ſenſible what a ſhare of praiſe 
| is due to his invention in that. He was 
| | not ſatisfied with his language as he found 
I it ſettled in any one part of Greece, but 
|| ſearched through its differing dialects 
| with this particular view, to beautify 
[ and perfect his numbers: he conſidered 
I theſe as they had a greater mixture of 
| vowels or conſonants, and accordingly 
employed them as the verſe required ei- 
lil ther a greater ſmoothneſs or ſtrength. 
| What he moſt affected was the Tonic, 
Y which has a peculiar ſweetneſs from its 


1 never uſing contractions, and from its 
I cuſtom of reſolving the dipthongs into 
two ſyllables; ſo as to make the words 
open themſelves with a more ſpreading 
. and ſonorous fluency. With this he 
| | | mingled the Aitic contractions, the 
"8 broader Doric, and the feebler AZohc, 
| | which often rejects its aſpirate, or takes 
lf off its accent; and compleated this va- 
| 
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riety by altering ſome letters with the li- 
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cence of poetry. Thus his meaſures, 
inſtead of being fetters to his ſenſe, were 
always in readineſs to run along with the 
warmth of his rapture, and even to give 
a farther repreſentation of his notions, in 
the correſpondence of their ſounds to what 
they ſignified. Out of all theſe he has 
derived that harmony, which makes us 
confeſs he had not only the richeſt head, 
but the fineſt ear in the world. This is 
ſo great a truth, that whoever will but 
conſult the tune of his verſes, even with- 
out underſtanding them (with the ſame 
ſort of diligence as we daily ſee practiſed 
in the caſe of Italian Operas) will find 
more ſweetneſs, variety, and majeſty of 
ſound, than in any other language or 
poetry. The beauty of his numbers is 
allowed by the criticks to be copied but 
taintly by Virgil himſelf, though they 
are ſo juſt to aſcribe it to the nature of 
the Latin tongue : indeed the Greek has 
ſome advantages both from the natural 
ſound of its words, and the turn and ca- 
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dence of its Verſe, which agree with the 


genius of no other language. Virgil was 
very ſenſible of this, and uſed the utmoſt 
diligence in working up a more intract- 
able language to whatſoever graces it was 
18 capable of ; and in particular never failed | 
I! to bring the ſound of his line to a beau a 
Ill tiful agreement with its ſenſe. If the 7 
Grecian poet has not been ſo frequently 
celebrated on this account as the Roman, 
the only reaſon is, that fewer criticks 
have underſtood one language than the 

| other. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus has 
| | pointed: out many of our author's beauties 
| 
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in this kind, in his treatiſe of the Com- 
poſition of Words, and others will be 
1 taken notice of in the courſe of my Notes. 

| It ſuffices at preſent to obſerve of his 
1 numbers, that they flow with ſo much 
il eaſe, as to make one imagine Homer had 
no other care than to tranſcribe as faſt as 
| the Muſes dictated: and at the ſame time 

| with ſo much force and inſpiriting vigour, 
Il that they awaken and raiſe us like the 


\ 
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ſound of a trumpet. They roll along 


as a plentiful river, always in motion, 
and always full ; while we are born away 
by a tide of verſe, the moſt rapid, and 
yet the moſt ſmooth imaginable. 

Thus on whatever ſide we contemplate 
Homer, what principally ſtrikes us is his 
invention. It is that which forms the 
character of each part. of his work; and 
accordingly we find it to have madg his 
fable more extenſibe and copious than any 

other, his manners more lively and 
firongly marked, his ſpeeches more affect 
ing and tranſported, his ſepti ments more 
warm and /ublime, his images and de- 

ſcriptions more full and animated, his 
expreſſion more raiſed and daring, and 
his numbers more rapid and various. I 
hope, in what has been ſaid of Virgil, 
with regard to any of theſe heads, I have 
no way derogated from his character. No- 
thing is more abſurd or endleſs, than the 
common method of comparing eminent 

writers by an oppoſition of particular 
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es in them, and forming a judg- 
ment from thence of their merit upon 
the whole. We ought to have a certain 
knowledge of the principal character and 
diſtinguiſhing excellence of, each : it is 
in that we are to conſider him, and in 
proportion to his degree in that we are 
No author or man: ever 
excelled all the world in more than one 
faculty, and as Homer, has done this in 
invention, Virgil has | in judgment. Not 
that we are to think Homer wanted 
judgment, becauſe Virgil had it in a 
more eminent degree; or that Virgil 
wanted invention, becauſe Homer poſſeſt 
each of theſe great 
authors had more of both than perhaps 
any man beſides, and are only ſaid to 
have leſs in compariſon with one another. 
Homer was the greater genius, Firgil 
the better artiſt, In one we moſt ad- 
mire the man, in the other the work, 
Homen hurries and tranſports us with a 
commanding impetuoſity, Virgil leads 
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us with an attractive majeſty : Homer 
ſcatters with a generous profuſton, Vir- 
gil beſtows with a careful magnificence : 
Homer, like the Mile, pours out his 
riches with a boundleſs overflow; Vir- 
gil, like a river in its banks, with a gen- 
tle and conſtant ſtream.  ,When we be- 
hold their battles, methinks the two 
Poets reſemble the Heroes they celebrate : 
Homer, boundleſs' and: irreſiſtible as A. 
chilles, bears all before him, and ſhines 
more and more as the tumult increaſes ; 
J. irgil, calmly daring like AÆAneas, ap- 
pears undiſturbed in the midſt of the ac- 
tion; diſpoſes all about him, and con- 
quers with tranquillity. And when we 
look upon their machines, Homer ſeems 
like his own Jupiter in his terrors, ſhak- 
ing Olympus, ſcattering the lightnings, 
and firing the Heavens; Virgil, like the 
ſame power in his benevolence, coun- 
ſelling with the Gods, laying plans for 
empires, and regularly ordering his whole 
creation, 
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But after all, it is with great parts, as 
with great virtues, they naturally border 
on ſome imperfection ; and it is often 
hard to diſtinguiſh exactly where the vir- 
tue ends, or the fault begins. As pru- 
dence may ſometimes fink to ſuſpicion, 
ſo may a great judgment decline to cold- 
nels; and as magnanimity may run up to 
profuſion or extravagance, ſo may a great 
invention to redundancy or wildneſs. If 
we look upon Homer in this view, we 
ſhall perceive the chief objections againſt 
him to proceed from ſo noble a cauſe as 
the excels of this faculty, 

Among theſe we may reckon ſome of 
his marvellous fiftions, upon which ſo 
much criticiſm has been ſpent, as ſurpaſ- 
ſing all the bounds of probability. Per- 
haps it may be with great and ſuperiour 
fouls, as with gigantick bodies, which 
excrting themſelves with unuſual ſtrength, 
exceed what is commonly thought the 
due proportion of parts, to become mi- 
racles in the whole; and like the old 
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heroes of that make, commit ſomething 
near extravagance, amidſt a ſeries of glo- 
rious and inimitable performances. Thus 
Homer has his ſpeaking horſes, and Vir- 
gil his myrtles diſtilling blood, where the 
latter has not ſo much as contrived the 
eaſy intervention of a Deity to ſave the 
probability. 

It is owing to the ſame vaſt invention, 
that his Smiles have been thought too 
- exuberant and full of circumſtances. The 
force of this faculty is ſeen in nothing 
more, than in its inability to confine it- 
ſelf to that ſingle circumſtance upon which 
the compariſon is grounded: it runs out 
into embelliſhments of additional images, 
which however are ſo managed as not to 
overpower the main one, His fimiles 
are like pictures, where the principal 
figure has not only its proportion given 
agreeable to the original, but is alſo ſet 
oft with occaſional ornaments and pro- 
ſpects. The ſame will account for his 
manner of heaping a number of com- 
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pariſons together in one breath, when his 
fancy ſuggeſted to him at once ſo many 
various and correſpondent images. The 
reader will eaſily extend this obſervation 
to more objections of the ſame kind. 

If there are others which ſeem rather 
to charge him with a defect or narrow- 
neſs of genius, than an exceſs of it; 
thoſe ſeeming defects will be found upon 
examination to proceed wholly from the 
nature of the times he lived in. Such 
are his groſſen repreſentations of the Gods, 
and the vicious and inper fecit manners 
of his Heroes, which will be treated of 
in the following Eſſay : but I muſt 
here ſpeak a word of. the latter, as it is 
a point generally carried into extremes, 
both by the cenſurers and defenders of 
Homer. It muſt be a ſtrange partiality 
to antiquity, to think with Madam Da- 
cier, „ that + thoſe times and manners 


See the Articles of Theology and Morality, in ihe 
third part of the Eſſay. 
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te are ſo much the more excellent, as 
« they are more contrary to ours. Who 
can be ſo prejudiced in their favour as to 
magnify the felicity of thoſe ages, when 
a ſyirit of revenge and cruelty, joined - 
with the practice of Rapine and Robbery, 
reigned through the world ; when no 
mercy was ſhown but for the ſake of 
lucre, when the greateſt Princes were 
put to the ſword, and their wives and 
daughters made ſlaves and concubines ? 
On the other ſide, I would not be fo de- 
licate as thoſe modern criticks, who are 
ſhocked at the ſervile offices and mean 
employments in which we ſometimes ſee 
the Heroes of Homer engaged. There 
is a pleaſure in taking a view of that ſim- 
plicity in oppoſition to the luxury of 
ſucceeding ages, in beholding Monarchs 
without their guards, Princes tending 
their flocks, and Princeſſes drawing wa- 
ter from the ſprings. When we read 
Homer, we ought to reflect that we are 
reading the moſt ancient author in the 
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heathen world; and thoſe who conſider 
him in this light, will double their plea- 
ſure in the peruſal of him. Let them 
think they are growing acquainted with 
nations and people that are now no more; 
that they are ſtepping almoſt three thou- 
ſand years back into the remoteſt Anti- 
quity, and entertaining themſelves with 
a clear and ſurpriſing viſion of things no 
where elſe to be found, the only true 
mirror of that ancient world. By this 
means alone their greateſt obſtacles will 
vaniſh; and what uſually creates their 
_ diſlike, . will become a ſatisfaction. 

This conſideration may farther ſerve to 
anſwer for the conſtant uſe of the ſame 
epithets to his Gods and Heroes, ſuch as 
the far-darting Phebus, the blue-ey'd 
Pallas, the ſwift-footed Achilles, &c. 
which ſome have cenſured as impertinent 
and tediouſly repeated. Thoſe of the 
Gods depended upon the powers and of- 
fices then believed to belong to them, 
and had contracted a weight and venera- 
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tion from the rites and ſolemn devotions 
in which they were uſed: they were a 
ſort of attributes with which it was a 
matter of religion to ſalute them on all 
occaſions, and which it was an irrcverence 
to omit, As for the epithets of great 
men, Mon. Boileau is of opinion, that 
they were in the nature of Syr7ames, and 
repeated as ſuch; for the Greeks having 
no names derived from their fathers, were 
obliged to add ſome other diſtinction of 
cach perſon ; either naming his parents 
expreſly, or his place of birth, profeſ- 
ſion, or the like: as Alexander the fon 
of Philip, Herodotus of Halicarnaſſus, 
Diogenes the Cynic, &c. Homer there- 
fore complying with the cuſtom of his 
country, uſed ſuch diſtinctive additions 
as better agreed with poetry. And indeed 
we have ſomething parallel to theſe in 
modern times, ſuch as the names of 
Harold Hareſoct, Edmund Ironjide, Ed- 
ward Long-ſhanks, Edward the black 
Prince, &c. It yet this be thought to 
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account better for the propriety than for 
the repetition, I ſhall add a farther con- 
jecture. Heſod dividing the world into 
its different ages, has placed a fourth age 
between the brazen and the iron one, of 
Heroes diſtinct from other men: à divine 
race, who fought at Thebes and Troy, 
are called Demi-Gods, and live by the 
care of Jupiter in the iflands of the ble. 
fed *®, Now among the divine honours 
which were paid them, they might have 
this alſo in common with the Gods, not 
to be mentioned without the ſolemnity of 
an epithet, and ſuch as might be accept- 
able to them by its celebrating their fa- 
milies, actions or qualities. 
What other cavils have been raiſed 
againſt Homer, are ſuch as hardly deſerve 


11 a reply, but will yet be taken notice of i 
| | as they occur in the courſe of the work. i 
Ill Many have been occaſioned by an injudi- 


1 cious endeavour to exalt Virgil; which 
ll! is much the ſame, as if one ſhould think MK 
1 | | * Heſtod, lib. I. V. 1555 Se. | \ 
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to raiſe the ſuperſtructure by undermin- 


ing the foundation: one would imagine 
by the whole courſe of their parallels, 
that theſe Criticks never ſo much as 
heard of Homer's having written firſt ; a 
conſideration which whoever compares 
theſe two Poets, ought to have always 
in his eye. Some accuſe him for the 
fame things which they overlook or praiſe 
in the other ; as when they prefer the fa- 
ble and moral of the Azeis to thoſe of 
the Iliad, for the ſame reaſons which 
might ſet the Odyſſes above the Zneis : 
as that the Hero is a wiſer man; and 
the action of the one more beneficial to 
his country than that of the other : or 
elſe they blame him for not doing what 
he never defigned ; as becauſe Achilles is 
not as good and perfect a prince as A- 
neas, when the very moral of his poem 
required a contrary character : it is thus 
that Rapin judges in his compariſon of 
Homer and Virgil. Others ſelect thoſe 
particular paſſages of Homer, which are 
b 2 
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not ſo laboured as ſome that Virgil drew 
out of them: this is the whole manage- 
ment of Scaliger in his Poetices. Others 


quarrel with what they take for low and 


mean expreſſions, ſometimes through a 
falſe delicacy and refinement, oftner from 
an ignorance of the graces of the origi- 
nal ; and then triumph in the aukward- 
neſs of their own tranſlations : this is the 
conduct of. Perault in his Parallels. 
Laſtly, there are others, who pretending 
to a fairer proceeding, diſtinguiſh be- 


tween the perſonal merit of Homer, and 


that of his work ; but when they come 


to aſſign the * of the great reputa- 
tion of the Iliad, they found it upon the 
ignorance of his times, and the prejudice 
of thoſe that followed: and in purſuance 
of this principle, they make thoſe acci- 
dents (ſuch as the contention of the cities, 
c.) to be the cauſes of his fame, which 
were 1n reality the conſequences of his 
merit. 'The ſame might as well be faid 
of Virgil, or any great author, whoſe ge- 
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neral character will infallibly raiſe many 
caſual additions to their reputation. 
This is the method of Monl. de la Motte; 
who yet confeſſes upon the whole, that 
in whatever age Homer had lived, he 
muſt have been the greateſt poet of his 
nation, and that he may be ſaid in this 
ſenſe to be the maſter even of thoſe who 
ſurpaſſed him. | 

In all theſe objections we ſee nothing 
that contradicts his title to the honour of 
the chief Invention; and as long as this 
(which is indeed the characteriſtic of Po- 
etry itſelf) remains unequaled by his fol- 
lowers, he ſtil] continues ſuperior to them. 
A cooler judgment may commit fewer 
faults, and be more approved in the eyes 
of one /ort of Criticks : but that warmth 
of fancy will carry the loudeſt and moſt 
univerſal applauſes, which holds the heart 
of a reader under the ſtrongeſt enchant- 
ment. Homer not only appears the In- 
ventor of poetry, but excels all the in- 
ventors of other arts in this, that he has 
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ſwallowed up the honour of thoſe who 
ſucceeded- him. What he has done ad- 
mitted no increaſe, it only left room for 
contraction or regulation. He ſhewed 
all the ſtretch of fancy at once; and if 
he has failed in ſome of his flights, it was 
but becauſe he attempted every thing, 
A work of this kind ſeems like a mighty 
Tree which riſes from the moſt vigorous 
| ſeed, is improved with induſtry, flouriſhes, , 
and produces the fineſt fruit ; nature and 
art conſpire to raiſe it ; pleaſure and pro- 
fit join to make it valuable: and they 
who find the juſteſt faults, have only ſaid, 

that a few branches (which run luxuriant 
| through a richneſs of nature) might be 
lopped into form to give it a more * 


lar appearance. 


Having now ſpoken of the beauties 
and defects of the original, it remains to 
treat of the tranſlation, with the ſame 
view to the chief characteriſtic. As far 
as that is ſeen in the main parts of the 
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Poem, ſuch as the fable, manners, and 
ſentiments, no tranſlator can prejudice it 
but by wilful omiſſions or contractions. 
As it alſo breaks out in every particular 
image, deſcription and ſimile; whoever 
leflens or too much ſoftens thoſe, takes 
off from this chief character. It is the 
firſt grand duty of an interpreter to give 
his author entire and unmaimed ; and 
for the reſt, the diction and verſification 
only are his proper province; ſince theſe 
muſt be his own, but the others he is to 
take as he finds them. 

It ſhould then be conſidered what me- 
thods may afford ſome equivalent in our 
language for the graces of theſe in the 
Greek, It is certain no literal tranſlation 
can be juſt to an excellent original in a 
ſuperior language: but it is a great miſ- 
take to imagine (as many have done) that 
a raſh paraphraſe can make amends for 
this general defect; which is no leſs in 
danger to loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by 
deviating into the modern manners of 
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expreſſion. If there be ſometimes a dark- 
neſs, there is often a light in antiquity, 
which nothing better preſerves than a ver- 
fion almoſt literal. I know no liberties 
one ought to take, but thoſe which are 
neceſſary for transfuſing the ſpirit of the 
original, and ſupporting the poetical ſtyle 
of the tranſlation : and I will venture to 
ſay, there have not been more men miſled 
in former times by a ſervile dull adherence 
to the letter, than have been deluded in 
ours by a chimerical inſolent hope of 
raiſing and improving their author. It 
is not to be doubted that the fire of the 
poem 1s what a tranſlator ſhould princi- 
pally regard, as it is moſt likely to ex- 
pire in his managing: however, it is his 
ſafeſt way to be content with preſerving 
this to his utmoſt in the whole, without 
engeayouring to be more than he finds his 
author 18, in any particular place, It is 
a great. ſecret in writing to know when 
to be plain, and when poetical and figu- 
rative; and it is what Homer will teach 
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us, if we will but follow modeſtly in his 
footſteps. Where his dition is bold and 
lofty, let us raiſe ours as high as we can; 
but where his is plain and humble, we 


ought not to be deterred from imitating 


him by the fear of incurring the cenſure 
of a mere Engliſh Critick. Nothing 
that belongs to Homer ſeems to have been 
more commonly miſtaken than the juſt 
pitch of his ſtyle : ſome of his tranſlators 
having ſwelled into fuſtian in a proud 
confidence of the /ub/ime ; others ſunk 
into flatneſs in a cold and timorous no- 
tion of mplicity. Methinks I ſee theſe 
different followers of Homer, ſome ſweat- 
ing and ſtraining after him by violent 
leaps and bounds (the certain ſigns of 
falſe mettle) others ſlowly and ſervilely 
creeping in his train, while the Poet 
himſelf is all the time proceeding with an 
unaffected and equal majeſty before them. 
However, of the two extreams one could 


ſooner pardon frenzy than frigidity : no 


author is to be envied for ſuch commen- 
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dations as he may gain by that character 
of ſtyle, which his friends muſt agree to- 
gether to call fmplicity, and the reſt of 
the world will call duine/s. There is a 
graceful and dignified ſimplicity, as well 
as a bald and ſordid one, which differ as 
much from each other as the air of a plain 
man from that of a ſloven: it is one thing 
to be tricked up, and another not to be 
drefled at all. Simplicity is the mean 
between oſtentation and ruſticity. 

This pure and noble ſimplicity is no 
where in ſuch perfection as in the Scrip- 
ture and our Author. One may affirm, 
with all reſpe& to the inſpired writings, 
that the divine Spirit made uſe of no 
other words but what were intelligible 
and common to men at that time, and in 
that part of the world; and as Homer is 
the author neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt 
of courſe bear a greater reſemblance to 
the ſacred books than that of any other 
writer. This conſideration (together with 
what has been obſerved of the parity of 
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ſome of his thoughts) may methinks in- 
duce a tranſlator on the one hand to give 
into ſeveral of thoſe general phraſes and 
manners of expreſſion, which have at- 
tained a veneration even in our language 
from being uſed in the Old Teflament ; 
as on the other, to avoid thoſe which 
have been appropriated to the Divinity, 
and in a manner conſigned to myſtery and 
religion. 

For a farther preſervation of this air of 
ſimplicity, a particular care ſhould be 
taken to expreſs with all plainneſs thoſe 
moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches 
which are ſo numerous in this Poet. They 
have ſomething venerable, and as I may 
fay oracular, in that unadorned gravity 
and ſhortneſs with which they are deliver- 
ed: a grace which would be utterly loſt 
by endeavouring to give them what we 
call a more ingenious (that is, a more 
modern) turn in the paraphraſe. 

Perhaps the mixture of ſome Greci/ms 
and old words after the manner of Milton, 


if done without too much affeation, 
might not have an ill effe in a verſion of 
this particular work, which moſt of any 
other ſeems to require a venerable antique 
| caſt. But certainly the uſe of modern 
terms of war and government, ſuch as 
platoon, campaign, junto, or the like (into 
which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) 
cannot be allowable ; thoſe only except- 
ed, without which it is impoſſible to treat 
the ſubjects in any living language. 
There are two peculiarities in Homer's 
diction which are a ſort of mars or 
moles, by which every common eye diſ- 
tinguiſhes him at firſt ſight: thoſe who 
are not his greateſt admirers look upon 
them as defects, and thoſe who are, ſeem 
pleaſed with them as beauties. I ſpeak 
of his compound epithets, and of his re- 
petitions, Many of the former cannot be 
done literally into Exgliſb without de- 
ſtroying the purity. of our language. I 
believe ſuch ſhould be retained as ſlide 
cally of themſelves into an Exgliſb com- 
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pound, without violence to the ear or to 
the received rules of compoſition; as 
well as thoſe which have received a ſanc- 
tion from the authority of our beſt Poets, 
and are become familiar through their 
uſe of them; ſuch as the cloud-compell- 
ing Jove, &c. As for the reſt, when- 
ever any can be as fully and ſignificantly 
expreſt in a ſingle word as in a com- 
pounded one, the courſe to be taken is 
obvious. 

Some that cannot be ſo turned as to 
preſerve their full image by one or two 
words, may have juſtice done them by 
circumlocution ; as the CPILNCT, civorigunac; 
to a mountain, would appear little or ri- 
* diculous tranſlated literally /zaf-/haking, 
but affords a majeſtic idea in the peri- 
phraſis: The bfty mountain ſhakes bis 
waving woods, Others that admit of differ- 
ing ſignifications, may receive an advantage 
by a judicious variation according to the 
occaſions on which they are introduced. 
For example, the epithet of Apollo, 
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tunGihos, or far-ſhooting, is capable of two 
explications ; one literal in reſpe& of the 
darts and bow, the enſigns of that God; 
the other allegorical - with regard to the 
rays of the ſun: therefore in ſuch places 
where Apollo is repreſented as a God in 
perſon, I would uſe the former interpre- 
tation, and where the effects of the ſun 
are deſcribed, I would make choice of 
the latter. Upon the whole, it will be 
neceſſary to avoid that perpetual repeti- 
tion of the ſame epithets which we find 
in Homer, and which, though it might 
be accommodated (as has been already 
ſhewn) to the ear of thoſe times, is by no 
means ſo to ours: but one may wait for 
opportunities of placing them, where they 
derive an additional beauty from the oc- 
caſions on which they are employed; and 
in doing this properly, a tranſlator may 
at once ſhew his fancy and his judgment, 
As for Homer's Repetitions, we may 
divide them into three ſorts ; of whole 
narrations and ſpeeches, of ſingle ſen- 
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tences, and of one verſe or hemiſtich. I 
hope it is not impoſſible to have ſuch a 
regard to theſe, as neither to lofe fo 
known a mark of the author on the one 
hand, nor to offend the reader too much 
on the other. The repetition is not un- 
grateful in thoſe fpeeches where the dig- 
nity of the ſpeaker renders it a fort of in- 
folence to alter his words; as in the meſ- 
ſages from Gods to men, or from higher 
powers to inferiors in concerns of ſtate, 
or where the ceremonial of religion ſeems 
to require it, in the folemn forms of 
prayers, oaths, or the like. In other 
caſes, I believe the beſt rule is, to be 
guided by the nearneſs, or diſtance, at 
which the repetitions are placed in the 
original; when they follow too cloſe, one 
may vary the expreſſion, but it isa queſtion 


whether a profeſſed tranſlator be autho- 


rized to omit any: it they be tedious, 
the author is to anſwer for it. 


It only remains to ſpeak of the Ver ſſſi- 
cation. Homer (as has been ſaid) is per- 
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petually applying the ſound to the ſenſe, 
and varying it on every new ſubject. This 
is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite beau- 
ties of poetry, and attainable by very 
few: I know only of Homer eminent 
for it in the Greek, and Virgil in Latin. 
I am ſenſible it is what may ſometimes 
happen by chance, when a writer is warm, 
and fully poſſeſt of his image: however 
it may be reaſonably believed they deſign- 
ed this, in whoſe verſe it ſo manifeſtly 
appears in a ſuperior degree to all others. 
Few readers have the car to be judges of 
it; but thoſe who have, will ſee I have 
endeavoured at this beauty. Ms 

Upon the whole, I muſt confeſs my- 
ſelf utterly incapable of doing juſtice to 
Homer. I attempt him in no other hope 
but that which one may entertain with- 
out much vanity, of giving a more 
tolerable copy of him than any entire 
tranſlation in verſe has yet done. We 
have only thoſe of Chapman, Hobbes, 
and Ogilly. Chapman has taken the. 
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advantage of an immeaſurable length of 
verſe, notwithſtanding which, there is 
ſcarce any paraphraſe more looſe and 
rambling than his. He has frequent in- 
terpolations of four or fix lines, and I re- 
member one in the thirteenth book of the 
Oayſſes, v. 312. where he has ſpun twen- 
ty verſes out of two. He is often miſ- 
taken in ſo bold a manner, that one 
might think he deviated on purpoſe, if 
he did not in other places of his notes in- 
ſiſt ſo much upon verbal trifles. He ap- 
pears to have had a ſtrong affectation of 
extracting new meanings out of his au- 
thor, inſomuch as to promiſe, in his 
rhyming preface, a poem of the myſteries 
he had revealed in Homer : and perhaps 
he endeavoured to ſtrain the obvious 
ſenſe to this end. His expreſſion is in- 
volved in fuſtian, a fault for which he 
was remarkable in his original writings, 
as in the tragedy of Buſſy d. Amboiſe, &c. 
In a word, the nature of the man may 
account for his whole performance; for 
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he appears from his preface and remarks 
to have been of an arrogant turn, and an 
enthuſiaſt in poetry. His own. boaſt of 
having finiſhed half the [had in leſs than 
fifteen weeks, ſhews with what negligence 
his verſion was performed. But that 
which is to be allowed him, and which 
very much contributed to- cover his de- 
fects, is a daring fiery ſpirit that animates 
his tranſlation, which is ſomething like 
what one might imagine Homer himſelf 
would have writ before he arrived at 
years of diſcretion. 

Hobbes has given us a correct explana- 
tion of the ſenſe in general, but for par- 
ticulars and circumſtances he continually 
lops them, and often omits the moſt - 
beautiful. As for its being eſteemed a 
cloſe tranſlation, I doubt not many have 
been led into that error by the ſhortneſs 

of it, which proceeds not from his fol- 
lowing the original line by line, but from 
the contractions abovementioned. He 
ſometimes omits whole ſimiles and ſen- 
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tences, and is now and then guilty of 
miſtakes, into which no writer of his 
learning could have fallen, but through 
careleſſneſs. His poetry, as well as Ogit- 
by's, is too mean for criticiſm. 

It is a great loſs to the poetical nail 
that Mr. Dryden did not live to tranſlate 
the had. He has left us only the firſt 
book, and a ſmall part of the ſixth; in 
which if he has in ſome places not truly 
interpreted the ſenſe, or preſerved the 
antiquities, it ought to. be excuſed on 
account of the haſte: he. was obliged to 
write in. He ſeems to have had too 
much regard to Chapman, whole words 
he ſometimes copies, and has unhappily 
followed him in paſſages where he wan- 
ders from the original. However, had 
he tranſlated the whole work, I would 
no more have attempted Homer after him 
than Hirgil, his verſion of whom (not- 
withſtanding ſome human errors) is the 
moſt noble and ſpirited tranſlation I know. 
in any language. But the fate of great 
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geniuſes is like that of great miniſters, 


though they are confeſſedly the firſt in 
the commonwealth of letters, they muſt 
be envied and calumniated only for being 
at the head of it. 

That which in my opinion ought to 
be the endeavour of any one who tran- 
ſlates Homer, is above all things to keep 
alive that ſpirit and fire which makes his 
chief character: in particular places, 
where the ſenſe can bear any doubt, to 
follow the ſtrongeſt and moſt poetical, as 
moſt agreeing with that character; to 
copy. him in all the variations of his ſtyle, 
and the different modulations of his num- 
bers; to preſerve, in the more active or 
deſcriptive parts, a warmth and elevation 
In the more ſedate or narrative, a plain- 
nels and ſolemnity; in the ſpeeches, a 
fuineſs and perſpicuity ; in the ſentences, 
a ſhortneſs and gravity : not to neglect 
even the little figures and turns on the 
words, nor ſometimes the very caſt of the 
periods ; neither to omit nor confound 
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any rites or cuſtoms of antiquity : per- 
haps too he ought to include the whole 
in a ſhorter compaſs, than has hitherto 
been done by any tranſlator, who has to- 
lerably preſerved either the ſenſe or poe- 

What I would farther recommend 
to him, is to ſtudy his author rather from 
his own text, than from any commen- 
taries, how learned ſoever, or whatever 
figure they may make in the eſtimation 
of the world; to conſider him attentively 
in compariſon with Virgil above all the 
ancients, and with Milion above all the 
moderns. Next theſe, the Archbiſhop 


of Cambray's Tele machus may give him 


the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and turn of 
our author, and Boſſu's admirable treatiſe 


'of the Epic poem the juſteſt notion of 


his deſign and conduct. But after all, 

with whatever judgment and ſtudy a man 

may proceed, or with whatever happineſs 

he may perform ſuch a work, he muſt 

hope to pleaſe but a few ; thoſe only 

who have at once a taſte of poetry, and 
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competent learning. For to ſatisfy ſuch 


as want either, is not in the nature of 


this undertaking; ſince a mere modern 
wit can like nothing that is not modern, 


and a pedant nothing; that is not Greek. 


What I have done is ſubmitted to the 
publick, from whoſe opinions I am pre- 
pared to learn; though I fear no judges 


ſo little as our beſt poets, who are moſt 


ſenſible of the weight of this taſk. As 


for the worſt, whatever they ſhall pleaſe 


to ſay, they may give me ſome concern 
as they are unhappy men, but none as 


they are malignant writers. I was guided 
in this tranſlation by judgments very dif- 


ferent from theirs, and by perſons for 


whom they can have no kindneſs, if an 


old obſervation be true, that the ſtrongeſt 
antipathy in the world is that of fools to 
men of wit. Mr. Addiſon was the firſt 
whoſe advice determined me to undertake 
this taſk, who was pleaſed to write to me 
upon that occaſion in ſuch terms, as I 
cannot repeat without vanity, I was 
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obliged to Sir Richard Steele for a very 


early recommendation of my undertaking 
to the publick. Dr. Swi#7 promoted my 
intereſt with that warmth with which he 
always ſerves his friend. The humanity 
and frankneſs of Sir Samuel Garth are 
what I never knew wanting on any occa- 
hon. I muſt;alſo acknowledge, with in- 
finite pleaſure, the many friendly offices, 
as well as ſincere criticiſms of Mr. Con- 
greve, who had led me the way in tran- 
ſlating ſome parts of Homer. I muſt add 
the names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 
though I ſhall take a farther opportunity 
of doing juſtice to the laſt, whoſe good- 
nature (to give it a great panegyrick) is 
no leſs extenſive than his learning. The 
favour of theſe gentlemen is not entirely 
undeſerved by one who bears them ſo true 
an affection. But what can I ſay of the 
honour ſo many of the Great have done 
me, while the i names of the age ap- 
pear as my ſubſcribers, and the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed patrons and ornaments of learn» 
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ing as my chief encouragers. Among 
theſe it is a particular pleaſure to me to 
find, that my higheſt obligations are ta 
ſuch who have done moſt honour to the 
name of Poct : that his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham was not diſpleaſed I ſhould 
undertake the author to whom he has 
given (in his excellent Eſſay) ſo complete 
- Praiſe. 


Read Homer once, and you can read no more; 
For all Books elſe appear ſo mean, fo poor, 
Verſe will ſeem Proſe: but Kill perſiſt to read, 
And Homer wall be all the Books you need. 


T hat the Earl of Halifax was one of the 
firſt to favour me, of whom it is hard to 
fay whether the advancement of the po- 
lite arts is more owing to his generoſity 
or his example. That ſuch a Genius as 


my Lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtin- 


guiſhed in the great ſcenes of buſineſs, 
than jn all the uſeful and entertaining 
parts of learning, has not refuſed to be 


the critick of theſe ſheets, and the pa- 
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tron of their writer. And that the noble 
author of the Tragedy of Heroic Love, 
has continued his partiality to me, from 
my writing Paſtorals, to my attempting 
the Iliad. I cannot deny myſelf the 
pride of confeſſing, that I have had the 
advantage not only of their advice for 
the conduct in general, but their correc- 
tion of ſeyeral particulars of this tran- 
ſlation. 

I could fay a great deal of the plea- 
ſure of being diſtinguiſhed by the Earl 
of Carnarvon, but it is almoſt abſurd ta 
particularize any ane generous action in 
a perſon whoſe whole lite is a continued 
ſeries of them. Mr. Sranbope, the pre- 
ſent Secretary of State, will pardon my 
deſire of having it known that he was 
pleaſed to promote this affair. The par- 
ticular zeal of Mr. Harcourt (the fon of - 
the late Lord Chancellor) gave me a 
proof how much I am honoured in a 
ſhare of his friendſhip. I muſt attribute 
to the ſame motive that of ſeveral other 
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of my friends, to whom all acknow- 
ledgments are rendered unneceflary by 
the privileges of a familiar correſpon- 
dence: and I am ſatisſied I can no way 
better oblige men of their turn, than by 
my ſilence. 

In ſhort, I have found more patrons 
than ever Homer wanted. He would 
have thought himſelf happy to have met 
the ſame favour at Athens, that has been 
ſhewn me by its learned Rival, the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, And I can hardly 
envy him thoſe pompous honours he re- 
ceived after death, when I reflect on the 
enjoyment of ſo many agrecable obliga- 
tions, and eaſy friendſhips, which make 
the ſatisſaction of life. This diſtinction 
is the more to be acknowledged, as it is 
ſhewn to one whoſe pen has never gra- 
tified the prejudices of particular parties, 
or the vanities of particular men. What- 
ever the ſucceſs may prove, I ſhall never 
repent of an undertaking in which I have 
experienced the candour and friendſhip 
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of ſo many perſons of merit; and in 
which I hope to paſs ſome of thoſe years 
of youth that are generally loſt in a cir- 
cle of follies, after a manner neither 
wholly unuſeful to others, nor diſagree- 
able to myſelf, 
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HERE is ſomething in the mind 
of man, which goes beyond bare 
> curioſity, and even carries us on to 
Ns a ſhadow of friendſhip with thoſe 
great geniuſes whom we have known 


to excel in former ages. Nor will it appear leis 
to any one, who conſiders how much it par- 
takes of the nature of friendſhip; how it com- 
pounds itſelf of an admiration raiſed by what 
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we meet with concerning them; a. tendency to 
be farther acquainted with them, by gathering 
every circumſtance of their lives; a kind” of 
complacency in their company, when we retire 
to enjoy what they have-left; an union with 
them in thoſe ſentiments they approve ;' and an 
endeavour to defend them, when we think they 
are injuriouſly attacked, or even ſometimes with 
too partial an affection, 
There is alſo in mankind a ſpirit of envy or 
oppoſition, which makes them - uneaſy to "ſee 
others of the ſame ſpecies ſeated far above them 
in a ſort of perfection. And this, at leaſt ſo 
far as regards the fame of writers, has not al- 
ways been known to die with a man, but to pur- 
ſuc his remains with idle traditions, and weak 
conjectures ; ſo that his name, which is not to 
be forgotten, ſhall be preſerved only to be ſtained 
and blotted. The controverſy, which was car- 
ried on between the author and his enemies, 
while he was living, ſhall ſtill be kept on foot; 
not entirely upon his own account, but on theirs 
who live after him; ſome being fond to praiſe 
extravagantly, and others as raſhly eager to con- 
tradict his admirers. This proceeding, on both 
ſides, gives us an image of the firſt deſcriptions 
of war, ſuch as the Liad affords; where a Hero 
diſputes the field with an army till it is his time 
to die, and then the battle, which we expected 
to fall of courſe, is renewed about the body ; 
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his friends contending that they may embalm 
and honour it, his enemies that _ oy caſt 
it to the dogs and vultures. | 
' There are yet others of a low * of taſte, 
who, without any. malignity to the character of 
a great author, leſſen the dignity of their ſub- 
ject by inſiſting too meanly upon little -particu- 
larities. They imagine it the part of an hiſto- 
rian to omit nothing they meet with, concern- 
ing him; and gather every thing without any 
diſtinction, to the prejudice or neglect of the 
more noble parts of his character: like thoſe 
trifling painters, or ſculptors, who beſtow in- 
finite pains and patience upon the moſt inſigni- 
ficant parts of a figure, till they ſink the gran- 
deur of the whole, by finiſhing every thing with 
the neateſt want of judgment. | 

Beſides theſe, there is a fourth fort of men, 
who pretend to diveſt themſelves of partiality on 
both ſides, and to get above that imperfect idea 
of their ſubject, which little writers fall into ; 
who propoſe to themſelves a calm ſearch after 
truth, and a rational adherence to probability in 
their hiſtorical collections: who neither with to 
be led into the fables of ſuperſtition, nor are 
willing to ſupport the injuſtice of a malignant 
criticiſm ; but, endeavouring to ſteer in a mid- 
die way, have obtained a character of failing 
leaſt in the choice of materials for hiſtory, 
though drawn from the darkeſt ages. 


ing a Life, which there is little proſpect 
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Being therefore to write ſomething concern 
of our 
knowing, after 1t has been the fruitleſs enquiry 
of ſo many ages, and which has however been 
thus differently treated by hiſtorians, I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſpeak of it not as a certainty, but as 
the tradition, opinion, or collection of authors, 
who have been ſuppoſed to write of Homer in 
theſe four preceding methods; to which we alſo 
ſhall add ſome farther conjectures of our own. 
After his life has been thus rather invented than 
written, I ſhall conſider him hiſtorically as an 
author, with regard to thoſe works which he 


haas left behind him: in doing which, we may 


trace the degrees of eſteem they have obtained in 
different periods of time, and regulate our pre- 
(ent opinion of them, by a view of that age in 
which they were writ. 


3 I. If we take a view of Homer 
Stories of Ho- jn thoſe fabulous traditions which 
mer, which are | 2 ; 

the effects of the admiration of the ancient hea- 
extravagant ad- thens has occaſioned, we find them 
II running to * and mul- 
tiplied, and contradictory to one another, in the 
different accounts which are given with reſpect to 
Agypt and Greece, the two native countries of 


fable. 
We have one in * Euftathius moſt ſtrangely 


framed, which Alexander Paphius has reported 
* Euſtathius in Od. 12. 
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concerning Homer's birth and infancy. That 
„he was born in Agypt of Damaſageras and 
« Athra, and brought up by a daughter of Orus, 
the prieſt of e, who was herſelf a prophe- 
« tels, and from whoſe breaſts drops of honey 
« would frequently diſtil into the mouth of the 
infant. In the night-time the firſt ſounds he 
« uttered were the notes of nine ſeveral birds; 
in the morning he was found playing with 
nine doves in the bed: the $:by/, who attend- 
ed him, uſed to be ſeiſed with a poetical fury, 
« and utter verſes, in which ſhe commanded 
*« Damaſagoras to build a temple to the Muſes : 
this he performed in obedience to her inſpira- 
tion, and related all theſe things to the child 
* when he was grown up; who, in memory of 
the doves which played with him during his 
« infancy, has in his works preferred this bird 
to the honour of bringing Ambreſia to Ju- 

« piter.” 

One would think a ſtory of this nature ſo fit 
for age to talk of, and infancy to hear, were in- 
capable of being handed down to us. But we 
find the tradition again taken up to be heighten- 
ed in one part, and carried forward in another. 
, Heliodorus, who had heard of this claim which 
Egypt put in for Hamer, endeavours to ſtrengthen 
it by naming Thebes for the particular place of 
his birth. He allows too, that a prieſt was his 

> Heliod. Æthiop. J. 3. 
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reputed father, but that his real father, accord- 

ing to the opinion of Ægypt, was Mercury: he 
ſays, © That when the Prieſt was celebrating the 

* rites of his country, and therefore ſlept with 

© his wife in the Temple, the God had know- 

* ledge of her, and begot Homer : that he was 

* born with tufts of hair on his © thigh, as a 

« ſign of unlawful generation, from whence he 

« was called Homer by the nations through which 

«© he wandered: that he himſelf was the occa- 
10 e fion why this ſtory of his divine extraction is 
1109 * unknown ; becauſe he neither told his name, 
| * race, nor country, being aſhamed of his exile, 
do which his reputed father drove him from 
| * among the conſecrated youths, on account of 
'"m that mark, which their prieſts eſteemed a teſ- 
1 « timony of an inceſtuous birth.” 

Theſe are the extravagant ſtories by which 
men, who have not been able to expreſs how 
much they admire him, tranſcend the bounds of 
probability to ſay ſomething extraordinary. The 
mind, that becomes dazzled with the ſight of his 
performances, loſes the common idea of a man 
in the fancied ſplendor of perfection: it deems 
nothing leſs than a God worthy to be his Father, 
nothing leſs. than a Propheteſs deſerving to be 
his nurſe; and, growing unwilling that he ſhould 
be ſpoken of in a language beneath its imagina- 
tions, delivers fables in the place of hiſtory. 


O pps, Femur. 
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But whatever has thus been offered to ſupport 
the claim of Agypr, they who plead for Greece 
are not to be accuſed for coming ſhort of it. 
Their fancy roſe with a refinement as much 
above that of their maſters, as the Greek Imagi- 
nation was ſuperior to that of the A*gyprians : 
their Fiction was but a Veil, and frequently 
wrought fine enough to be ſeen through, ſo that 
it hardly hides the meaning it is made to cover, 
from the firſt glance of the imagination. For a 
proof of this, we may mention that poetical 
_ genealogy which is delivered for Homer's, in the 
«* Greek treatiſe of the contention between him 
and Hejiod, and but little varied by Ls relation 
of it in Suidas. 

* The Poet Linus (ſay they) was ey of A. 
te pollo, and Thooſe the Daughter of 1Veptune. 
« Pierus of Linus: Oeagrus of King Pierus and 
« the Nymph Methone : Orpheus of Oeagrus and 
te the Muſe Ca/lope. From Orpheus came Othrys ; 
* from him Harmonides ; from him Philoterpus ; 
« from him Eupbemus; from him Epipbrades, 
* who begot Menalops, the father of Dius; Drus 
* had Heſod the Poet and Perſes by Pucamede, 
te the daughter of Apollo: then Perſes had Mon, 
e. on whoſe daughter Crythers, the river Meles 
« begot Homer.” 

Here we behold a wonderful genealogy, con- 
trived induſtriouſly to raiſe our idea to the higheſt, 
Ad Ollie & Hoax. 
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where Gods, Goddefles, Muſes, Kings and Poets 
link in a deſcent ; nay, where Poets are made to 
depend, as it were, in cluſters upon the ſame 
' ſtalk beneath one another. If we conſider too 
that Harmonides is derived from harmony, Phi- 
loterpus from love of delight, Euphemus from beau- 
tiful diction, Eprphrades from intelligence, and 
Pucamede from prudence ; it may not be impro- 
bable, but the inventors meant, by a fiction of 
this nature, to turn ſuch qualifications into per- 
ſons, as were agreeable to his character, for 
whom the line was drawn: fo that every thing 
divine or great, will thus come together by the 
extravagant indulgence of fancy, while Admi- 
ration turns itſelf in ſome to bare Fable, in 
+ Others to Allegory. 

After this fabulous tree of his pedigree, we 
may regularly view him in one paſlage concern- 
ing his birth, which, though it differs in a cir- 
cumſtance, from what has been here delivered, 
yet carries on the ſame air, and regards the ſame 
traditions. There 1s a ſhort life of Homer attri- 

| buted to Plutarch, wherein a third part of Ari- 
fi>tle on poetry, which is now loſt, is quoted for 
an account of his uncommon birth, in this man- 
ner. At the time when Neleus, the fon of 
* Codrus, led the colony which was ſent into 
e Jonia, there was in the iſland of I a young 
<« girl, compreſſed by a Genius, who delighted 
* to aſſociate with the Mises, and ſhare in their 
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** conſorts. She, finding herſelf with child, and 
* being touched with the ſhame of what had 
* happened to her, removed from thence to a 
« place called Ægina. There ſhe was taken in 
* an excurſion made by robbers, and being 
* brought to Smyrna, which was then under the 
«* Lydians, they gave her to Mzon the King, 
* who married her upon account of her beauty. 
« But while ſhe walked on the bank of the ri- 
e ver Meles, the brought forth Homer, and ex- 
« pired. The infant was taken by Mon, and 
« bred up as his ſon, till the death of that 
« Prince.” And from this point of the ſtory the 
Poet is let down into his traditional poverty, 
Here we ſee, though he be taken out of the line- 
age of Meles, where we met him before, he has 
ſtill as wonderful a riſe invented for him; he is 
ſtill to ſpring from a Demigod, one who was of 
a poetical diſpoſition, from whom he might in- 
herit a ſoul turned to poetry, and receive an aſ- 
ſiſtance of heavenly inſpiration. 

In his life the moſt general tradition concern- 
ing him is his blindneſs, yet there are ſome who 
will not allow even this to have happened after 
the manner in which it falls upon other men: 
chance and ſickneſs are excluded; nothing leſs 
than Gods and herocs muſt be viſibly concerned 
about him. Thus we find among the difterent 
accounts which Hermias has collected concern- 


# Hermias in Plæd. Plat. Leo Allat. de Pair, Ham. c, 10. 
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ing his blindneſs, that when Homer reſolved to 
write of Achilles, he had an exceeding defire to 
fill his mind with a juſt idea of fo glorious a hero: 
wherefore, having paid all due honours at his 
tomb, he intreats that he may obtain a ſight of 
him. The hero grants his poet's petition, and 
riſes in a glorious ſuit of armour, which caſt fo 
unſufferable a ſplendor, that Homer loſt his eyes, 
while he gazed for the inlargement of his notions. 
If this be any thing more than a mere fable, 
one would be apt to imagine it inſinuated his 
contracting a blindneſs by too intenſe an appli- 
cation while he wrote his Liad. But it is a very 
pompous way of letting us into the knowledge 
of ſo ſhort a truth: it looks as if men imagined 
the lives of poets ſhould be poetically written; 
that to ſpeak plainly of them, were to ſpeak con- 
temptibly ; or that we debaſe them, when they 
are placed in leſs glorious company than thoſe 
- exalted ſpirits which they themſelves have been 
fond to celebrate, We may- however in ſome 
meaſure be reconciled to this laſt idle fable, for 
having occaſioned ſo beautiful an Epiſode in the 
Ambra of Politian. That which does not in- 
form us in a luſtory, may pleaſe us in its proper 
| ſphere of poetry. 


n. II. such ſtories as theſe have 
Stories of He- been the effects of a ſuperſtitious 


mer proceeding 


— fondneſs, and of the aſtoniſhment 
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of men at what they conſider in a view of per- 
fection. But neither have all the ſame taſte, nor 
do they equally ſubmit to the ſuperiority of others, 
nor bear that human nature, which they know 
to be 1mpertect, ſhould be praiſed in an extreme, 
without oppoſition, From ſome principles of 
this kind have ariſen a ſecond fort of ſtories, 
which glance at Homer with malignant ſuppoſi- 
tions, and endeayour to throw a diminiſhing air 
over his life, as a kind of anſwer to thoſe who 
ſought to aggrandize him injudiciouſly. 

Under this head we may reckon thoſe un- 
grounded conjectures with which his adverſaries 
aſperſe the very deſign and proſecution of his 
travels, when they inſinuate, that they were one 
continued ſearch after authors who had written 
before him, and particularly upon the ſame ſub- 
ject, in order to deſtroy them, or to rob them of 
their inventions. 

Thus we read in * Dzodorus Siculus, That 
e there was one Daphne the daughter of Tirgſſas, 
* who from her inſpirations obtained the title 
* of a Siby/, She had a very extraordinary ge- 
* nius, and being made prieſteſs at Delphos, 
* wrote oracles with wonderful elegance, which 
« Homer ſought for, and adorned his poems 
ce with ſeveral of her verſes.” But ſhe is placed 
ſo far in the fabulous age of the world, that no- 
thing can be averred of her: and as for the verſes 

f Diod. Sic. 4. 
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now aſcribed to the Sibyls, they are more mo- 
dern than to be able to confirm the ſtory ; which, 
as it is univerſally aſſented to, diſcovers that 
whatever there is in them in common with Homer, 
the compilers have rather taken from him; per- 
haps to ſtrengthen the authority of their work 
by the protection of this tradition. 

The next inſinuation we hear is from Suidas, 
that Palamedes, who fought at Troy, was famous 
for poetry, and wrote concerning that war in 
the Dorick letter which he invented, probably 
much againſt Agamemnon and Ulyſſes, his mortal 
enemies, Upon this account ſome have fancied 
his works were ſuppreſſed by Agamemnon's poſte- 
rity, or that their entire deſtruction was contrived 
and effected by Home, when he undertook the 
fame ſubject. But ſurely the works of ſo con- 
ſiderable a man, when they had been able to 
bear up ſo long a time as that which paſſed be- 
tween the ſiege of Troy, and the flouriſhing of 
Homer, muſt have been too much diſperſed, for 
one of ſo mean a condition as he is repreſented, 
to have deſtroyed in every place, though he had 
been never fo much aſſiſted by the vigilant tem- 


per of envy. And we may ſay too, that what 


might have been capable of raiſing this prin- 
ciple in him, muſt be capable of being in 
ſome meaſure eſteemed by others, and of hav- 
ing at leaſt one line of it preſerved to us as 


. | 
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After him, in the order of time, we meet with 
a whole ſet of names, to whom the maligners 
of Homer would have him obliged, without be- 
ing able to prove their aſſertion. Suidas men- 
tions Corinnus Ilienſis, the ſecretary of Palamedes, 
who writ a poem upon the ſame ſubject, but no 
one is produced as having ſeen it. Tzetzes 
mentions (and from Johannes Melala only) S:fy- 
phus the Caan, ſecretary of Teucer, but it is not 
ſo much as known if he writ verſe or proſe. Be- 
ſides theſe, are Di&ys the Cretan, ſecretary to 
Tdomeneus, and Dares the Phrygian, an atten- 
dant of Hector, who have ſpurious treatiſes paſ- 
ſing under their names. From each of theſe is 
Homer ſaid to have borrowed his whole argu- 
ment ; ſo inconſiſtent are theſe ſtories with one 
another, 

The next names we find, are Demodocus, whom 
Homer might have met at Corcyra; and Phemius, 
whom he might have met at Ithaca: the one (as 
* Plutarch ſays) having according to tradition 
written the war of Troy, the other the return of 
the : Grecian captains. But theſe are only two 
names of friends, which he 1s pleaſed to honour 
with eternity in his poem, or two different pic- 
tures of himſelf, as author of the 1ad and Ody/- 
ſes, or entirely the children of his imagination, 
without any particular alluſion. So that his 
uſage here puts me in mind of his own Vulcan 


F Tzetzes Chil. 5. Hhft. 29. v Plutarch on Mujice. 
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in the had: the God had caſt two ſtatues, 
which he endued with the power of motion ; and 
it is ſaid preſently after, that he is ſcarce able to 
go unleſs they ſupport him. 

It is reported by ſome, ſays * Prolemeus Ephe- 
ftio, © That there was before Homer a woman 
of Memphis,” called Phantafia, who writ of the 
« wars of Troy, and the wandrings of Ulyſſes, 
« Now Homer arriving at Memphis where ſhe 
te had laid up her works, and getting acquainted 
« with Phanitas, whoſe buſineſs it was to copy 
* the ſacred writings, he obtained a ſight of 
* theſe, and followed entirely the ſcheme ſhe 
* had drawn,” But this is a wild ſtory, which 
ſpeaks of an AÆAgyptian woman with a Greek 
name, and who never was heard of but upon 
this account. It appears indeed from his know- 
ledge of the Agyptian learning, that he was in- 
itiated into their myſteries, and for ought we 
know by one Phanitas. But if we conſider what 
the name of the woman ſignifies, it . ſeems « only 
as if from being uſed in a figurative expreſſion, it 
had been miſta en afterwards for a proper name. 
And then the meaning will be, that having ga- 
thered as much information concerning the Gre- 
cian and Trejan ſtory, as he could be furniſhed 
with from the accounts of Agypt, which were 
generally mixed with fancy and fable, he 
wrought out his plans of the Liad and the Oayſſes. 


i Iliad. xviii. * Ptol, Ep, Excerpt, apud Photium, J. 
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We paſs all theſe ſtories, together with the 
little Thad of Siagrus, mentioned by Alan. 
But one cannot leave this ſubject without re- 
flecting on the depreciating humour, and odd 
induſtry of man, which ſhews itſelf in raiſing 
ſuch a number of inſinuations that claſh with 
each other, and in ſpiriting up ſuch a croud of 
unwarranted names to ſupport them. Nor can 
we but admire at the contradictory nature of 
this proceeding; that names of works, which 
either never were in being, or never worthy to 
live, ſhould be produced only to perſuade us that 
the moſt laſting and beautiful poem of the an- 
cients was taken out of them. A beggar might 
be content to patch up a garment with fuch 
' ſhreds as the world throws away, but it is never 
to be imagined an Emperor would make his ropes 
of them. 

After Homer had ſpent a conſiderable time in 
travel, we find him towards his age introduced 
to ſuch an action as tends to his diſparagement. 
It is not enough to accuſe him for ſpoiling the 
dead, they raiſe a living author, by whom he 
muſt be baffled in that qualification on which 

his fame is founded. 
| There is in Heſiad an account of an ancient 

ical contention at the funeral of Amphidamas, 
in which, he fays, he obtained the prize, but 


1 Flian, I. 14. c. 21. * Heſiod. Op. & dierum, J. 2. 5. 
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does not mention from whom he carried it. 
There is alſo among the Hymns aſcribed to Ho- 
mer, a prayer to Venus for ſucceſs in a poetical 
diſpute, but it neither mentions where, nor 
againſt whom. But though they have neglect- 
ed to name their antagoniſts, others have ſince 
taken care to fill up the ſtories by putting them 
together. The making two ſuch conſiderable 
names in poetry engage, carries an amuſing 
pomp in it, like making two heroes of the firſt 
rank enter the liſts of combat. And if Homer 
and Hęſd had their parties among the Gram- 
marians, here was an excellent opportunity for 
Hejiod's favourers to make a ſacrifice of Homer. 
Hence a bare conjecture might ſpread into a 
tradition, then the tradition give occaſion to an 
epigram, which 1s yet extant, and again the epi- 


gram (for want of knowing the time it was writ 


in) be alledged as a proof of that conjecture from 


whence it ſprung. After this a * whole treatiſe 
was written upon it, which appears not very 
ancient, becauſe it mentions Adrian: the ſtory 
agrees in the main with the ſhort account we 
find in * Plutarch, That Gani#or, the ſon of 
% Amphidamus, King of Eubæa, being uſed to 
celebrate his father's funeral games, invited 
« from all parts men famous for ſtrength and 
* wiidom. Among theſe Homer and Heſed ar- 


" Hom, Hymn. 2. ad Venerem, 0 "Ayr Opuige x) Howdy, 
? Plut. Banquet of the ſeven wile men, 
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« rived at Chalcis. The king Pamaas preſided 

over the conteſt, which being finiſhed, he de- 
creed the Tripos to Hefiod, with this ſentence, 
That the poet of peace and huſbandry better 
« deſerved to be crowned, than the poet of war 
« andcontention. Whereupon Heſd dedicated 
< the prize to the muſes, with this inſcription, 


P * £ 3 
© Hi d. Myra EMA, .ι Tov 0 ve, 
wie Tu VIKNT g 8 KaAxid; Jeiov "Ownpov. 


Which are two lines taken from that place in 
Heſiod where he mentions no antagoniſt, and 
altered, that the two names might be brought 
in, as is evident by comparing them with theſe, 


Tue vixtoav)o Pipriv Tpimrod & ru, 
© Toy pev EN Muc EAmwnadero avon.” 


To anſwer this ſtory, we may take notice that 
Heſiod is generally placed after Homer. Grævius, 
his own commentator, ſets him a hundred years 
lower; and whether he were ſo or no, yet * Pu- 
tarch has ſlightly paſſed the whole account as a 
fable. Nay, we may draw an argument againſt 
it from Hefiod himſelf : he had a love of Fame, 
which cauſed him to engage at the funeral 
games, and which went ſo far as to make him 
record his conqueſt in his own works; had he 
defeated Homer, the ſame principle would have 


4 Plut. Symp, J. 5. F. 2. 
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made him mention a name that could have ſe- 
cured his own to immortality. A Poet who re- 
cords his glory, would not omit the nobleſt cir- 
cumſtance, and Homer, like a captive prince, had 
certainly graced the trumph of his adverſary. 
Towards the latter end of his life, there 1s 
another ſtory invented, which makes him con- 
clude it in a manner altogether beneath the 
greatneſs of a genius. We find, in the life ſaid 
to be written by Plutarch, a tradition, That 
* he was warned by an oracle to beware of the 
&« young mens riddle.” This remained long ob- 
tc ſcure to him, till he arrived at the iſland Gs, 
* There, as he fat to behold the fiſhermen, they 
« propoſed to him a riddle in verſe, which he 
being unable to anſwer, died for grief.” This 
ſtory refutes itſelf, by carrying ſuperſtition at 


one end, and folly at the other. It ſeems con- 


ceived with an air of derifion, to lay a great 
man in the duſt after a foohſh manner. The 
ſame ſort of hand might have framed that tale 
of Ariſtotle's drowning himſelf becauſe he could 
not account for the Euripus: the deſign is the 
ſame, the turn the ſame ; and all the difference, 
that the great men are each to ſuffer in his cha- 
racter, the one by a pcetical riddle, the other by 
a philoſophical problem. But theſe are accidents 
which can only ariſe from the meanneſs of pride, 
or extravagance of madneſs: a foul enlarged 


with knowledge (fo vaſtly as that of Homer) bet- 


ter knows the proper ſtreſs which is to be laid 
upon every incident, and the proportion of oon- 
cern, or careleſſneſs, with which it ought to be 
affected. But it is the fate of narrow capacities 
to meaſure mankind by a falfe ſtandard, and 
imagine the great, like. themſelves, capable of 
being diſconcerted by little occaſions ; to frame 
their malignant fables according to this imagi- 
nation, and to ſtand detected by it as by an evi- 
dent mark of ignorance. 


III. The third manner in which . _ * 
the life of Homer has been written any tt 
is but an amaſſing of all the tra- from mrifling cu- 
ditions and hints which the wri- 99: 

ters could meet with, great or little, in order to 
tell a ſtory of him to the world. Perhaps the 
want of choice materials might put them upon 
the neceſſity; or perhaps an injudieious defire 
of ſaying all they could, occaſioned the fault. 
However it be, a life compoſed of trivial cir- 
cumſtances, Which (though it give a true ac- 
count of ſeveral pailages) ſhews a man but little 
in that light in which he was moſt famous, and 
has hardly any thing correſpondent to the idea 
we entertain of him: ſuch a life, I ſay, will 
never anſwer rightly the demand the world has 
upon an hiſtorian. Yet the moſt formal ac- 
count we have of Homer 1s of this nature, I 


mean that which is faid to be collected by He- 
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rodotus. It is, in ſhort, an unſupported minute 
treatiſe, compoſed of events which lie within 
the compaſs of probability, and belong to the 
loweſt ſphere of life. It ſeems to be entirely 
conducted by the ſpirit of a Grammarian ; ever 
abounding with extempore verſes, as if it were to 
prove a thing ſo unqueſtionable as our author's 
title to rapture ; and at the ſame time the occa- 
ſions are ſo poorly invented, that they miſbe- 
come the warmth of a poetical imagination. 
There is nothing in it above the life which a 
Grammarian might lead himſelf ; nay, it is but 
ſuch a one as they commonly do lead, the higheſt 
ſtage of which is to be maſter of a ſchool. But 
becauſe this is a treatiſe to which writers have 
had recourſe for want of a better, I ſhall give 
the following abſtract of it. 

Homer was born at Smyrna, about one hun- 
dred fixty eight years after the ſiege of Troy, and 
ſix hundred twenty two years before the exped:- 
tion of Xerxes. His mother's name was Crythers, 
who proving unlawfully with child, was ſent 
away from Cumæ by her uncle, with 1/menzas, 
one of thoſe who led the colony of Smyrna, then 
building. A while after, as ſhe was celebrating 
a feſtival with other women on the banks of the 
river Meles, ſhe was delivered of Homer, whom 
ſhe therefore named Meleſgenes. Upon this ſhe 
left Iſmenias, and tupported herſelf by her la- 
bour, till Phemius (who taught a ſchool wm 
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Smyrna) fell in love with her, and married her, 
But both dying in proceſs of time, the ſchool 
fell to Homer, who managed it with ſuch wiſ⸗ 
dom, that he was univerſally admired both by 
natives and ſtrangers. Amongſt theſe latter was 
Mentes, a maſter of a ſhip from Leucadia, by 
whoſe perſuaſions and promiſes he gave up his 
ſchool, and went to travel: with him he viſited 
Spain and Italy, but was left behind at Ithaca 


upon account of a defluxion in his eyes. During 


his ſtay he was entertained by one Mentor, a 
man of fortune, juſtice, and. hoſpitality, and 
learned the principal incidents of Ulyſſes's life, 
But at the return of Mentes, he went from thence 
to Colophon, where, his defluxion renewing, he 
fell entirely blind. Upon this he could think of 
no better expedient than to go back to Smyrna, 
where perhaps he might be ſupported by thoſe 
who knew him, and have the leiſure to addict 
himſelf to poetry. But there he found his po- 
verty increaſe, and his hopes of encouragement 
fail; ſo that he removed to Cumæ, and by the 
way was entertained for ſome time at the houſe 
of one Tychius a leather-dreſſer. At Cumæ his 
poems were wonderfully admired, but when he 
propoſed to eternize their town if they would al- 
low him a ſalary, he was anſwered, that there 
would be no end of maintaining all the "Ownpor, 
or blind men, and hence he got the name of He- 
mer. From Cumæ he went to Phocea, where 
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one Theftorides (a ſchool-maſter alſo) offered to 
maintain him if he would ſuffer him to tran- 
ſcribe his verſes : this Homer complying with 
through mere neceſſity, the other had no ſooner 
gotten them, but he removed to Chios; there 
the poems gained him wealth and honour, while 
the author himſelf hardly earned his bread by 
repeating them. At laſt, ſome who came from 
Chios having told the people that the ſame verſes 
were publiſhed there by a ſchool-maſter, Homer 
reſolved to find him out. Having therefore 
landed near that place, he was received by one 
Glaucus a ſhepherd, (at whoſe door he. had like 
to have been worried by dogs) and carried by 
him to his maſter at Bolliſſus, who admiring his 
knowledge, intruſted him with the education of 
his children. Here his praiſe began to ſpread, 
and Theſtorides, who heard of his neighbour- 
hood, fled before him. He removed however 
ſome time afterwards to Chios, where he ſet up 
a ſchool of poetry, gained a competent fortune, 
married a wife, and had two daughters, the one 
of which died young, the other was married to 
his*patron at Bolliſſus. Here he inſerted in his 
poems the names of thoſe to whom he had been 
moſt obl iged, as Mentes, Phemius, Mentor, and 
Tychius ; and reſolving for Athens, he made ho- 
nourable mention of that city, to prepare the 
Athenians tor a kind reception. But as he went, 
the ſhip put in at Samos, where he continued the 
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whole winter, ſinging at the houſes of great 
men, with a train of boys after him. In ſpring 
he went on board again in order to proſecute his 
journey to Athens, but landing by the way at 
Tos, he fell ſick; died, and was buried on the ſea⸗ 
ſhore, 

This is the life of Humer aſcribed to Herods- 
tus, though it is wonderful it ſhould be fo, ſince 
it evidently contradicts his own h1ftery, by placing 
Homer fix hundred twenty-two years before the 
expedition of Xerxes; whereas Herodotus him- 
ſelf, who was alive at the time of that expedi- 
tion, ſays; Homer was only four hundred years 
before him. However, if we can imagine that 
there may be any thing of truth in the main 
parts of this treatiſe, we may gather theſe ge- 
neral obſervations from it : that he ſhewed a 
great thirſt after knowledge, by undertaking ſuch 
long and numerous travels: that he manifeſted 
an unexampled vigour of mind, by being able 
to write with more fire under the diſadvantages 
of blindneſs, and the utmoſt poverty, than any 
poet after him in better circumſtances; and that 
he had an unlimited ſenſe of fame, (the atten- 
dant of noble ſpirits) which prompted him to 
engage in new travels, both under theſe diſad- 
vantages, and the additional burthen of old age. 

But it will not perhaps be either improper or 
difficult to make ſome conjectures which ſeem to 

5 Herod: J. 2. 
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lay open the foundation from whence the tradi- 
tions which frame the low lives of Homer have 
riſen, We may conſider, that there are no hiſto- 
rians of his time, (or none handed down to us) 
who have mentioned him ; and that he has never 
ſpoken plainly of himſelf, in thoſe works which 
have been aſcribed to him without controverſy. 
However, an eager defire to know ſomething 
concerning him has occaſioned mankind to la- 
bour the point under theſe diſadvantages, and 
turn on all hands to ſee if there were any thing 
left which might have the leaſt appearance of 
information. Upon the ſearch, they find no re- 
mains but his name and works, and reſolve to tor- 
ture theſe upon the rack of invention, in order 
to give ſome account of the perſon they belong 
to. 
The firſt thing therefore they ſettle 1s, That 
what paſſed for his name muſt be his name no 
longer, but an additional title uſed inſtead of it. 
The reaſon why it was given, muſt be ſome acci- 
dent of his life. They then proceed to conſider 
every thing that the word may imply by its deri- 
vation. One finds that O hn ſignifies a thigh ; 
whence ariſes the tradition in Heliodorus, that 
he was baniſhed Agypt for the mark on that part, 
which ſhewed a ſpurious birth; and this they 
imagine ground enough to give him the life of a 
wanderer. A ſecond finds, that "Owyp- ſignifies 


es. 4. 
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an hoſtage, and then he muſt be delivered as ſuch 
in a war (according to Proclus) between Smyrna 
and Chios. A third can derive the name O py 
o, non videns, from whence he muſt be a ind 
man (as in the piece aſcribed to Herodotus). A 
fourth brings it from Ou «ev, ſpeaking in coun- 
cil; and then (as it is in Suidas) he muſt, by a 
divine inſpiration, declare to the Smyrneans, that 
they ſhould war againſt Colophon. A fifth finds 
the word may be brought to ſignify following 
others, or joining himſelf to them, and then he 
muſt be called Homer for ſaying, (as it is quoted 
from * Ariſtotle in the life aſcribed to Plutareb) 
that he would 'Owypev, or follow the Lydians 
from Smyrna. Thus has the name been turned 
and winded, enough at leaſt to give a ſuſpicion, 
that he who got a new etymology, got either a new 
life of him, or ſomething which he added to the 
old one. |; | 

However, the name itſelf not affording enough 
to furniſh out a whole life, his works muſt be 
brought in for aſſiſtance, and it is taken for 
granted, That where he has not ſpoken of him- 
ſelf, he lies veiled beneath the perſons or actions 
of thoſe whom he deſcribes. Becauſe he calls a 
poet by the name of Phemius in his Odyſſey, they 
conclude this Phemius was his maſter. Becauſe 
he ſpeaks of Demodocus as another poet who was 

v Procl. vit. Hom. v Herod. vit. Hom, x Plut. 
vit. Hom, Y Herod, vit. Hom. 
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blind, and frequented palaces ; he muſt be ſent 
about * blind, to fing at the doors of rich men, 
If Ulyfes be ſet upon by dogs at his ſhepherd's 
cottage, becauſe this is a low adventure, it is 
thought to be his own at Bokfſus. * And if he 
calls the leather-drefler, who made 4ax's ſhield, 
by the name of Jychius, he muſt have been ſup- 
pr_ by ſuch an one in his wants: nay, ſome 

ave been fo violently carried into this way of 
conjecturing, that the bare mile of a woman 
who works hard for her livelihood, is ſaid to 
have been borrowed from his mother's condition, 

and brought as a proof of it. Thus he 1s ſtill 
imagined to intend himſelf ; and the fictions of 
poetry, converted into real facts, are delivered 
for his life, who has aſſigned them to others, 
All thoſe ſtories in his works which ſuit with a 
mean condition are ſuppoſed to have happened 
to him; though the ſame way of inference might 
as well prove him to have acted in a higher 
ſphere, from the many paſſages that ſhew his 
{kill in government, and his knowledge of the 
great parts of life. 

There are ſome other ſcattered ſtories of Ho- 
mer which fall not under theſe heads, but are. 
however of as trifling a nature; as much unfit 
for the materials of hiſtory, ſtill more unground- 
ed, if poſſible, and ariſing merely from chance, 


z Herod. vit. Hom, lid. Vid. M. Dacies's 
life of Homer. - | 
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or the humours of men : ſuch is the report we 
meet with from Heraclides, that Homer was 
« fined at Athens for a madman ;” which ſeems 
invented by the diſciples of Socrates, to caft an 
odium upon the Athentans for their conſenting 
to the death of their maſter, and carries in it 
ſomething like a declaiming revenge of the 
ſchools, as if the world ſhould imagine the one 
could be eſteemed mad, where the other was put 
to death for being wicked. Such another report 
is that in Aon, © That Homer portioned his 
daughter with ſome of his works for want of 
e money; which looks but like a jeſt upon a 
poor wit, which at firſt might have had an Epi- 
grammatiſt for its father, and been afterwards 
gravely underſtood by ſome painful collector, In 
ſhort, mankind have laboured heartily about him 
to no purpoſe ; they have caught up every thing 
greedily, with that buſy minute curioſity and un- 
ſatisfactory inquiſitiveneſs which Seneca calls the 
Diſeaſe of the Greeks; they have puzzled the 
cauſe by their attempts to find it out; and, like 
travellers deſtitute of a road, yet reſolved to 
make one over unpaſſable deſerts, they ſuperin- 
duce error, inſtead of removing ignorance. 


Diogenes Laertius ex Heracl. in vita Socratis. Ali- 
an, 4, 9. cap. 15. 
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3 IV. Whenever any authors have 
— con. Attempted to write the life of Ho- 
cerning Hemer. mer, clear from ſuperſtition, envy, 
and trifling, they have grown aſhamed of all 
theſe traditions. This, however, has not occa- 
ſioned them to deſiſt from the undertaking ; but 
ſtill the difficulty which could not make them 
deſiſt, has neceſſitated them, either to deliver the 
old ſtory with excuſes, or elſe, inſtead of- a life, 
to compole a treatiſe partly of criticiſin, and 
partly of character; rather deſcriptive, than ſup- 
ported by action, and the air of hiſtory. 
His Time, They begin with acquainting us, 
that the Time in which he lived has 
never been fixed beyond diſpute, and that the 
opinions of authors are various concerning It : 
but the controverſy, in its ſeveral conjectures, 
includes a ſpace of years between the earlieſt and 
lateſt, from twenty-four to about five hundred, 
after the fiege of Troy. Whenever the time was, 
it ſeems not to have been near that ſiege, from 
his own * Invocation of the Muſes to recount the 
catalogue of the ſhips : © For we, ſays he, have 
only heard a rumour, and know nothing par- 
* ticularly.” It is remarked by Velleius Pu- 


* "Hutt; N N. lov arxgopey BI Ty Hur. Iliad. ii. y. 487. 
5 Hlc longè a temporibus belli quod compoſuit, Troici, 


quam quidam rentur, abfuit. Nam ferme ante annas 90 flo» 
fruit, intra mille natus eſt: quo nomine non eſt mirandum 


guod ſzepe illud uſurpat, alot vc Bro roi 1c nn. Hoc enim ut homi- 
num ita ſœculorum notatur differentia, Vell. Paterc, lib, 1, 
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terculus, That it muſt have been conſiderably la- 
ter, from his own confeſſion, that mankind 
* was but half as ſtrong in his age, as in that 
* he writ of ;” which, as it is founded upon a 
notion of a gradual degeneracy in our nature, 
diſcovers the interval to have been long between 
Homer and his ſubject. But not to trouble our- 
ſelves with entering into all the dry diſpute, we - 
may take notice, that the world 1s inclined to 
ſtand by. the Arundelian marble, as the moſt 
certain computation of thoſe early times ; and 
this, by placing him at the time when Diagene- 
tus raled in Athens, niakes him flouriſh a little 
before the Ohmpiado were eſtabliſhed ; about three 
hundred years after the taking of Troy, and near 
a thouſand before the Chriſtian Ara. For a far- 
ther confirmation of this, we have ſame great 
names of antiquity who give him a | cotemporary 
agreeing with the computation : * Cicero ſays, 
There was a tradition that Homer lived about the 
time of Lycurgus. Strabo tells us, It was re- 
ported that Lycurgus went to Chios for an inter- 
view with him. And even * Plutarch, when he 
fays, Lycurgus received Homer's warks from the 
grandſon of that Creophilus with whom he had 
lived, daes not put him fo far backward, but 
that poſſibly they might have been alive at tha 
ſame time. 

t Vide Dacier, Du Pin, &c. concerning the Arundelian 
marble. Cicero Nu. Tuſeul. J. 5. Strabo, 
419. * Plut. vita Lycurgi. 2 | 
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The next diſpute regards his 
country, concerning which Adrian 
enquired of the Gods, as a queſtion not to be 
ſettled by men; and Appron (according to Pliny) 
raiſed a ſpirit for his information. That which 
— the difficulty, is the number of con- 
teſting places, of which Saidas has reckoned up 
nineteen in one breath. But his ancient com- 
mentator, Didymus, found the ſubject ſo fer- 
tile, as to employ a great part of his four thou- 
ſand volumes upon it. There is a prophecy of 
the $:4yls that he ſhould be born at Salamis in )- 
prus; and then to play an argument of the ſame 
nature againſt it, there is the oracle given to A. 
drian afterwards, that ſays he was born in ILhaca. 
There are cuſtoms of /Eolia and Agypt cited from 
his works, to make out by turns and with the 
ſame probability, that he — to each of 
them. There was a ſchool ſhewed for his at Co- 
 hophon, and a tomb at Is, both of equal ſtrength 
to prove he had his birth in either. As for the 
Athenians, they challenged him as born where 
they had a colony; or elſe in behalf of Greece in 
general, and as the metropolis of its learning, they 
made his name free of their city (qu. Licinid & 
Mutid lege, ſays * Politian) after the manner of 
that law by which all Haly became free of Rome, 


1A, Oe g Rewe, of Adrian's Oracle, m plin. 
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I. 30. cap. 2. Seneca Ep. 88. concerning Wa 
0 Folitian, Pref. in Homerum, ; 
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All theſe have their authors to record their titles, 
but ſtill the weight of the queſtion ſeems to he 
between Smyrng and Chios, which we muſt there- 
fore take a little more notice of. That Homer 
was born at Smyrna, is endeavoured to be proved 
by an * Epigram, recorded to have been under 
the Statue of Pr/itratus at Athens ; by the reports 
mentioned in Cicero, Strabo and A. Gellius ; and 
by the Greek lives, which paſs under the names 
of Herodotus, Plutarch and Proclus ; as alſo the 
two that are anonymous. The Smyrnæans built 
a temple to him, caſt medals of him, and grew 
ſo poſſeſt of his having been theirs, that it is ſaid” 
they burned Zoilus for affronting them in the 
perſon of Homer. On the other hand, the Chians 
plead the ancient authorities of * Simonides and 
* Theocritus for his being born among them. They 
mention a race they had, called the Homeride, 


whom they reckoned his poſterity ; they caſt 
medals of him; they ſhew to this day an Home- 
rium, or temple of Homer, near Bolliſſus; and 
cloſe their arguments with a quotation from the 
Hymn to Apollo (which is acknowledged for Ho- 


» Epigram on Piſiſtratus in the anonymous life before Homer, 
4 Vitruvius Procem. J. 7. 
_ 3 Simonides Frag. de brevitate Vite, quoting a a verſe of Homer, 
Er d vd A N- umi dN 
' Theocritus in Dioſcuris, ad ad fn, 
. orgs, 
Yurhoo; Tpduor why ty a Axaills 
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ners by © Thucydides) where he calls himſelf, 
« The blind man that inhabits Chios.” The 
reader has here the ſum of the large treatiſe of 
Leo Allatius, written particularly on the ſubject , 
in which, after having ſeparately weighed the pre- 
tenſions of all, he concludes for Chios. For my 
part, I determine nothing in a point of ſo much 
uncertainty ; neither which of theſe was honour- 
ed with his birth, nor whether any of them was, 
nor whether each may not have produced his 
own Hamer; ſince ”» Xenophon ſays, there were 
many of the name. But one cannot avoid being 
ſurprized at the prodigious veneration for his 
character, which could engage mankind with 
ſuch eagerneſs in a point ſo little eſſential; that 
Kings ſhould ſend to oracles for the enquiry of 
his birth-place ; that cities ſhould be in ſtrife 
about it, that whole lives of learned men ſhould 
be employed upon it; that ſome ſhould write 
treatiſes ; that others ſhould call up ſpirits about 
it ; that thus, in ſhort, heaven, earth and hell 
ſhould be ſought to, for the deciſion of a queſtion 
which terminates in curioſity only. 

If we endeavour to find the pa- 
rents of Homer, the ſearch is as 
fruitleſs. * Ephorus had made Maæon to be his 
father, by a niece whom he defloured ; and this 
has ſo far obtained as to give him the derivative 


His Parents, 


t Thucyd. 446. 3. * Leo Allatius de patrid Homeri, 
7 Xenophon de Zquiyocis, Plut. wid Hom, ex Ephorg, 


 ® Suidas de Tigrete. 
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name of Mæonides. His mother (if we allow 
the ſtory of Mæon) is called Crythers : but we are 
loſt again in uncertainty, if we ſearch farther ; 
for Suidas has mentioned Eumetis or Polycaſte 
and Pauſanias, Clymene or Tbemiſto; which 
happens, becauſe the conteſting countries find 
out mothers of their own for him. Tradition 
has in this caſe afforded us no more light, than 
what may ſerve to ſhew its ſhadows in confuſion; 
they ſtrike the ſight with ſo equal a probability, 
that we are in doubt which to chuſe, and muſt 
paſs the queſtion undecided. 

If we enquire concerning his own. 
name, even that is doubted of. He | 
has been called Melefigenes from the river where 
he was born. Homer has been reckoned an aſci- 
titious name, from ſome accident in his life: the 
Certamen Homericum calls him once Auletes, per- 
haps from his muſical genius; and Lucian, Ti- 
granes; it may be from a confuſion with that 
Tigranes or Tigretes, who was brother of Queen 
Artemiſia, and whoſe name has been ſo far 
mingled with his, as to make him be eſteemed 
author of ſome of the leſſer works which are 
aſcribed to Homer. It may not be amiſs to cloſe 
theſe criticiſms with that agreeable deriſion where- 
with Lucian treats the humour of Grammarians 
in their ſearch after minute and impoſſible en- 


His Name 


Y Paufanias, J. 10. * Lucian's true hiſtory, l. 2. 
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quiries, when he feigns, that he had talked over 
the point with Homer, in the and of the Bleſſed. 
J aſked him, ſays he, of what country he was? 
« A queſtion hard to be reſolved with us; to 
*« which he anſwered, He could not certainly 

& tell, becauſe ſome had informed him, that he 
«© was of Chios, ſome of Smyrna, and others of 
* Colophon ; but he took himſelf for a Babylonian, 
* and ſaid he was called Tigranes, while he lived 
© among his country-men; and Homer while he 
vas a hoſtage among the Grecians. 

114 GREG At his birth he a not to 
His Flat. have been blind, ks might 
be afterwards. The * Chian medal of him 
(which is of great antiquity, according to Les 
Allatius) ſeats him with a volume open, and 
reading intently. But there is no need of proofs 
from antiquity for that which every line of his 
works will demonſtrate. With what an exact- 
neſs, agreeable to the natural appearance of 
things, do his cities ſtand, his mountains riſe, 
his rivers wind, and his regions lie extended ? 
How beautifully are the views of all things drawn 
in their figures, and adorned with their paint- 
ings? What addreſs in action, what viſible cha- 
racters of the paſſions inſpirit his heroes? It is. 
not to be imagined, that a man could have been 
always blind, who thus inimitably copies nature, 
and gives every where the proper proportion, fi- 

Die medal is exhibited at the beginning of this gay. 
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e nitum putat (ſays * Paterculus) omnibus ſemſibus 
e orbus et: He muſt certainly have beheld the 
creation, conſidered it with a long atttention, and 
enriched his fancy by the moſt ſenſible knowledge 
of thoſe ideas which he makes the reader ſee 
while he but deſcribes them. 

As he grew forward in years, he His Education 
was trained up to learning (if we nd Maſter. 
credit © Diodorus) under one Pronapides, a man 
of excellent natural endowments, who taught 
* the Pelaſs:ck letter invented by Linus.” 

When he was of riper years, for . 
his farther — — andthe. Fo. 
_ gratification of his thirſt of knowledge, he ſpent 
a conſiderable part of his time in travelling; 
Upon which account, Proclus has taken notice 
that he muſt have been rich: For long travels, 
* ſays he, occaſion high expences, and efpecial- 
ly at thoſe times when men could neither fail 
* without imminent danger and inconveniences, 
* nor had a regulated manner of commerce 
* with one another.” This way of reaſoning 
appears very probable ; and if 1t does not prove 
him to have been rich, it ſhews ham, at leaſt, to 
have had patrons of a generous ſpirit ; who ob- 
ferving the vaſtneſs of his capacity, believed 
themſelves beneficent to mankind, while they 


> Parercults. L 1 * Diod. Sie. J. 3. procl. 
2 Hom, 
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ſupported one who ſeemed born for ſomething 
extraordinary. 

Agypt being at that time the ſeat of learning, 
the greateſt wits and geniuſes of Greece uſed to 
travel thither. Among theſe * Diogdorus reckons 


Homer, and to ſtrengthen his opinion alledges 


that multitude of their notions which he has re- 
ceived into his poetry, and of their cuſtoms, to 


which he alludes in his fictions : ſuch as his Gods, - 


which are named from the firſt Ægyptian Kings; 
the number of the Muſes taken from the nine 
Minſtrels which attended Oris; the Feaſt where- 
in they uſed to ſend their ſtatues of the Deities 
into Ætbiopia, and to return after twelve days; 


and the carrying their dead bodies over the lake 


to a pleaſant place called Acberuſia near Mem- 
phis, from whence aroſe the ſtories of Charon, 
Styx, and Elyſium. Theſe are notions which ſo 
abound in him, as to make Herodotus ſay, He 
had introduced from thence the religion of Greece. 
And if others have believed he was an Ægyptian, 
from his knowledge of their rites and traditions, 

which were revealed but to few, and of the arts 
and cuſtoms which were practiſed among them 
in general: it may prove at leaſt thus much, that 
he muſt have travelled there. 


© Diod. Sic. J. 1. f 'HoioJe dg x) Orr 3 
Fins Frioi Nui H opecCuripes yet bal, % „ Moor Cres d 5,04 of coc 
cailig Suſuins "EXAnos, 8 Toios Soto rag imwropicg Neves, kX) Ties TE *g 
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As Greece was in all probability his native 
country, and had then began to make an effort 
m learning, we cannot doubt but he travelled 
there alfo, with a particular obſervation, He 
uſes the different dialects which are ſpoken in its 
different parts, as one who had been converſant 
with them all. But the argument which ap- 
pears moſt irrefragable, is to be taken from his 
catalogue of ſhips : he has there given us an exact 
Geography of Greece, where its cities, mountains, 
and plains, are particularly mentioned, where 
the courſes of its rivers are traced out, where the 
countries are laid in order, their bounds aſſigned, 
and the uſes of their foils ſpecified, This the 
ancients, who compared it with the original, 
have allowed to be ſo true in all points, that it 
could never have been owing to a looſe and caſual 
information: even Strabo's account of Greece is 
but a kind of commentary upon Homer's. 

We may carry this argument farther, to ſup- 
poſe his having been round Alia Minor, from his 
exact diviſion of the Regnum Priami vetus (as 
Horace calls it) into its ſeparate Dynaſties, and tlie 
account he gives of the bordering nations in al- 
| Hance with it. Perhaps too, in the wandrings 
of Ulyſſes about Sicily, whoſe ports and neigh- 
bouring iſlands are mentioned, he might contrive 
to ſend his Hero where he had made his own 
voyage before. Nor will the fables he has inter- 
mingled be any objection to his having travelled 
VOL. J. f 
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in thoſe parts, fince they are not related as the 
hiſtory of the preſent time, but the tradition of 
the former. His mention of Thrace, his deſcrip- 
tion of the beaſts of Lybia, and of the climate 
in the Fortunate lands, may feem alſo to give us 
a view of him in the extremes of the earth, 
. it was not barbarous or uninhabited. It 
is hard to ſet limits to the travels of a man, who 
has ſet none to that deſire of knowledge which 
made him undertake them. Who can ſay what 
people he has not ſeen, who appears to be verſed 
in the cuſtoms of all? He takes the globe for the 
ſcene on which he introduces his ſubjects; he 
launches forward intrepidly, like one to whom 
no place is new, and appears a citizen of the 
world in general. 
When he returned from his travels, he ſeems 
to have applied. himſelf to the finiſhing of his 
Poems, however he might have either deſigned, 
begun, or purſued them before. In theſe he 
treaſured up his various acquiſitions of know- 
ledge, where they have been preſerved through 
many ages, to be as well the proofs of his own 
induſtry, as the inſtructions of poſterity. He 
could then deſcribe his ſacrifices after the Molian 
manner; or * his leagues with a mixture of Tro- 
jan and Spartan ceremonies: * he could then 
compare the confuſion of a multitude to that tu- 
mult he had obſerved in the 7car:an ſea, daſhing 


8 Iliad, iii. Il. ii. v. 145. 
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and breaking among its croud of iſlands: he 
could repreſent the numbers of an army, by 
_ thoſe flocks of ſwans he had ſeen on the banks 
of the Cayſter; or being to deſcribe that heat of 
battle with which Achilles drove the Trojans into 
the river, * he could illuſtrate it with an alluſion 
from or Cyprus, where, when the inhabi- 
tants burned their fields, the graſs-hoppers fled 
| before the fire to periſh in the Ocean. His fancy 
being fully repleniſhed, might ſupply him with 
every proper occaſional image ; and his foul after 
having enlarged itſelf, and taken in an extenſive 
variety of the creation, might be equal to the 
taſk of an Mad and an Odyſſey. 

In his old age, he fell blind, and His % age and 
ſettled at Chros, as he ſays in the W 

Hymn to Apollo, (which, as is before obſerved, is 
acknowledged for his by Thucydides, and might 
occafion both Simonides and Theocritus to call him 
a Chian). Strabo relates, That Lycurgus, the 
great legiſlator of Sparta was reported to have 
a conference with Homer, after he had ſtudied 
the laws of Crete and AÆgypt, in order to form 
his conſtitutions. If this be true; how much a 
nobler repreſentation does it give of him, and 
indeed more agreeable to what we conceive of 
this mighty genius, than thoſe ſpurious accounts 
which keep him down among the meaneſt of 
mankind ? What an idea could we frame to our- 


1 Tad, ii, . 461, * Il, xxi. J. 12. Strabo, J. 10, 
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ſelves, of a converſation held between two per- 
ſons ſo conſiderable; a philoſopher conſcious of 
the force of poetry, and a poet knowing in the 
depths of philoſophy ; both their ſouls improved 
with learning, both eminently raiſed above little 
deſigns or the meaner kind of intereſt, and meet- 
ing together to conſult the good of mankind ? 
But in this I have only indulged a thought which 
is not to be inſiſted upon; the evidence of hiſtory 
rather tends to prove that Lycurgus brought his. 
works from Aſia after his death: which Pro- 
clus imagines to have happened at a great old 
age, on account of his vaſt extent of learning, 
for which a ſhort life could never ſuffice, | 
8 If we would now make a con- 
and manners, jecture concerning the genius and 

temper of this great man ; perhaps 
his works, which would not furniſh us with facts 
for his life, will be more reaſonably made uſe of 
to give us a picture of his mind: to this end 
therefore, we may ſuffer the very name and no- 
tion of a book to vaniſh for a while, and look 
upon what 1s left us, as a converſation, in order 
to gain an acquaintance with Homer. Perhaps 
the general air of his works will become the ge- 
neral character of his genius; and the particu- 
lar obſervations give ſome light to the particular 
turns of his temper. His comprehenſive know 
—_ ſhews that his ſoul was not formed — a 
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narrow channel for a fingle ſtream, but as an 
expanſe which might receive an ocean into its 
boſom ; that he had the ſtrongeſt deſire of im- 
provement, and an unbounded curiofity, which 
made its advantage of every tranſient circum- 
ſtance, or obvious accident. His ſolid and fen- 
tentious manner may make us admire him for a 
man of judgment: one who, in the darkeſt 
ages, could enter far into a diſquiſition of hu- 
man nature; who, notwithſtanding all the 
changes which governments, manners, rites, and 
even the notions of Virtue, have undergone, and 
notwithſtanding the improvements ſince made 
in Arts, could ſtill abound with fo ndany maxims 
correſpondent to Truth, and notions applicable 
to ſo many Sciences. The fire, which is fo ob- 
ſervable in his Poem, may make us naturally 
conjecture him to have been of a warm temper, 

and lively behaviour; and the pleaſurable air 
which every where overſpreads i it, may give us 
reaſon to think, that fire of ĩmagination was tem- 
pered with ſweetneſs and affability. If we farther 
obſerve the particulars he treats of, and imagine 
that he laid a ſtreſs upon the Sentiments he de- 

livers, purſuant to his real opinions; we ſhall 
take him to be-of a religious ſpirit, by his incul- 
cating in almoſt every page the worſhip of the 
Gods. We ſhall imagine him to be a generous 
lover of his country, from his care to extol it 
every where ; which is carried to ſuch a height, 
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as to make © Plutarch obſerve, That though many 


of the Barbarians are made priſeners or ſuppli- 


ants, yet neither of theſe diſgraceful accidents 
(which are common to all nations in war) ever 
happens to one Greek throughout his works. 
We ſhall. take him to be a compaſſionate lover of 
mankind, from his numberleſs praiſes of hoſpi- 
tality and charity; (if indeed we are not to ac- 
count for them, as the common writers of his 
life imagine, from his owing his ſupport to theſe 
virtues). It might ſeem from his love of ſtories, _ 
with his manner of telling them ſometimes, that 
he gave his own picture when he painted his 
Neſtor, and, as wiſe as he was, was no enemy to 
talking. One would think from his praiſes of 
wine, his copious goblets, and pleafing deſcrip- 
tions of banquets, that he was addicted to a 
chearful, ſociable life, which Horace takes no- 
tice of as a kind of tradition ; 


* 


fe Laudibus arguitur vini vinoſus H omerus.“ 
Ep. 19. J. 1, 


PEN that he was not (as may be gueſſed of Virgil 

from his works) averſe to the female ſex, will 

appear from his care to pamt them amiably upon 

all occaſions : his Andromache and Penelope are in 

each of his Poems moſt ſhining characters of 

copjuga aftection; even his Helena herſelf is 
1 * de Aud. Poetis. 
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drawn with all the ſoftnings imaginable; his 


ſoldiers are exhorted to combat with the hopes 
of women ; his commanders are furniſhed with 
fair ſlaves in their tents, nor is the venerable 
Neſtor without a miſtreſs. 98 

It is true, that in this way of turning a bot 
into a man, this reaſoning from his works to 
himſelf, we can at beſt but hit off a few out-lines 
of a character: wherefore I ſhall carry it no far- 
ther, but conclude with one diſcovery which we 
may make from his fence ; a diſcovery extremely 
proper to be made in this manner, which is, 
That he was of a very modeſt temper. There 
is in all other Poets a cuſtom of ſpeaking of 
themſelves, and a vanity of promiſing eternity 
to their writings: in both which Hamer, who 


 -has the beſt title to peak out, is altogether ſilent. 


As to the laſt of them, the world has made him 
ample recompence; it has given him that eter- 
| nity he would not promiſe himſelf : but what- 
ever endeavours have been offered in reſpect of 
the former, we find ourſelves ſtill under an irre- 
parable loſs. That which others have faid of 
him has amounted to no more than conjecture ; 
that which I have ſaid is no farther to be inſiſted 


on: I have uſed the liberty which may be in- 


dulged me by precedent, to give my own opinions 
among the accounts of others, and the world 
may be pleaſed to receive them as ſo many will- 
ing endeavours to gratify its curioſity, 
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Catalogue of The only inconteſtable works 
his Works. which Homer has left behind him 
are the Nad and Odyſſey.; the Ba- 
trachomyomachia or Battle of the frogs and mice, 
has been diſputed, but 1s however allowed for his 
by many authors; amongſt whom * Statius has 
reckoned it like the Culex of Virgil, a trial of 
force before his greater performances. It is in- 
deed a beautiful piece of raillery, in which a 
great writer might delight to unbend himſelf; 
an inſtance of that agreeable trifling, which has 
been at ſome time or other indulged by the fineſt 
geniuſes, and the offspring of that amuſing and 
chearful humour, which generally accompanies 
the character of a rich imagination, like a vein 
of Mercury running mingled with a mine of 
Gold. 
The Hymns have been doubted alſo, and at- 
tributed by the Scholiaſts to Cynethus the Rhapſo- 
diſt ; but neither Thucydides, Lucian, nor Pau- 
fanias, have ſcrupled to cite them as genuine. \ 
We have the authority of the two former for that 
to Atello, though jt be obſerved that the word 
News; is found in it, which the book de Poefe 
Homericd (aſcribed to Plutarch) tells us, was not 
in uſe in Homer's time. We have alſo an au- 
thority of the laſt for a Hymn to Ceres, of which 
he has given us a fragment. That to Mars is 


* Statius ref ad Sylv. 1. ® Thucyd.l. 3. 4 Lucian, 
Phalarid. 2, Pauſan. Bœotic. * Pauf, Meſſen. 
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objected againſt for mentioning Tyupawves, and 
that which is the firſt to Minerva, for uſing 
Tui, both of them being (according to the au- 
thor of the treatiſe before mentioned) words of a 
later invention. The Hymn to Venus has many 
of its lines copied by Virgil, in the interview be- 
tween /Eneas and that Goddeſs in the firſt Æneid. 
But whether theſe Hymns are Homer's, or not, 
they are always judged to be near as ancient, if 
not of the ſame age with him. 

The Epigrams are extracted out of the life, 
ſaid to be written by Herodotus, and we leave 
them as ſuch to ſtand or fall with it ; except the 
Epitaph on Midas, which is very ancient, quoted 
without its author both by Plato and Longinus, 
and (according to Laertius) aſcribed by Simo- 
 nides to Cleobulus the wife man; who living after 
Homer, anſwers better to the age of Midas the 
1. of Gordias. | 
The Margites, which is loft, is ſaid by * Ari- 
iotle to have been a Poem of a comick nature, 
wherein Homer made uſe of iambick verſes as 
proper for raillery. It was a jeſt upon the fair 
ſex, and had its name from one Margites, a weak 
man, who was the ſubject of it. The ſtory is 
ſomething looſe, as may be ſeen by the account 
of it ſtill preſerved in 1 s Comment on 


the Odyſſey. 


t Plat. in Phæd. * Longin. F. 36. Edit. Tollii. 
_ * Laertius in vita Cleobuli. * Arift, Poet. cap. 4. 
7 Euſtath. in Odyſl. 10. 
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The Cercopes was a ſatirical work, which is alſo 
- loſt; we may however imagine it was levelled 
againſt the vices of men, if our conjecture be right 
that it was founded upon the * old fable of Cer- 

copes, a nation who were turned into monkzes for 
their frauds and impoſtures. 

The Deſiruttion of Oechalia, was a Poem of 
which (according to Ey/tathius) Hercules was the 
Hero ; and the ſubject, his ravaging that coun- 
try; becauſe Eurytus the King had denied him 
his daughter ole. - 

The Ilias Minor was a piece which included 
both the taking of Troy, and the return of the 
 Grectans : in this was the ſtory of Sinon, which 
Virgil has made uſe of. Ariftotle has judged it 
not to belong to Homer. | 

The Cypriacks, if it was upon them that Næ- 
vias founded his Mas Cypria (as Mr. Dacter 
conjectures) were the love adventures of the ladies 
at the ſiege: theſe are rejected by © Herodotus, for 
ſaying that Paris brought Helen to Troy in three 
days; whereas Homer aſſerts they were long driven 
from place to place. 

There are other things aſcribed to him, ſuch 
as the Heptapection goat, the Arachnomachia, &c. 
in the ludicrous manner; and the Thebais, Epi- 
goni, or ſecond ſiege of Thehes, the Phocais, Ama- 
zonia, &c. in the ſerious : which, if they were 


z Ovid. Hetam. I. 14. de Cercop. * Ariſt. Poet, 
cap. 24. Pac. en Ariſt. Poet, cap, 24. © Werod, J. 3. 
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his, are to be reputed a real loſs to the learned 
world. Time, in ſome things, may have pre- 
vailed over Homer himſelf, and left only the names 
of theſe works, as memorials that ſuch were in 
being; but while the Mad and Odyſſey remain, 
hg ſeems like a leader, who, though in his at- 
tempt of univerſal Conqueſt he may have loſt his 
_— guards, or ſome few Stragglers in the 

rear, yet with his main body ever victorious, 
paſſes in triumph through all ages. 

The remains we have at preſent, 8 
of thoſe Monuments Antiquity had Coins, Mar- 
framed for him, are but few, It Pe, remaining. 
could not be thought that they who 
knew ſo little of the e of Homer, could have a 
right knowledge of his pern: yet they had ſta- 
tues of him as of their Gods, whoſe forms they 
had never feen. © Quimimo quæ non ſunt, fingun- 
* tur (ſays Pliny) pariuntgue defideria non traditi 
* oultits, ficut in Homero event.” But though 
the ancient portraits of him ſeem purely notional, 
yet they agree (as I think Fabretti has obſerved) 
in repreſenting him with a ſhort curled beard, and 
diſtin& marks of age in his forchead. That which 
is prefixed to this book, is taken from an ancient 
marble buſt, in the palace of Farneſe at Rome. 

In Boliſſus near Chios there is a ruin, which 
was ſhewn for the houſe of Homer, which 
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Leo Allatius went on-/ pilgrimage to viſit, and 
(as he tells us) found nothing but a few. ſtones 
crumbling away with age, over which he and 
his companions wept for ſatisfaction. 

They erected Temples to Homer in Smyrna, as 


appears from Cicero; one of theſe is ſuppoſed 


to be yet extant, and the ſame which they ſhew 
for the Temple of Janus. It agrees with Stra- 
bo's deſcription, a ſquare building of ſtone, near 
a river, thought to be the Meles, with two doors 
oppoſite to each other, North and South, and a a 
large Niche within the eaſt wall, where the image 
ſtood: but M. Sen denies this to be the true 

Of the medals ſtruck for him, there are ſome 
both of Chios and Smyrna (till in being, and ex- 
hibited at the beginning of this Eſſay. The moſt 
valuable with reſpect to the largeneſs of the head, 
is that of Amaſtris, which is carefully copied from 
an original belonging to the preſent Earl of Pem- 
broke, and is the ſame which Gronovius, Cuperus, 


and Dacier have copies of, but very incorrectly 


performed. | 
But that which of all the remains has been of 


late the chief amuſement of the learned, 1s the 
marble called his Apotbeofis, the work of Arche- 
laus of Priene, and now in the palace of Colonna. 


Leo Allat. de patria Hom, cap. 13. Cicero pro 
Archia, > Strabo, J. 14. Ts Ohg De Tigayer®- ixyoa 
#2» Opie Lede, &c. de Smyrna. | 
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We ſee there a Temple hung with its veil, where 
Hamer is placed on a ſeat with a footſtool to it, 
as he has deſcribed the ſeats of his Gods; ſup- 
ported on each ſide with figures repreſenting the 
Niad and the Odyſſey, the one by a ſword, the 
other by the ornaments of a ſhip, which denotes 
the voyages of Ulyſſes. On each fide of his foot- 
| ſtool are mice, in alluſion to the Batrachomyoma- 
chia. Behind is Time waiting upon him, and a 
figure with turrets on his head, which ſignifies 
the World, crowning him with the Laurel. Be- 
fore him is an altar, at which all the Arts are 
. facrificing to him as to their Deity. On one ſide 
of the altar ſtands a boy, repreſenting Mythology ; 
on the other a woman, repreſenting Hrftpry : 
after her is Poetry bringing the ſacred fire; and 
in a long following train, Tragedy, Comedy, Na- 
ture, Virtue, Memory, Rhetorich, and Wildom, all 
in their proper Attitudes. 


SECT. II. 


AVING now finiſhed what was propoſed 
concerning the hiſtory of Homer's life, I 
ſhall proceed to that of his works; and conſider- 
ing him no longer as a Man, but as an Author, 
proſecute the thread of his ſtory in this his ſe- 
cond life, through the different degrees of eſteem 
which thoſe writmgs have obtained in different 
periods of time. Now 
It has been the fortune of ſeveral great geniuſes 
not to be known while they lived, either for want 
of hiſtorians, the meanneſs of fortune, or the 
love of retirement, to which a poetical temper 19 
peculiarly addicted. Yet after death their works 
give themſelves a life in Fame, without the help 
of an hiſtorian ; and, notwithſtanding the mean- 
neſs of their author, or his love of retreat, they 
go forth among mankind, the glories of that 
age which produced them, and the delight of 
thoſe which follow it, This is a fate paxticularly 
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verified in Hemer, than whom no conſiderable 
author is leſs known as to himſelf, nnn 
valued as to his productions. 

The earlieſt account of theſe i is The fin publi- 
faid by * Platarch to be ſome time cation of his 
after his death, when Zycurgus fall- N by . 
ed to Aa: © There he had the © 
<« firſt ſight of Homer's works, which were pro- 
e bably preſerved by the grand-children of Crec- 
« philus; and having obſerved that their pleafur- 
e able air of fiction did not hinder the pott's - 
** abounding in maxims of ſtate, and rules of |, 
* morality, he tranfcribed and carried with him 
© that entire collection we have now among us:“ 
for at that time (continues this author) © there 
% was only an obſcure rumour in Greece to the 
reputation of theſe Poems, and but a few 
<« ſcattered fragments handed about, till Lycur- 
e gus publiſhed them entire.” Thus they were 
in danger of being loſt as ſoon as they were pro- 
duced, by the misfortune of the age, a want of 
taſte for learning, or the manner in which they 
were left to poſterity, when they fell into the 
hands of Lycurgus. He was a man of great 
learning, a law-giver to a people divided and un- 
tractable, and one who had a notion that poetry 
influenced and civilized the minds of men ; which 
made him ſmooth the way to his conſtitution by 
the ſongs of Thales the Cretan, wham he engaged 


* Plut, vit. Lycurgi. 
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to write upon obedience and concord. As he 
propoſed to himſelf, that the conſtitution he 
would raiſe upon this their union ſhould be of a 
martial nature, theſe poems were of an extraor- 


. dinary value to him; for they came with a full 


force into his ſcheme ; the moral they inſpired 
was unity; the air they breathed»was martial ; 
and their ſtory had this particular engagement 
for the Lacedemonians, that it ſhewed Greece in 
war, and Aja fubdued under the conduct of one 
of their own Monarchs, who commanded all the 
Grecian Princes. Thus the Poet both pleaſed the 
law-giver, and the people ; from whence he had 
a double influence when the laws were ſettled. 
For his Poem then became a Panegyrick on their 
conſtitution, as well as a Regiſter of their glory ; 
and confirmed them in the love of it by a gallant 
deſcription of thoſe qualities and actions for 
which it was adapted. This made Cleomenes 
call him The Poet of the Lacedzmonians : and 
therefore when we remember that Homer owed 
the publication of his works to Lycurgus, we 
ſhould grant too, that Lycurgus owed in ſome 
degree the enforcement of his laws to the works 
of Homer. 195 

At their firſt appearance in Greece, 
they were not reduced into a regu- 
lar body, but remained as they were 
brought over, in ſeveral ſeparate pieces, called 


Plutarch. 4pophtheg. 


Their recepti- 
on in Greece. 
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(according to Alan) from the ſubject on which 


they treated; as the battle at the ſhips, the death 
of Dolon, the valour of Agamemnon, the Patro- 
clea, the grot 'of Calypſo, the ſlaughter of the 
Mocers, and the like. Nor were theſe entitled 
Books, but Rhapſodies ; from whence they who 


ſung them had the title of Rhapſodiſix. It was in 


this manner they began to be diſperſt, while 
their poetry, their hiſtory, the glory they aſcribed 
to Greece in general, the particular deſcription 
they gave of it, and the compliment they paid 
to every little ſtate by an honourable mention, 
ſo influenced all, that they were tranſcribed and 
ſung with general approbation. But what ſeems 
to have moſt recommended them was, that 
Greece which could not be great in its divided 


condition, looked upon the fable of them as a 


likely plan of future grandeur. They ſeem from 
thenceforward to have had an eye upon the con- 
queſt of Aſia, as a proper undertaking, which 
by its importance might occaſion union enough 
to give a diverſion from civil wars, and by its 
proſecution bring in an acquiſition of honour 
and empire. This is the meaning of * Tfocrates, 
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when he tells us, That Homer's poetry was in 
ee the greater eſteem, becauſe it gave exceeding 
* praiſe to thoſe who fought againſt the Barba- 
„ rians. Our anceſtors (continues he) honour- 
« ed it with a place in education and muſical 
<« conteſts, that by often hearing it we ſhould 
% have a, notion of an original enmity between 
« us and thoſe nations ; and that admiring the 
virtue of thoſe who fought at Troy, we ſhould 
c be induced to emulate their glory.” And in- 
deed they never quitted this thought, till they 
had ſucceſsfully carried their arms wherever Ho- 
mer might thus excite them. 
Digeſled into But while his works were ſuf- 
order at Athens, fered to lie in a diſtracted manner, 
the chain of ſtory was not always 
perceived, ſo that they loſt much of their force 
and beauty by being read diſorderly. Where- 
fore as Lacedæmon had the firſt honour of their 
publication by Lycurgus, that of their regulation 
fell to the ſhare of Athens in the time of © Solon, 
who- himſelf made a law for their recital. It 
was then that P://tratus, the Tyrant of Athens, 
who was a man of great learning and eloquence, 
(as * Cicers has it) firſt put together the confuſed 
»Diog. Laert. vit. Sol, + * Quis doctior iiſdem illis 
tempotibus, aut cujus eloquentia literis inſtructior quam Piſi- 
Jiratt? Qui primus Homepi libros, confuſos antea, fic diſpo- 
ſuiſſe dicitur ut nunc habemus. Cic. de Orat. l. 3. Vide etiam 


Al. J. 13. . 14. Liban. Panegyr. in Jul. Anonymam Homeri 
vitam. Fuſias vero in Commentatoribus Dyon. Thracis. 
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parts of Homer, according to that regularity in 
which they are now handed down to us. He 
divided them into the two different Works, en- 
titled the Ziad and Odyſſey ; he digeſted each ac- 
cording to the Author's deſign, to make their 
plans become evident; and diſtin guiſhed each 
again into twenty-four books, to which were 
afterwards prefixed the twenty-four letters. There 
is a paſſage indeed in * Plato, which takes this 
Work from Piſſſtratus, by giving it to his ſon 
Hipparchus; with this addition, that he com- 
manded them to be ſung at the feaſt called Pa- 
natbenæa. Perhaps it may be, as Leo Allatius 
has imagined, becauſe the ſon publiſhed the copy 
more correctly: this he offers, to reconcile ſo 
great a teſtimony as Plato's to the cloud of wit- 
neſſes which are againſt him in it : but be that as 
it will, Athens ſtill claims its proper honour of 
"reſcuing the father of learning from the injuries 
of time, of having reſtored Homer to himſelf, 
and given the world a view of him in his per- 
fection. So that if his verſes were before ad- 
mired for their 2% and beauty, as the ſtars were, 
before they were conſidered ſcientifically as a ſy- 
ſtem, they were now admired much more for 
their graceful harmony, and that ſphere of or- 
der in which they appear to move. They be- 
came thenceforward more the pleaſure of the 


t Plato in Hipparcho. Leo Allatius de patria Hom, 
cap. bY | 
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-wits of Greece, more the ſubject of their ſtudies, 
-and the employment of their pens. 


About the time that this new edition of Ho- 


mer was publiſhed in Athens, there was one Cy- 
nætbus, a learned Rhapſodiſt, who (as the  Scho- 
liaſt of Pindar informs us) ſettled firſt at Syracuſe 
in that employment; and if (as Leo Allatius be- 


lieves) he had been before an aſſiſtant in the 
edition, he may be ſuppoſed to have firſt carried 
it abroad. But it was not long preſerved corrett - 
among his followers ; they committed miſtakes 


in their tranſcriptions and repetitions, and had 


even the preſumption to alter ſome lines, and 
interpolate others. Thus the works of Homer 
run the danger of being utterly defaced: which 
made it become the concern of Kings and Phi- 
loſophers, that they ſhould be reſtored to their 
primitive beauty. 
In the front of theſe is Alexan- 
3/2 Edition in der the Great, for whom they will 
aceam under . © 
Alexander. appcar peculiarly calculated, if we 
conſider that no books more en- 


liven or flatter perſonal valour, which was great 


in him to what we call romantick : neither has 


any books more places applicable to his deſigns 


on Alia, or (as it happened) to his actions there. 
It was then no ill compliment in * Aristotle to 
purge the Iliad, upon his account, from thoſe 


i Schol. Pind. in Nem. Od, 2. * Plut. in vitd 


Al exandri. 
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errors and additions which had crept into it. And 
ſo far was Alexander himſelf from eſteeming it a 
matter of ſmall importance, that he afterwards 
! aſſiſted in a ſtrict review of it with Anaxarchus 
and Calliſtbenes; whether it was merely becauſe 
he eſteemed it a treaſury of military virtue and 
knowledge ; or that (according to a late ingeni- 
ous conjecture) he had a farther aim in promot- 
ing the propagation of it, when he was ambi- 
tious to be eſteemed a ſon of Jupiter ; as a book 
which treating of the ſons of the Gods, might 
make the intercourſe between them and mortals 
become a familiar notion. The review being 
finiſhed, he laid it up in a caſket, which was 
found among the ſpoils of Darius, as what beſt 
deſerved fo ineftimable a caſe ; and from this cir- 
cumſtance it was named, The Edition of: the 
Caſter. 

The place where the works of 
Homer were next found in the 

greateſt regard, 1s Agypt, under the 
reign of the Ptolemies. Theſe Kings being 3 
ſcended from Greece, retained always a paſſion 
for their original country. The men, the books, 
the qualifications of it, were in eſteem in their 


court; they preſerved the language in their fa- 


1 ®ipelas vd. the bong vhs Offs codes 5 is 75 cage. u 
T3 A wits rd Tigh Kanolimy x 'Ardgagxer imMborl@*, xy - 
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-wits of Greece, more the ſubject of their ſtudies, 
-and the employment of their pens 
About the time that this new edition of Ho- 
mer was publiſhed in Athens, there was one Cy- 
nætbus, a learned Rhapſodiſt, who (as the Scho- 
liaſt of Pindar informs us) ſettled firſt at Syracuſe 
in that employment; and if (as Leo Allatius be- 
lieves) he had been before an aſſiſtant in the 
edition, he may be ſuppoſed to have firſt carried 
it abroad. But it was not long preſerved correct 
among his followers; they committed miſtakes 
an their tranſcriptions and repetitions, and had 
even the preſumption to alter ſome lines, and 
interpolate others. Thus the works of Homer 
run the danger of being utterly defaced : which 
made 1t become the concern of Kings and Phi- 
loſophers, that they ſhould be reſtored to their 
primitive beauty. 
In the front of theſe is Alexan- 
Ihe Eden in der the Great, for whom they will 
acean under . . 
Alexander,  appcar peculiarly calculated, if we 
. conſider that no books more en- 
liven or flatter perſonal valour, which was great 
in him to what we call romantick : neither has 
any books more places applicable to his deſigns 
on Ala, or (as it happened) to his actions there. 
It was then no ill compliment in * Aristotle to 
purge the Jliad, upon his account, from thoſe 


i $chol. Pind, in Nem. Ol. 2. * Plut, in vit 
Alexandri. 
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errors and additions which had crept into it. And 
ſo far was Alexander himſelf from eſteeming it a 
matter of ſmall importance, that he afterwards 
! aſſiſted in a ſtrict review of it with Anaxarchus 
and Calliſtbenes; whether it was merely becauſe 
he eſteemed it a treaſury of military virtue and 
knowledge ; or that (according to a late ingeni- 
ous conjecture) he had a farther aim in promot- 
ing the propagation of it, when he was ambi- 
tious to be eſteemed a ſon of Jupiter; as a book 
which treating of the ſons of the Gods, might 
make the intercourſe between them and mortals 
become a familiar notion. The review being 
finiſhed, he laid it up in a caſket, which was 
found among the ſpoils of Darius, as what beſt 
deſerved ſo ineftimable a caſe; and from this cir- 
cumſtance it was named, The Edition of. the 
Caſket. 
The place where the works of . PN 
«ditions in Æ- 
Homer were next found in the . 
greateſt regard, is Egypt, under the 
reign of the Ptolemies. Theſe Kings being = 
ſcended from Greece, retained always a paſſion 
for their original country. The men, the books, 
the qualifications of it, were in eſteem in their 


court ; they preſerved the language in their fa- 
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mily; they encouraged a concourſe of learned 
men; erected the greateſt library in the world; 
and trained up their princes under Grecian Tu- 
tors; among whom the moſt conſiderable were 
appointed for reviſers of Homer, The firſt of 
theſe was ® Zenodotus, library-keeper to the firſt 
Ptolemy, and qualified for this undertaking by 
being both a Poet and a Grammarian : but nei- 
ther his copy nor that which his diſciple Ariſto- 

- "\phanes had made, ſatisfying Ariſtarchus, (whom 
Ptolemy Philometor had appointed over his ſon 
Euergetes) he ſet himſelf to another correction 
with all the wit and learning he was maſter of. 
He reſtored ſome verſes to their former readings, 
rejected others which he marked with belts as 
ſpurious, and proceeded with ſuch induſtrious 
accuracy, that, notwithſtanding there were ſome 
who wrote againſt his performance, antiquity 
has generally acquieſced in it. Nay, ſo far have 
they carried their opinion in his favour, as to 
call a man an Arifarchus, when they meant to 
ſay a candid, judicious Critick; in the fame 
manner as they call the contrary a Zoilus, from 
that Zoilus who about this time wrote an envi- 
ous criticiſm againſt Homer. And now we men- 
tion theſe two together, I fancy it will be no ſmall 
pleaſure to the benevolent part of mankind, to 


m Suidas. 
* Arzuet ambigue dictum ; mutando notabit ; 
Viet Ar:/tarchus=——————Horat. Ars Poctica, 
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fee how their fortunes and characters ſtand in 
contraſt to each other, for examples to future 
ages, at the head of the two contrary ſorts of 
criticiſm, which proceed from good-nature or 
from ill-will. The one was honoured with the 
offices and countenance of the court ; the other, 
* when he applied to the ſame place for an en- 
couragement amongſt the men of learning, had 
his petition rejected with contempt. The one 
had his fame continued to poſterity ; the other 
is only remembered with infamy. If the -one 
had antagoniſts, they were obliged to pay him 
the deference of a formal anſwer ; the other was 
never anſwered but in general, with thoſe op- 
probrious names of Thracian flave and rhetorical 
dog. The one is ſuppoſed to have his copy ſtill 
remaining ; while the other's remarks are periſh- 
ed, as things that men were aſhamed to preſerve, 
the juſt deſert of whatever ariſes from the mi- 
ſerable principle of ill-will orenvy. 

It was not the ambition of Ægyyt In Syria and 
only to have a correct edition of 4 * 
Homer, We find in the life of * the 
poet Aratus, that he having finiſhed a copy of 
the Odyſſey, was ſent for by Antiochus King of 
Syria, and entertained by him while he finiſhed 
one of the 7hads. We read too of others which 
were publiſhed with the names of countries; 


'- © Vitruv. J. 7. in Prem. Author vitæ Arati, & 
Suidas in Arato. 
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ſuch as the Maſſalioticb and Sinopich; as if the 
world were agreed to make his works in their 
ſurvival undergo the ſame fate with himſelf; and 
that as different cities contended for his birth, ſo 
they might again contend for his true edition. 
But though theſe reviews were not confined to 
Egypt, the greateſt honour was theirs, in that 
univerſal approbation which the performance of 
Ariſtarchus received; and if it be not his edition 
which we have at preſent, we know not to whom 
to aſcribe it. 
But the world was not contented 
3 — barely to have ſettled an edition of 
his works. There were innumera- 
ble comments, in which they were opened like 
a treaſury of learning; and tranſlations, where- 
by other languages became enriched by an infu- 
ſion of his ſpirit of poetry. lian tells us, 
that even the Indians had them in their tongue, 
and the Perſian kings ſung them in theirs. * Per- 
us mentions a verſion into Latin by Labeo; and 
in general the pallages and imitations which are 
taken from him, are ſo numerous, that he may 
be ſaid to have been tranſlated by piece-meal into 
that, and all other languages: which affords us 
this remark, that there is hardly any thing in 
him, which has not been. pitched upon by ſome, 
author or other as a particular beauty. 


4 Euffathjus 19 Liados, Alian, I. 12. cap. 48. 
' Pertins; Sat. 1, | | 
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- It is almoſt incredible to what an , _ 
height the idea of that veneration hei the of their 
the ancients paid to Homer will a- reputation in 
riſe, to one who reads particularly 0, 1. PRIOR 
with this view, through all theſe 

periods. He was no ſooner come from his ob 
ſcurity, but Greece received him with delight and 
profit: there were then but few books to divide 
their attention, and none which had a better title 
to engroſs it all. They made ſome daily diſco- 
veries of his beauties, which were ſtill promoted 
in their different channels by the favourite qua- 
lities of different nations. Sparta and Macedon 
conſidered him moſt in reſpect of his warlile ſpi- 
rit; Athens and /Agypt with regard to his poetry 
and learning; and all their endeavours united 
under. the hands of the learned, to make him 
blaze forth into an univerſal character. His 
works, which from the beginning paſſed for ex- 
cellent poetry, grew to be hiſtbry and geography ; 
they roſe to be a magazine of ſciences ; were ex- 
| alted into a ſcheme of religion; gave a ſanction 
to whatever rites they mentioned, were quoted 
in all caſes for the conduct of private life, and 
the deciſion of all queſtions of the law of na- 
tions; nay, learned by heart as the very book of 
belief and practice. From him the Poets drew 
their inſpirations, the Criticbs their rules, and 
the Philoſophers a defence of their opinions. Every 
author was fond 1 to uſe his name, and every pro- 
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feſſion writ books upon him, till they ſwelled to 
libraries. The warriours formed themſelves by 


his Heroes, and the oracles delivered his verſes 


for anſwers. Nor was mankind ſatisfied to have 
ſeated his character at the top of human wiſdom, 
but being overborn with an imagination that he 
tranſcended their ſpecies, they admitted him to 
ſhare in thoſe honours they gave the Deities, 
They inſtituted games for him, dedicated ſtatues, 
erected temples, as at Smyrna, Chios, and Alex- 
andria; and Alian tells us, that when the Ar- 


gives ſacrificed with their gueſts, they uſed to in- 


voke the preſence of Apollo and Homer together. 


W Thus he was ſettled on a foot of 


| their character adoration, and continued highly 


in the begin- venerated in the Roman empire, 3 
aul. Chee. hen Chriſtianity began. Heathen- 

iſm was then to be deſtroyed, and 
Homer appeared the father of it; whoſe fictions 
were at once the belief of the Pagan religion, 
and the objections of Chriſtianity againſt it. He 
became therefore very deeply involved in the 
queſtion; and not with that honour which hi- 
therto attended him, but as a criminal who had 
drawn the world into folly. He was on one 
hand accuſed for having framed fables upon 
the works of Meſes ; as the rebellion of the gi- 


| ants from the building of Babel, and the caſting 


lian, 7. 9. cap. 15. * Juſtin Martyr, Admonit, 
ad gentes. | oo ©: * 
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Ate or Strife out of heaven from the fall of Lu- 
cifer. He was expoſed on the other hand for 
thoſe which he is ſaid to invent, as when Ar- 
nobius cries out, This is the man who wound- 
* ed your Venus, impriſoned your Mars, who 
* freed even your Jupiter by Briareus, and who 
e finds authorities for all your vices,” &c. Man- 
kind was * derided for whatever he had hitherto 
made them believe; and ” Plato, who expelled 
him his commonwealth, has, of all the Philoſo- 
phers, found the beſt quarter from the fathers, 
for paſſing that ſentence. His fineſt beautics 
began to take a new appearance of pernicious 
qualities; and becauſe they might be conſidered 
as allurements to fancy, or ſupports to thoſe er- 
rors with which they were mingled, they were to 
be depreciated while the conteſt of faith was in 
being. It was hence, that the reading them was 
diſcouraged, that we hear Ruffinus accuſing St. 
Jerome for it, and that St. Auſtin rejects him 
as the grand maſter of fable; though indeed the 
dulciſſime vanus which he applies to Homer, looks 
but like a fondling manner of parting with them. 
This ſtrong attack againſt our author, as the 
great bulwark of Paganiſm, obliged the Philo- 
ſophers who could have acquieſced as his admi-. 
rers, to appear as his defenders; who becauſe 


* Arnobius adverſus gentes, J. 7. id. Tertull. 
Apol. cap. 14. Y Arnobius, ibid. Euſebius prep. 
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they ſaw the fables could not be literally ſupport- 
ed, endeavoured to find a hidden ſenſe, and to 
carry on every where that vein of allegory, which 
was already broken open with fucceſs in ſome 
places. But how miſerably were they forced to 
thifts, when they made Juno's dreſſing in the 
Ceftos' for Jupiter, to ſignify the purging of the 
air as it approached the fire ? Or the ſtory of 
Mars and Venus, that inclination they have to 
incontinency who are born when theſe planets 
are in conjunction? Wit and learning had here 
a large field to diſplay themſelves, and to diſa- 
gree in; for ſometimes Jupiter, and ſometimes 
Vulcan was made to ſignify the ire; or Mars and 
Venus were allowed to give us a lecture of mora- 
lity at one time, and a problem of Aſtronomy at 
another. And theſe ſtrange diſcoveries, which 
Porphyry and the reſt would have to paſs for 
the genuine 7heology of the Greeks, prove but (as 
Euſebius terms it) the perverting of fables into 
a myſtick ſenſe. They did indeed often defend 
Homer, but then they allegorized away their Gods 
by doing ſo. What the world took for ſubſtan- 
tial objects of adoration, diſſolved into a figura- 
tive meaning, a moral truth, or a piece of learn- 
ing, which might equally correſpond to any re- 
ligion; and the learned at laſt had left themſelves, 


Plutarch on reading the Poets. d Porphyrius de 
Antro Nymph. &c. © Euſcbii Præpar. Evangel. I. 3, 
cap, 1, | 2 | , 
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nothing to worſhip, when they came to find an 
object in Chriſtianity. | 
The diſpute of faith being over, Reftoration of 
ancient learning reaſſumed its dig- Homer's works 
nity, and Homer obtained his pro- 8 julicha- 
per place in the eſteem of mankind. 
His books are now no longer the ſcheme of a 
living religion, but become the regiſter of one of 
former times. They are not now received for a 
rule of life, but valued for thoſe juſt obſerva- 
tions which are diſperſed through them. They 
are no longer pronounced from oracles, but 
quoted ſtill by authors for their learning. Thoſe 
remarks which the Philoſophers made upon them, 
have their weight with us; thoſe beauties which 
the Poets dwelt upon, their admiration : and even 
after the abatement of what was extravagant in 
his run of praiſe, he remains confeſſedly a mighty 
genius not tranſcended by any which have ſince 
ariſen; a Prince, as well as a Father of Poetry. 
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A view of the TT remains in this hiſtorical eſ- 
learving of Ho- J ſay, to regulate our preſent opi- 


2822 nion of Homer by a view of his 
learning, compared with that of his age. For 
this end he may firſt be conſidered as a poet, that 
character which was his profeſſedly; and ſe- 
condly as one endowed with other ſciences, 
which muſt be ſpoken of, not as in themſelves, 

but as in ſubſerviency to his main deſign. Thus 
he will be ſeen on his right foot of perfection in 
one view, and with the juſt allowances which 
ſhould be made on the other. While we paſs 
through the ſeveral heads of ſcience, the ſtate of 
thoſe times in which he writ will ſhow us both 
the impediments he roſe under, and the reafons 
why ſeveral things in him which have been ob- 
jected to, either could not, or ſhould not be 


otherwiſe than they are, 


* 
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As for the ſtate of Poetry, it was 
at a low pitch till the age of Ho- * Poe. 
mer. There is mention of Orpheus, Linus, and 


Muſzus, venerable names in antiquity, and emi- 
nently celebrated in fable fqr the wonderful power 


of their ſongs and muſick. The learned Fabri- 


cius, in his Bibliotheca Greca, has reckoned about 
ſeventy who are ſaid to have written before Ho- 
mer ; but their works were not preſerved, and 
that is a ſort of proof they were not excellent. 
What ſort of Poets Homer ſaw in his own time, 
may be gathered from his deſcription of * De- 
modocus and Phemius, whom he has introduced 
to celebrate his profeſſion, The imperfect ri- 
fings of the art lay then among the extempore 


ſingers of ſtories at banquets, who were half 


ſingers, half muſicians. Nor was the name of 
poet then in being, or once uſed throughout 
Homer's works. From this poor ſtate of poetry, 
he has taken a handle to uſher it into the world 
with the boldeſt ſtroke of praiſe which has ever 


been given it. It is in the eighth Odyſey, where 


Ulyſſes puts Demodocus upon a trial of ſkill. De- 
modocus having diverted the gueſts with ſome ac- 
tions of the Trojan war; © * All this (fays 
« Uhſes) you have ſung very elegantly, as if 
„you had either been preſent, or heard it re- 
* ported; but pats now to a ſubject I ſhall give 


Od. iſt, an Od. 8th. > Odyſſ. J. viii. 5. 487, Cc. 
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« you, ſing the management of Unyſſes in the 
* wooden horſe, juſt as it happened, and I will 
« acknowledge the Gods have taught you your 
« ſongs.” This the ſinger being inſpired from 
heaven begins immediately, and Uly/es by weep- 
ing at the recital confeſſes the truth of it. We 
ſee here a narration which could only paſs upon 
an age extreamly ignorant in the nature of Poe- 
try, where that claim of inſpiration is given to 
it which it has never ſince laid down, and (which 
is more) a power of propheſying at pleaſure aſ- 
cribed to it. Thus much therefore we gather 
from himſelf, concerning the moſt ancient ſtate 
of Poetry in Greece; that no one was honoured 
with the name of Poet, before him whom it has 
eſpecially belonged to ever after. And if we 
farther appeal to the conſent of authors, we find 
he has other titles for being called the firſt. Jo- 
ſephus obſerves, That the Greeks have not con- 
| | teſted, but he was the molt ancient, whoſe books 
| | they had. Ariftotle ſays, He was the © firſt 
| | © who brought all the parts of a poem into one 
| piece, to which he adds, © and with true 
j Fc judgment,” to give him a praiſe including 
both the invention and perfection. Whatever 
= was ſerious or magnificent made a part of his 
| ſubject: war and peace were the comprehen- 
ny ſive diviſion in which he conſidered the world; 
i and the plans of his poems were founded on 
| | © Joſeph. contra Appion. J. .. Ariſt. Poet. cap. 25. 
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on the moſt active fcenes of each, the adven- 


tures of a ſiege, and the accidents of a voyage. 


For theſe, his ſpirit was equally active and va- 
rious, lofty in expreſſion, clear in narration, 
natural in deſcription, rapid in action, abun- 
dant in figures. If ever he appears leſs than 
himſelf, it is from the time he writ in; and 
if he runs into errors, it is from an exceſs, 
rather than a defect of genius. Thus he roſe 
over the poetical world, ſhining out like a ſun 
all at once; which if it ſometimes make too 
faint an appearance, it is to be aſcribed only 
to the unkindneſs of the ſeaſon that clouds and 
obſcures it, and if he is ſometimes too violent, 
we confeſs at the ſame time that we owe all 
things to his heat. 

As for his Theology, we ſee the 
Heathen ſyſtem entirely followed. 
This was all he could then have to work upon, 
and where he fails of truth for want of reve- 
lation, he at leaſt ſhews his knowledge in his 


Theology. 


own religion by the traditions he delivers. But 


we are now upon a point to be farther handled, 
becauſe the greateſt controverſy concerning the 
merit of Homer depends upon it. Let us con- 
ſider then, that there was an age in Greece, when 
natural reaſon only diſcovered in general, that 


there muſt be ſomething ſuperior to us, and 


corrupt tradition had affixed the notion to a 
number of deities. At this time Homer roſe 
i. h 
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with the fineſt turn imaginable for poetry, who 
deſigning to inſtruct mankind in the manner 
for which he was moſt adapted, made uſe of 
the miniſtry of the Gods to give the higheſt 
air of veneration to his writings. He found 
the Religion of mankind conſiſting of Fables; 
and their Morality and Political Inſtruction de- 
livered in Allegories. Nor was it his buſineſs 
when he undertook the province of a Poet, 
(not of a mere Philoſopher) to be the firſt who 
ſhould diſcard that which furniſhes Poetry with 
its moſt beautiful appearance : and eſpecially, 
ſince the age he lived in, by diſcovering its 
taſte, bew em only given him authority, but 
even put him under the neceſſity of preſerving 
it. Whatever therefore he might think of his 
Gods, he took them as he found them: he 
brought them into action according to the no- 
tions which were then entertained, and in ſuch 
ſtories as were then believed; unleſs we ima- 
gine ſo great an abſurdity, as that he invented 
every thing he delivers. Vet there are ſeveral 
rays of truth ſtreaming through all this dark- 
neſs, in thoſe ſentiments he entertains con- 
cerning the Providence of the Gods, delivered 
in ſeveral allegories lightly veiled over, from 
whence the learned afterwards pretended to- 
draw new knowledges, each according to his 
power of penetration and fancy. But that we 
may the better comprehend him in all the parts 
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of this general view, let us extract from him a 
fcheme of his religion. 

He has a Jupiter, a father of Gods and men, 
to whom he applies ſeveral attributes, as wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, knowledge, power, &c. which 
are effentially inherent to the idea of a God. 
* He has given him two veſſels, out of which 
he diſtributes natural good or evil for the life 
of man : he places the Gods in council round 
him ; he makes * Prayers paſs to and fro be- 
fore him; and mankind adore him with ſacri- 
fice. But all this grand appearance wherein 

paid a deference to reaſon, is daſned and 
mingled with the imperfection of our nature; 
not only with the applying our paſſions to the 
Supreme Being (for men have always been treat- 
ed with this compliance to their notions) but 
that he is not even exempted from our common 
appetites and frailties: for he is made to eat, 
drink and ſleep: but this his admirers would 
imagine to be only a groſſer way of repre- 
ſenting a general notion of happineſs, becauſe 
he fays in one place, * that the food of the Gods 
was not of the ſame nature with ours. But 
upon the whole, while he endeavoured to ſpeak 
of a deity withont a right information, he was 
forced to take him from that image he diſcovered 


in nan; and (like one who being dazzled with 


* Hiad. xxiv. y. 527. f Iliad. ix. #. 498, II. v. 


v. 340. 
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the ſun in the heavens, would view him as he 
is reflected in a river) he has taken off the im- 
preſſion not only ruffled with the emotion of 
our paſſions, but obſcured with the earthy mix- 
ture of our natures. | 

The other Gods have all their provinces aſ- 
ſigned them; © Every thing has its peculiar 
; « deity, ſays Maximus Tyrius, by which Ho- 
* mer would infinuate that the Godhead was 
« preſent to all things.” When they are con- 
{ſidered farther, we find he has turned the vir- 
tues and endowments of our minds into per- 
ſons, to make the ſprings of action become vi- 
ſible; and becauſe they are given by the Gods, 
he repreſents them as Gods themſelves deſeend- 
ing from heaven. In the ſame ſtrong light he 
ſhews our vices, when they occaſion misfor- 
tunes, like extraordinary powers which inflict - 
them upon us; and even our natural puniſh- 
ments are repreſented as puniſhers themſelves. 
But when we come to ſee the manner they are 
introduced in, they are found feaſting, fighting, 
wounded by men, and ſhedding a ſort of blood, 
in which his machines play a little too groſsly: 
the fable which was admitted to procure the 
pleaſure of ſurpriſe, violently oppreſſes the 
moral, and it may be loſt labour to ſearch for 
it in every minute circumſtance, if indeed it 


* Maxim. Tyrius, Dif. 16. 
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was intended to be there. The general ſtrokes 
are however philoſophical, the dreſs the poet's, 
which was uſed for convenience, and allowed 
to be ornamental. And ſomething ſtill may 
be offered in his defence, if he has both pre- 
ſerved the grand moral from being obſcured, 
and adorned the parts of his works with ſuch 
ſentiments of the Gods as belonged to the age 
he lived in; which that he did, appears from 
8 having then had that ſucceſs for which al- 

gory was contrived. It is the madneſs of 
« men, ſays Maximus Tyrius, to diſ-eſteem 
what is plain, and admire what is hidden; 
de this the poets diſcovering, invented the fa- 
«© ble for a remedy, when they treated of holy 
% matters; which being more obſcure than 
* converſation, and more clear than the riddle, 
e 18 a mean between knowledge and 1gnorance ; 
<< believed partly for being agreeable, and partly 
for being wonderful. Thus as Poets in 
name, and philoſophers in effect, they drew 
„ niankind gradually to a ſearch after truth, 
* when the name of philoſopher would have 
been harſh and diſpleaſing.“ 

When Homer proceeds to tell us our duty to 
theſe ſuperiour beings, we find prayer, facri- 
fice, luſtration, and all the rites which were 
eſteemed religious, conſtantly recommended un- 


i Maxim, Tyrius, Dif. 29. 
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der fear of their diſpleaſure. We find. too a 
notion of the ſoul's ſubliſting after this liſe, 
but for want of revelation he knows not what 
to reckon the happineſs of a future ſtate, to 
any one who was not deified : which is plain 
from the ſpeech of * Achilles to Ulyſſes in the 
region of the dead; where he tells him, that 
* he would rather ſerve the pooreſt creature 
e upon earth, than rule over all the departed.” 
It was chiefly for this reaſon that Plato excluded 
him his commonwealth ; he thought Homer 
ſpoke indecently of the Gods, and dreadfully 
of a future ſtate: but if he cannot be defended 
in every thing as a theologiſt, yet we may ſay 
in reſpect of his poetry, that he has enriched 
it from theology with true ſentiments for pro- 
fit ; adorned it with allegories for pleaſure ; 
and by uſing ſome machines which have no 
farther ſigniſicancy, or are ſo refined as to make 
it doubted if they have any, he has however 
produced that character in poetry which we call 
the Marvellous, and from which the Agreeable 
(according to Ariſtotle) is always inſeparable. 

If we take the ſtate of Greece 
at his time in a political view, we 
ind it a diſunited country, made up of ſmall 
ſtates; and whatever was managed in war 
amounted to no more than inteſtine ſkirmiſhes, 


Politicks. 


* Odyſſ. xi, y. 488. ee T hucydides, Ii. 1, 
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or piracies abroad, which were eaſily revenged 
on account of their diſ-union. Thus one people 
| ſtole Europa, and another Je; the Grecians took 
Hefione from Troy, and the Trgjans took Helena 
from Greece in revenge. But this laſt having 
greater friends and alliances than any upon 
whom the rapes had hitherto fallen, the ruin 
of Troy was the- conſequence ; and the force of 
the Afatick coaſts was ſo broken, that this ac- 
cident put a ſtop to the age of piracies. Then 
the inteſtine broils of Greece (which had been 
diſcontinued during the league) were rehewed 
upon its diſſolution. War and ſedition moved 
people from place to place, during its want of 
inhabitants; Exiles from one country were re- 
ceived for Kings in another; and Leaders took 
tracts of ground to beſtow them upon their 
followers. Commerce was neglected, living at 
home unſafe, and nothing of moment tranſ- 
acted by any but againſt their neighbours. A- 
 thens only, where the people were undiſturbed 
becauſe it was a barren foil which no body co- 
veted, had begun to ſend colonies abroad, be- 
ing over-ſtocked with inhabitants. 
| Now a poem coming out at ſuch a time, with 
a moral capable of healing theſe diſorders by 
promoting Union ; we may reaſonably think it 
was deſigned for that end, to which it is ſo pe- 
culiarly adapted. If we imagine therefore that 
Homer was a politician in this affair, we may 
h 4 
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ſuppoſe him to have looked back into the ages 
paſt, to ſee if at any time theſe diforders had 
been leſs ; and to have pitched upon that ſtory, 
wherein they found a temporary cure ; that by 
celebrating it with all poſſible honour he might 
inſtil a deſire of the ſame ſort of union into 
the hearts of his countrymen. This indeed 
was a work which could belong to none but a 
poet, when Governors had power only over 
{ſmall territories, and the numerous Govern- 
ments were every way independent. It was 
then that all the charms of poetry were called 
forth, to inſinuate the important glory of an 
alliance; and the [rad delivered as an Oracle 
from the Muſes, with all the pomp of words 
and artificial influence. Union among them- 
ſelves was recommended, peace at home, and 
glory abroad : and leſt general precepts ſhould- 
be rendered uſeleſs by miſapplications, he gives 
minute and particular leſſons concerning it: 
how when his Kings quarrel, their ſubjects ſuf- 
fer; when they act in conjunction, victory at- 
tends them: therefore when they meet in coun- 
cil, plans are drawn, and proviſions made for 
future action; and when in the field, the arts 
of war are deſcribed with the greateſt exact- 
neſs. Theſe were lectures of general concern 
to mankind, proper for the poet to deliver, and 
Kings to attend to; ſuch as made Porphyry write 
oi the profit that princes might receive from 
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Homer ; and Stratocles, Hermias, and Frontinus 
extract military diſcipline out of him. Thus 
though Plato has baniſhed him from one ima- 
ginary commonwealth, he has ſtill been ſer- 
viceable to many real kingdoms. 
The morality of Greece could not 
be perfect while there was a natu- 
ral weakneſs in its government; faults in po- 
liticks are occaſioned by faults in Ethicks, and 
occaſion them in their turn. The diviſion into 
ſo many ſtates was the riſe of frequent quarrels, 
whereby men were bred up in a rough un- 
tractable diſpoſition. Bodily ſtrength met with 


the greateſt honours, becauſe it was daily ne- 


ceſſary to the ſubſiſtence of little governments, 
and that headlong courage which throws itſelf 
forward to enterpriſe and plunder, was uni- 
verſally careſſed, becauſe it carried all things 


before it. It is no wonder in an age of ſuch 


education and cuſtoms, that, as Thucydides 
ſays, © Robbing was honoured, provided it 
* were done with gallantry, and that the an- 
*« cient poets made people queſtion one ano- 
* ther as they failed by, zf they were thieves ? as 


 * a thing for which no one ought either to be 


* ſcorned or upbraided.” Theſe were the fort 
of actions which the ſingers then recorded, and 


» Thucyd, 46, 1, 
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it was out of ſuch an age that Homer was to 
take his ſubjects. For this reaſon (not a want 
of morality in him) we ſee a boaſting temper 
and unmanaged roughneſs in the ſpirit of his 
Heroes, which ran out in pride, anger, or 
cruelty. It is not m him as in our modern 
Romances, where men are drawn in perfec- 
tion, and we but read with a tender weakneſs 
what we can neither apply nor emulate. Ho- 
mer writ for men, and therefore he writ of 


them; if the world had been better, he would 


have n it ſo; as the matter now ſtands, we 
ſee his people with the turn of his age, inſa- 
tiably thirſting after glory and plunder ; for 
which however he has found them a lawful 


cauſe, and taken care to retard their ſucceſs by 


the intemperance of thoſe very appetites. 


In the proſecution of the ſtory, every part 


of 1t has its leſſons of morality : there is bro- 


therly love in Agamemnon and Menelaus, friend- | | f 


ſhip in Achilles and Patroclus, and the love of 


his country in Hector. But ſince we have ſpoxen | 
of the Nad as more particular for its politicks, 
we may conſider the Odyſſey as its moral is 


more directly framed for ethicks. It carries 


the Hero through a world of trials both of th 
dangerous and pleaſurable nature. It ſhewg; 
him firſt under moſt ſurpriſing weights of ad 
verſity, among ſhipwrecks and ſavages; all theſg!” 
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he is made to paſs through, in the methods by - 
which it becomes a man to conquer ; a patience 
in ſuffering, and a preſence of mind in every 
accident. It ſhews him again in another view, 
tempted with the baits of idle or unlawful plea» 
ſures ; and then points out the methods of be- 
ing ſafe from them. But if in general we con- 
ſider the care our- author has taken to fix his 
leſſons of morality by. the proverbs and precepts 
he delivers, we ſhall not wonder if Greece, 
which afterwards gave the appellation of w/e 
to men who ſettled angle ſentences of truth, ſhould 
give him the title of the Father of Virtue, for 
introducing ſuch a number, To be brief, if 
we take the opinion of Horace, he has pro- 
poſed him to us as a maſter of morality ; he 
*: lays down the common philoſophical diviſion of 
* gud, into pleaſant, profitable, and honeſt ; and then 
= aſlerts that Homer has more fully and clearly in- 
© ſtructed us in each of them, than the moſt rigid 
Z philoſophers. | 

Some indeed have thought, notwithſtanding 
all this, that Homer had only a deſign to pleaſe 
in his inventions; and that others have ſince 
= Extracted morals out of his ſtories (as indeed 
all ſtories are capable of being uſed ſo). But 


2 Qui quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 


Plenius & melius Chryſippo & Crantore dicit. 
Hor. Ep. 2. lib. 1. 
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this is an opinion concerning Poetry, which the 
world has rather degenerated into, than begun 
with. The traditions of Orpheus's civilizing 
mankind by moral poems, with others of the 
like nature, may ſhew there was a better uſe 
of the art both known and practiſed. There 
zs alſo a remarkable paſſage of this kind in the 
third book of the Odyſſey, that Agamemnon left 
one of the * Poets of thoſe times in his Court 
when he failed for Troy; and that his Queen 
was preſerved virtuous by his ſongs, till Agy/thus 
was forced to expel him in order to debauch 
her. Here he has hinted what a true poetical 
ſpirit can do, when applied to the promotion 
of virtue; and from this one may judge he 
could not but defign that himſelf, which he 
recommends as the duty and merit of his pro- 
feſſion. Others ſince his time may have ſe- 
duced the art to worſe intentions ; but they 
who are offended at the liberties of ſome poets, 
ſhould not condemn all in the groſs for trifling 
or corruption ; eſpecially when the evidence runs 
ſo ſtrongly for any one, to the contrary. 

We may in general go on to obſerve, that 
at the time when Homer was born, Greece did 
not abound in learning. For where-ever Poli- 
ticks and Morality are weak, learning wants 


»Odyſſ. iti. 5. 267. 
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its peaceable air to thrive in. He has however 
introduced as much of their Learning, and even 
of what he learned from Agypr, as the nature 
and compaſs of his work would admit. But 
that we may not miſtake the Elogies of thoſe 
ancients who call him the Father of Arts and 
Sciences, and be ſurpriſed to find fo little of 
them (as they are now in perfection) in his 
works; we ſhould know that this character is 
not to be underſtood at large, as if he had in- 
chuded the full and regular ſyſtems of every 
thing: he is to be conſidered profeſſedly only 
in quality of a poet ; this was his buſineſs, to 
which as whatever he knew was to be ſubſer- 
vient, ſo he has not failed to introduce thoſe 
ſtrokes of knowledge from the whole circle of 
arts and ſciences, which the ſubject demanded, 
either for neceſſity or ornament. And ſecondly, 
it ſhould be obſerved, that many of thoſe No- 
tions, which his great Genius 'drew only from 
Nature and the Truth of things, have been 
imagined to proceed from his acquaintance with 
arts and ſciences, invented long after ; to which 
that they were applicable, was no wonder, ſince 
both his notions and thoſe ſciences were equally 
founded in Truth and Nature. 
Before his time there were no 
hiſtorians in Greece : he treated 
hiſtorically of paſt tranſactions, according as 
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he could be informed by tradition, fong, or 


whatever method there of preſerving their 
memory. For this we have the conſent of an- 
tiquity; they have generally more appealed! to 
his authority, and more inſiſted on it, than on 
the teſtimony of any other writer, when they 
treat of the rites, cuſtoms, and manners of the 
firſt times. They have generally believed that 
the acts of Tydeus at Thebes, the ſecond ſiege of 
that city, 

between the Curetes and the Ætolians, the fac- 
ceffion of the Kings of Mycenz by the ſceptre 
of Agamenmon, the acts of the Greeks at Troy, 
and many other ſuch accounts, are fome of 
them wholly preſerved 
fanhfulfy related as by any hiſtortan. Nor 
perhaps was all of his invention which ſeems 
to be feigned, but rather frequ 
traces and remains of real perſons and actions; 
which as Strabo obferves, when hiftory was 
tranſmrtted by oral tradition, might be mixed 
with fable before it came into the hands of the 


« 'This happened (ſays he) to Herodotas, 


e the firft profeſſed hiſtorian, who is as fabu- 
© Jons as Homer when he defers to the common 
_ © reports of countries; and it is not to be im- 
e puted to either as a fault, but as a neceſſity 


” Strabo, J. 1. 


the fettlement of Rhodes, the battle 


by him, and the reſt as 


ently the obſcure 


hey 
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* of the times.” Nay, the very paſſages which 
cauſe us to tax them at this diſtance with being 
fabulous, might be occaſioned by their dili- 
gence, and a fear of erring, if they too haſtily 
rejected thoſe reports which had paſſed current 
in the nations they deſeribed. 

Before this time there was no 
fuch thing as Geography m Greece. Geography. 
For this we have the fuffrage of Strabo, the 
beſt of Geographers, who approves the opinion 
of Hipparchus and other ancients, that Homer 
was the very author of it; and upon this ac- 
count begins his treatiſe of the ſcrence itfelf, 
with an encomium on him. As to the general 
part of it, we find he had a knowledge of the 
Earth's being ſurrounded with the Ocean, be- 
caufe he makes the Sun and Stars both to rife 
and ſet in it; and that he knew the uſe of the 
Stars is plain from his making Ties faif by 
the obſervation of them. But the inſtance of- 
teneſt alledged upon this point is the · ſhield of 
Avbhilles; where he places the Earth encom- 
paſſed with the Sea, and gives the Stars the 
names they are yet known by, as the Hyades, 
Pleiades, the Bear, and Orion. By the three 
firſt of theſe he repreſents the conſtellations of 
the northern region; and in the laſt he gives a 

4 Strabo, ibid. initio, * Odyſſ. JI. v. 5. 272. * Iliad. 
xviii. v. 482, Sc. | 
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ſingle repreſentative of the ſouthern, to which 
(as it were for a counter-balance) he adds a title 
of greatneſs, (Hi. 'NpivyG.. Then he tells us 
that the Bear, or Stars of the Arctick Circle, 
never diſappear; as an obſervation which agrees 
with no other. And if to this we add (what. 
Eratoſthenes thought he meant) that the five 
plates which were faſtened on the ſhield, di- 
vided it by the lines where they met, into the 


five Zones, it will appear an original deſign of 


globes and ſpheres. In the particular parts of 
Geography his knowledge is entirely inconteſt- 
able. Strabo refers to him upon all occaſions, 
allowing that he knew the extremes of the 
Earth, ſome of which he names, and others he 
deſcribes by ſigns, as the fortunate Iſlands. The 
— author takes notice of his accounts con- 

rning the ſeveral ſoils, plants, animals and 
— as Ægypt's being fertile of medicinal - 
herbs; Lyb:a's fruitfulneſs, where the Ewes 
have horns, and yean thrice a year, &c. which 
are knowledges that make Geography more va- 
rious and profitable. But what all have agreed 
to celebrate 1s his deſcription of Greece, (which 
had laws made for its preſervation, and con- 
teſts between governments decided by its au- 
thority) : which * Strabo acknowledges to have 
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no epithet, or ornamental expreſſion for any 
place, that is not drawn from its nature, qua- 
lity, or circumſtances ; and profeſſes (after ſo 
long an interval) to deviate from it only where 
the country had undergone alterations, that caſt 
the deſcription into obſcurity. 

In his time Rhetorick was not f erick 
known : that art took its riſe out A. 
of poetry, which was not till then eſtabliſhed. 
* The oratorial elocution (fays “ Strabo) is but 
“ an imitation of the poetical ; this appeared 
« firſt and was approved: they who imitated 
it, took off the meaſures, but ſtill preſerved 
all the other parts of poetry in their writings : 
* ſuch were Cadmus the Milian, Pherecydes, 
« and Hecatæus. Then their followers took 
« ſomething more from what was left, and 
sat laſt elocution deſcended into the proſe 
«© which is now among us.” But if Rhetorick 
is owing to poetry, the obligation is ſtill more 
due to Homer. He (as Quintilian tells us) 
gave both the pattern and riſe to all the parts 
of it. Hic omnibus eloquentiæ partibus ex- 
« emplum & ortum dedit : hunc nemo in magnis 
* rebus ſublimitate, in parvis proprietate, ſuper- 
* avit. Idem lætus & preſſus, jucundus & gra- 
vis, tum copid tum brevitate admirabilis, nec 
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te poeticd modo ſed oratorid virtute eminentiſſimus;” 
From him therefore they who ſettled the art 
found it proper to deduce the rules, which was 
eaſily done, when they had divided their obſer- 
vations into the kinds and the ornaments of 
elocution. For the kinds, the © ancients (ſays 
A. Gell.) ſettled them according to the three 
% which they obſerve in his principal ſpeakers ; 
his Ulyſes, who is magnificent and flowing; 
* his Menelaus, who js ſhort and cloſe; and 
*© his Fer, who is moderate and diſpaſſioned, 
t“ and has a kind of middle eloquence parti- 
*© cipating of both the former.” And for the 
ornaments, * Ariſtotle, the great maſter of the 
Rhetoricians, ſhews what deference is due to 
Homer, when he orders the orator to lay down 
his heads, and expreſs both the manners and 
affections of his work, with an imitation of 
that dictian, and thoſe figures, which the 4%. 
wine Hpmer excelled in, This is the conſtant 
language of thoſe who ſucceeded him, and the 
opinion ſo far prevailed as to make * Luintilian 
obſerve, that they who have written concerning. 
the art pf ſpeaking, take from Homer moſt of 
the inſtances of their ſimilitudes, amplifications, 
examples, digreſſions, and arguments. 


Aulus Gell. J. 7. cap. 14. = Ariſt. Topic. * Quint. 
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As to natural philoſophy, the age 2 
was not arrived when the Greeks Swi e 


eultivated and reduced into ſyſtem 5 

the Principles of it which they learned from 
egypt: yet we ſee many of theſe Principles 
delivered up and down in his work. But 
as this is a branch of learning which. does not 
he much in the way of a Poet who ſpeaks of 
Heroes and Wars; the defire to prove his 
knowledge this way, has only run Politian 
and others into trifling inferences ; as when 
they would have it that he underſtood the ſe- 
crets of Philoſophy, becauſe he mentions ſun, 
rain, wind and th The moſt plauſible 
way of making out His knowledge in this kind, 
is by ſuppoſing he couched it in allegories; and 
that he ſometimes uſed the names of the Gods as 
his Terms for the Elements, as the Chymiſts now 
uſe them for Metals. But in applying this to 
him we muſt tread very carefully; not ſearch- 
ing for allegory too induſtriouſſy, where the 
paſſage may inſtruct by example; and endea- 
vouring rather to find the fable an ornament 
to plain truths, than to make it a cover to cu- 
rious and unknown problems. 
As for Medicine, ſomething of it ,, _ 
muſt have been underſtood in that TT 


» Politian. Præſatis in Hem, 
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age; though in Greece it was fo far from per- 
fection, that what concerned Diet was invent- 
ed long after by Hippocrates. The accidents of 
life make the ſearch after remedies too indiſ- 
penſable a duty to be neglected at any time. 
Accordingly he © tells us, that the Afgypreans 
who had many medicinal plants' in their coun- 
try, were all Phyſicians ; and perhaps he might 
have learnt his own ſkill from his acquaintance 
with that nation. The ſtate of war which 
Greece had lived in, required a knowledge in 
the *healing of wounds: and this might make 
him breed his princes, Achilles, Patroclus, Po- 
dalirius, and Machaon, to the ſcience. What 
Hamer thus attributes to others, he knew him- 
ſelf, and he has given us reaſon to believe, not. 
ſlightly. For if we conſider his inſight into 
the ſtructure of the human body, it is ſo nice, 
that he has been judged by ſome to have 
wounded his Heroes with too much ſcience: or 
if we obſerve his cure of wounds, which are 
the accidents proper to an Epic poem, we find. 
him directing the chirurgical operation, ſome- 
times infuſing * lenitives, and at other times bit- 
ter powders when the effuſion of blood required 
aſtringent qualities. 
For Statuary, 1t appears by the 
accounts of Agypt and the Palla- 
Odyſſ. I. iv. 7. 231, Iliad. iv. y. 218. and Iliad. xi. 


in fine. 


Statuary. 


An ESSAY on HOMER. clxix 
dium, that there was enough of it 'very early 
in the world, for thoſe images which were re- 
quired in the worſhip of their Gods; but there 
are none mentioned as valuable in Greece fo 
early, nor was the art eſtabliſhed on its rules 
before Homer. He found it agreeable to the 
worſhip in uſe, and neceſſary for his machinery, 
that his Gods ſhould be cloathed in bodies: 
wherefore he took care to give them ſuch as 
carried the utmoſt perfection of the human 
form; and diſtinguiſhed them from each other 
even in this ſuperior beauty, with ſuch marks 

as were agreeable to each of the Deities. © This, 
« ſays Strabo, awakened the conceptions of 
the moſt eminent ſtatuaries, while they ſtrove 
* to keep up the grandeur of that idea, which 
% Homer had impreſſed upon the imagination, 
« as we read of Phidias concerning their ſtatue 
« of Jupiter. And becauſe they copied their 
Gods from him in their beſt performances, his 
_ deſcriptions became the characters which were 
afterwards purſued in all works of good taſte. 
Hence came the common ſaying of the ancients, 
« That either Homer was the only man who 
* had ſeen the forms of the Gods, or the only 
* one who had ſhewn them to men ;” a paſſage 
which Madam Dacier wreſts to prove the truth 


* Strabo, J. 8. Mn Preface to Homer, 


* 
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of his theology, different from Strabo's accepts 


tion of it. 
There are, beſides what we have ſpoken of, 


other ſciences pretended to be found in him. 


Thus Macrobius diſcovers that the chain with 
which * Jupiter ſays he could lift the world, is 
a metaphyſical notion, that means a connexion 
of all things from the Supreme Being to the 
meaneſt part of the creation. Others, to prove 
him ſkilful in judicial Aſtrology, bring a quo- 
tation concerning the births of Hector and Po- 
hdamas on the ſame night; who were never- 
theleſs of different qualifications, one excelling 


in war, and the other in eloquence : others 


again will have him to be verſed in Magick, 
from his ſtories concerning Circe. Theſe and 
many of the like nature are interpretations 
ſtrained or trifling, ſuch as are not wanted for 
a proof of Homer's learning, and by which 
we contribute nothing to raiſe his character, 
while we ſacrifice our judgment in the eyes of 
others. 

It is ſufficient to have gone thus far, in 
ſhewing he was the father of learning, a ſout 
capable of ranging over the whole creation 
with an intellectual view, ſhining alone in an 
age of obſcurity, and ſhining beyond thoſe who 


r II. viii. y. 19. Vid. Macrob. de ſom. . I. 1. c. 19. 
d U. xvii: 5. 252. 
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have had the advantage of more learned ages ; 
leaving behind him a work not only adorned 
with all the knowledge of his own time, but 
in which he has beforehand broken up the foun- 
taing of ſeveral ſciences which were brought 
nearer to perfection by poſterity : a work which 
ſhall always ſtand at the top of the ſublime 
character, to be gazed at by readers with an 
- admiration of its perfection, and by writers 
with a deſpair that it ſhould ever be emulated 
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The ARGUME N T. 


The Contention of Achilles and Agamemnon. 


7 N the war of Troy, the Geeks having ſacked ſome 

of the neighbouring towns, and taken from thence two 
beautiful captives Chryſeis and Briſeis, allotted the firſt 
to Agamemnon, and the laſt to Achilles. Chryſes, the 
father of Chryleis, and prieſt of Apollo, comes to the 
Grecian camp to ranſom her, with which the action of 
the. poem opens, in the tenth year of the fiege. The 
prieſt being refuſed and inſolently diſmiſſed by Agamem- 
non, intreats for vengeance from his God, who inflifts 
@ peſtilence on the Greeks. Achilles calls à council, 
and encourages Chalcas to declare the' cauſe of it, who 
attributes it to the refuſal of Chryſeis. The king be- 
ing ebliged to ſend back bis captive, enters into a furious 
conteſt wwith Achilles, which Neſtor pacifies ; however, as 
he had the abſdlute command of the army, he ſeizes on 
Briſeis in revenge. Achilles in diſcontent withdraws 
himſelf and his forces from the reſt of the Greeks ; and 
complaining to Thetis, ſhe ſupplicates Jupiter to render 
them ſenſible of the wrong done to her ſon, by giving victo- 
ry to the Trojans. Jupiter granting her ſuit incenſes 
Juno, between whom the debate runs high, till they are 
reconciled by the adareſs of Vulcan. 

The time of two and twenty days is taken up in this 
book ;, nine during the plague, one in the council and quar- 


rel of the Princes, and twelve for Jupiter's ſtay wwith the 


Afthiopians, at <whoſe return Thetis prefers her petition. 
The ſcene lies in the Grecian camp, then changes to Chry- 
ta, an, % Olympus. 
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A cries Wrath, to Greece the direful ſpring 
A Of woes unnumber'd,heav'nly Goddeſs ſing! 
That Wrath which hurl'd to Plato's gloomy reign 

The Souls of mighty Chiefs untimely ſlain ; 


NOTES. 


1 T is ſomething ſtrange that of all the commentators upon 
Homer, there is hardly one whoſe principal deſign is to il- 
luſtrate the poetical beauties of the author. They are volu- 
minous in explaining thoſe ſciences which he made but ſub- 
ſervient to his Poetry, and ſparing only upon that art which 
conſtitutes his character. This has been occaſioned by the 
oſtentation of men who had more reading than taſte, and 
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4 HOMER's ILIAD. Book 1. 


' Whoſe limbs unbury d on the naked ſhore, 5 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore: 


were fonder of ſhewing their variety of learning in all kinds, 
than their ſingle underſtanding in Poetry, Hence it comes to 
paſs, that their remarks are rather philoſophical, hiſtorical, 
geographical, allegorical, or in ſhort any thing rather than 
critical and poetical, Even the Grammarians, tho' their 
whole buſineſs and uſe be only to render the words of an au- 
thor intelligible, are ſtrangely touched with the pride of doing 
ſomething more than they ought. The grand ambition of 
one ſort of ſcholars is to increaſe the number of various lections; 
which they have done to ſuch a degree of obſcure diligence, 
that (as Sir H. Savil obſerved) we now begin to value the firſt 
editions of books as moſt correct, becauſe they have been leaſt 
corrected. The prevailing paſſion of others is to diſcover 
new meanings in the author, whom they will cauſe to appear 
myſterious purely for the vanity of being thought to unravel 
him. Theſe account it a diſgrace to be of the opinion of thoſe 
that preceded them; and it is generally the fate of ſuch peo- 
ple who will never ſay what was ſaid before, to ſay what 
will never be ſaid after them. If they can but find a word, 
that has once been ftrained by ſome dark writer, to ſignify 
any thing different from its uſual acceptation ; it is frequent 
with them to apply it conſtantly to that uncommon meaning, 
whenever they meet it in a clear writer: for reading is ſo 
much dearer to them than ſenſe, that they will diſcard it at 
any time to.make way for a criticiſm. In other places where 
they cannot conteſt the truth of the common interpretation, 
they get themſelves room for diſſertation by imaginary Am- 
phibelegies, which they will have to be deſigned. by the Author. 
This diſpoſition of finding out different ſignifications in one 
thing, may be the effect of either too much, or too little wit: 
for men of a right underſtanding generally ſee at once all that 
an author can reaſonably mean, but others are apt to fancy 
two meanings for want of knowing one. Not to add, that 
there is a yaſt deal of difference between the learning of a 
Critick, and the puzzling of a Grammarian. 


oF 
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Since great Achilles and Atri des ſtrove, 
Such was the ſov'reign doom, and ſuch the will of 


Jove ! 


It is no eaſy taſk to make ſomething out of a hundred pe- 
dants that is not pedantical; yet this he muſt do, who would 
give a tolerable abſtract of the former expoſitors of Homer. 
The commentaries of Eu/tathius are indeed an immenſe trea- 
ſury of the Greek learning; but as he ſeems to have amaſſed 
the ſubſtance of whatever others had written upon the author, 
ſo he is not free from ſome of the foregoing cenſures. There 
are thoſe who have ſaid, that a judicious abſtract of him alone 
might furniſh out ſufficient illuſtrations upon Homer. It was 
reſolved to take the trouble of reading through that volumi- 
nous work, and the reader may be aſſured thoſe remarks that 
any way concern the poetry, or art of the poet, are much 
fewer than is imagined, The greater part of theſe is already 
plundered by ſucceeding commentators, who have very little, 
but what they owe to him: and I am obliged to ſay even of 
Madam Dacter, that ſhe is either more beholden to him than ſhe 
has confeſſed, or has read him leſs than ſhe is willing to own. 
She has made a farther attempt than her predeceſſors to diſ- 
cover the beauties of the Poet; though we have often only 
her general praiſes and exclamations, inſtead of reaſons. But 
her remarks all together are the moſt judicious collection extant 
of the ſcattered obſervations of the antients and moderns, as 
her preface is excellent, and her tranſlation equally careful 
and elegant. | . x 

The chief deſign of the following notes is to comment upon 
Homer as a Poet ; whatever in them is extracted from others 
is conſtantly owned; the remarks of the ancients are general- 
ly ſet at length, and the places cited; all thoſe of Euftathius 
are collected which fall under this ſcheme ; many which were 
not acknowledged by other commentators, are reſtored to the 
true owner; and the ſame juſtice is ſhewn to thoſe who. re» 
fuſed it to others, 


HY 
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Declare, O Muſe ! in what ill-fated hour 
Sprung the fierce ſtrife, from what offended 
Pow'r? 10 


THE plan of this poem is formed upon anger and its ill 

effects, the plan of Virgil's upon pious reſignation and 
its rewards ; and thus every paſſion or virtue may be the foun- 
dation of the ſcheme of an Epic poem. This diſtinction be- 
tween two authors who have been ſo ſucceſsful, ſeemed ne- 
ceſſary to be taken notice of, that they who would imitate 
either may not ſtumble at the very entrance, or ſo curb their 
imaginations, as to deprive us of noble morals told in a new 
variety of accidents. Imitation does not hinder Invention: 
we may obſerve the rules of nature, and write in the ſpirit 
of thoſe who have beft hit upon them; without taking the 
ſame track, beginning in the ſame manner, and following the 
main of their ſtory almoſt ſtep by ſtep ; as moſt of the mo- - 


dern writers of Epick poetry have done after one of theſe 


great poets. 

v. 1. ] Quintilian has told us, that from the beginning of 
Homer's two poems the rules of all Exordiums were derived. 
In pauciſſimis verſibus utriuſque operis ingreſſu, legem Promi- 
&« orum non dico ſervauit, fed confliturt, Let Raprn has been 
very free with this invocation, in his Compariſon between Homer 
and Virgil; which is by no means the moſt judicious of his 
works. He cavils firſt at the Poet's infiſting ſo much upon 
the effects of Achilles's anger, That it was © the cauſe of the 
„ woes of the Greeks,” that it “ ſent ſo many heroes to 
„e the ſhades,” that “ their bodies were left a prey to birds 
and beaſts,” the firſt of which he thinks had been ſuffici- 
ent. One may anſwer, that the woes of Greece might con- 
hiſt in ſeveral other things than in the death of her Heroes, 
which was therefore needful to be ſpecified : as to. the bodies, 
he might have reflected how great a curſe the want of burial 
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Latona's fon a dire contagion ſpread, 


And heap'd the camp with mountains of the dead; 


was accounted by the ancients, and how prejudicial it was eſteem- 
ed even to the ſouls of the deceaſed. We have à moft particular 
example of the ſtrength of this opinion from the conduct of So- 
phveles in his Ajax ; who thought this very point ſufficient to 
make the diſtreſs of the laſt act of that tragedy, which is ex- 
tended after the death of his Hero, purely to ſatisfy the au- 
dience that he obtained the rites of ſepulture. Next he objects 
It as prepoſterous in Homer to deſire the Muſe to tell him the 
whole ſtory, and at the fame time to inform her ſolemnly in his 
own perſon that twas the will of Fove which brought it about. 
But is a Poet then to be imagined intirely ignorant of his ſubject, 
tho” he invokes the Muſe to relate the particulars ? may not 
Homer be allowed the knowledge of fo plain a truth, as that 
the will of God is fulfilled in all things? nor does his manner 
of ſaying this infer that he inform the Muſe of it, but only 
correſponds with the uſual way of deſiring information from 
another coneerning any thing, and at the ſame time men- 
tioning that little we know of it in general. What is there 
more in this paſſage ? © Sing, O Goddeſs, that wrath of Achilles, 
« which proved ſo pernicious to the Greets : we only know 
c the effects of it, that it ſent innumerable brave men to the 
„ ſhades, and that it was Fove's will it ſhould be fo. ' But 
c tell me, O Muſe, what was the ſource of this deſtructive 
« anger?” I cannot comprehend what Rapin means by ſaying, 
it is hard to know where this /rorcation ends, and that it is 
confounded with the narration, which ſo manifeſtly begins 
at Aurde »} A; vis, But upon the whole, methinks the French 
Criticks play double with us, when they ſometimes repreſent 
the rules of poetry to be formed upon the practice of. Homer, 
and at other times arraigh their maſter, as if he tranſgreſſed 
them. Horace has ſaid the Exordium of an Epic poem ought 
to be plain and modeſt, and inſtances Homer's as ſuch ; and 
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The King of men his rev'rend Prieſt defy'd, 
And for the King's offence the people dy d. 


Nadin from this very rule will be trying Homer and judging it 


otherwiſe (for he criticiſes alſo upon the beginning of the 
Odyſſey.) But for a full anſwer we may bring the words of 
Quintilian (whom Rapin himſelf allows to be the beſt of cri- 
ticks) concerning theſe propoſitions and invocations of our 
author # Beneuolum auditorem invocatione dearum quas prefide- 
tere vatibus creditum eft, intentum propoſitd rerum magnitudine, 
© & docilem ſummd celeriter comprehensd, facit.“ | 
7. I.] Min Aut bis Tia A. | ? 

Plutarch obſerves there is a defect in the meaſure of this firſt 
line (I ſuppoſe he means in the Eza's of the Patronymick.) 
This, he thinks, the fiery vein of Homer, making haſte to his 
ſubject, paſt over with a bold negle&, being conſcious of his 
own power and perfection in the greater parts; as ſome (ſays 


he) who make virtue their ſole aim, paſs by cenſure in ſmaller 


matters, But perhaps we may find no occaſion to ſuppoſe this 
a neglect in him, if we conſider that the word Pelides, had he 
made uſe of it without ſo many alterations as he has put it ta 
in Ilwai«dw,would ſtill haye been true to the rules of meaſure, 
Make but a dipthong of the ſecond Eta and the Iata, inſtead 
of their being two ſyllables (perhaps by the fault of tran- 


ſeribers) and the objection is gone. Or perhaps it might be 


deſigned, that the verſe in which he profeſſes to ſing of vio- 
lent anger ſhould run off in the rapidity of NaQyls. This 
art he is allowed to have uſed in other places, andi/7rg:/ has 
been particularly celebrated for it. 

Y. 8. Will of Fove,] Plutarch in his treatiſe of reading po- 
ets, interprets ai in this place to ſignify Fate, not imagining 
it conſiſtent with the goodneſs of the ſupreme being, or Ju- 
piter, to contrive or practice any evil againſt men. Eufla- 
thius makes [Vill] here to refer to the promiſe which Jupiter 
gave to Thetis, that he would honour her ſon by ſiding with 
Troy, while he ſhould be abſent. But to reconcile theſe twa“ 
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For Chryſes ſought with coſtly gifts to gain 15 
His captive daughter from the victor's chain. 


opinions, perhaps, the meaning may be, that when Fate had 
decreed the deſtruction of Troy, Jupiter having the power of 
incidents to bring it to-paſs, fulfilled that decree by providing 
means for it. So that the words may thus ſpecify the time 
of Action from the beginning of the poem, in which thoſe in- 
cidents worked, till the promiſe to Thetis was fulfilled and the 
deſtruction of Trey aſcertained to the Greeks by the death of 
Hector. However it is certain that this Poet was not an ab- 
folute Fataliſt, but ſtill ſuppoſed the power of Fove ſuperior : 
for in the ſixteenth /had, we ſee him deſigning to ſave Sar- 
pedon, though the Fates had decreed his death if June had 


not interpoſed, Neither does he exclude free-will in men; 


for as he attributes the deſtruction of the Heroes to the will 
of Fove in the beginning of the had, ſo he attributes the de- 
ſtruction of Ulyſſes” s friends to their own folly in the beginning 
of the Odyſſes, 

5. 9. Declare, 0 Muſe.] It may be queſtioned whether the 
firſt period ends at a N irre £22, and the interrogation to 
the Muſe begins with EE 5 J T4 - Or whether the pe- 
_ riod does not end till the words, %% 'Axwvavs, with only a ſin- 
gle interrogation at Ne ag ep h? I ſhould be in- 
clined to fayour the former, and think it a double interroga- 
tive, as Milton ſeems to have done in his imitation of thin 


place at the beginning of Paradiſe L/?, 
ay firſt what cauſe 
Mov'd our grand parents, &. And juſt after, 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that foul revolt ? 


Beſides that I think the propoſition concludes more nobly 


with the ſentence, Such was the will of Jove. But the latter 
being followed by moſt editions, and by all the tranſlations [ 


io HOMER ILIAD. Book. 


Suppliant the venerable father ſtands, 

Apolle's awful enſigns grace his hands: 

By theſe he begs ; and lowly bending down, 
Extends the ſceptre and the laurel crown. 20 
He ſued to all, but chief implor'd for grace 
The Brother-Kings, of Atreus royal race. 


have ſeen in any language, Rr 
complied with, only tranſpoſing the line to keep the ſentence 
laſt: and the next verſes are ſo turned as to inelude the 
double interrogation, and at the ſame time do juſtice to ano- 
ther interpretation of the words EA à % rd, Ex quo tempore ; 
which makes the date.of the quarrel from whence the poem 
takes its riſe, Chapman would have Ex quo underſtood of Ju- 
piter, from whom the debate was ſuggeſted ; but this claſhes 
with the line immediately following, where he aſks, what 
God inſpired the contention ? and anſwers it was Apollo. 

7. 11. Latona's ſor.) Here the Author, who firſt invoked 
the Muſe as the Goddeſs of Memory, vaniſhes from the 


reader's view, and leaves her to relate the whole affair through ,—» 


the poem, whoſe preſence from this time diffuſes an air of 
majeſty over the relation. And left this ſhould be loft to our 
thoughts in the continuation of the ſtory, he ſornetimes re- 
freſhes them with a new invocation at proper * Au- 
flathius. 

v. 20. The ſceptre and the laurel crotun.] There is fomething 
exceedingly venerable in this appearance of the prieſt. He 
comes with the enſigns of the God he belonged to; the laurel 

crown, now carried in his hand, to ſhew he was a fuppliant ; 
and a golden ſceptre, which the ancients gave in particular to 
Apollo, as they did a filver one to the moon, and other (arts 
to the planets, Euftathins, 
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Ye Kings and warriors! may your vows be 

crown d, 

And Troy s proud walls lie level with the ground. 

May Jove reſtore you, when your toils are o'er, 25 

Safe to the pleaſures of your native ſhore. 

But oh! relieve a wretched parent's pain, | 

And give Chryſeis to theſe arms again; | 

If mercy fail, yet let my preſents move, 

And dread avenging Phæbus, ſon of Jobe. 30 
The Greeks in ſhouts their joint aſſent declare, 

The prieſt to rev'renice, and releaſe the fair. 


5. 23. I Kings and wartiors,] The att of this ſpeech is 
remarkable. Chryſes conſiders the conſtitution of the Greeks be- 
fote Troy, as made up of troops partly from Kingdoms and partly 
from Democracies: wherefore he begins with a diſtinction 
which comprehends all. After this, as Apollo's prieſt, he 

prays that they may obtain the two bleſſings they had moſt in 
view, the 76 frer of Troy, and a fafe return. Then, as he 
names his petition, he offe rs an extraordinary ranſom; and 
concludes with bidding them fear the God if th refuſe it ; ; 
like one who from his office ſeems to foreſee their miſery, 
and. exhorts them to ſhun it. Thus he endeavours to 
work by the art of a general application, by religion, by 
intereſt, and the infinuation of danger. This is the ſub- 
ſtance of what Eu/tathins remarks on this place; and in 
purſuance to his laſt obſervation, the epithet Avenging is 
added to this verfion, that it may appear the prieſt foretells 
the anger of his God, 


12 HOMER's ILIAD. Book 1. 
Not ſo Atrides : He, with kingly pride, 
Repuls'd the ſacred Sire, and thus reply d: 
Hence on thy life, and fly theſe hoſtile plains, 35 
or aſk, preſumptuous, what the King detains; 
a with thy laurel crown, and golden rod, 
Nor truſt too far thoſe enſigns of thy God. 
Mine is thy daughter, Prieſt, and ſhall remain; 
And pray'rs, and tears, and bribes ſhall plead 
in vain; 40 | 
Till time ſhall rifle ev'ry youthful grace, 
And age diſmiſs her from my cold embrace, 


}, 33. He with pride repuls'd.] It has been remarked in ho- 
nour of Homer's judgment, and the care he took of his reader's 
morals, that where he ſpeaks of evil actions committed, or 
hard words given, he generally characteriſes them as ſuch by 
a previous expreſſion, This paſſage is given as one inſtance 
of it, where he ſays the repulſe of Chryſes was a proud inju- 
rious action in Agamemnon: and it may be remarked, that be- 
fore his Heroes treat one another with hard language in this 
book, he ſtill takes care to let us know they were under a 
diſtraction of anger. Plutarch, of reading Poets. 


5. 41. Till time ſhall rifle ev'ry youthful grace, 

And age d' viſs her from my cold embrace, 

In daily labours of the loom employ'd, 

Or doom'd to deck the bed ſhe once enjoy d.] 
The Greek is «rr4v0ar, which ſignifies either making the bed, or 
partaking it. Euflathinsg and Madam Dacier inſiſt very much 
upon its being taken in the former ſenſe only, for fear of pre- 
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In daily labours of the loom employ d, 
Or doom'd to deck the bed ſhe once enjoy d. 
Hence then; to Argos ſhall the maid retire, 45 
Far from her native ſoil, and weeping ſire. 

The trembling prieſt along the ſhore return'd, 
And in the anguiſh of a father mourn d. 


ſenting a looſe * to the reader, and of offending againſt the 


modeſty of the Muſe, who is ſuppoſed to relate the Poem. 
This obſervation may very well become a Biſhop and a Lady: 


But that Agamemnon was not ſtudying here for civility of ex- 


preſſion, appears from the whole tenor of his ſpeech z and 
that he deſigned Chry/eis for more than a ſervant maid, may 
be ſeen from ſome other things he ſays of her, as that he pre- 


ferred her to his Queen Chtemneſira, &c. the imprudence of 
which confeſſion, Madam Dacier herſelf has elſewhere ani- 


madverted upon. Mr. Dryden, in his tranſlation of this book, 
has been juſter to the royal paſſion of Agamenmon, though he 
has carried the point ſo much on the other fide, as to make 
him promiſe a greater fondneſs for her in her old age than in 
her youth, which indeed is hardly credible. 

Mine ſhe ſhall be, till creeping age and time 

Her bloom have wither'd, and deſtroy d her prime; 

Till then my nuptial bed ſhe ſhall attend, 

And having fir! adorn'd it, late aſcend. 

This for the night; by day the web and loom, 

And homely houſehold taſks ſhall be her doom. 


Nothing could have made Mr. Dryden capable of this miſtake, 
but extreme haſte in writing ; which never ought to be im- 
puted as a fault to him, but to thoſe who ſuffered fo noble 
a genius to lie under the neceſſity of it. 

5. 47. The trembling prigſi.] We may take notice 2 


once for all, that Homer is frequently eloquent in his very 


- 
— —— 
— —  — 
. 
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Diſconſolate, not daring to complain, 
Silent he wander d by the ſounding main: 50 
Till, fafe at diſtance, to his God he prays, 
The God who darts around the world his rays. 
O Smintheus ! ſprung from fair Latong's line, 
Thou guardian pow'r of Cilla the divine, 55 
Thou ſource of light! whom Tenedes adores, 
And whoſe bright preſence gilds thy Chryſa's 
| ſhores ; 5 | 
If cer with wreaths I hung thy ſacred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen {lain ; | 
God of the filver bow ! thy ſhafts employ, 
Avenge thy ſervant, and the Greeks deſtroy. 60 
Thus Cbryſes pray d: The ——_ Pow'r 
attends, 
And from Olympus lofty tops deſcends. 


filence. Chryſes ſays not a word in anſwer to the Inſults of 
Agamemnon, but walks penſively along the ſhore: and the 
melancholy flowing of the verſe admirably expreſſes the con- 
dition of the mournful and deſerted father, 


Bj N axiur eaps Sia mvPMigtns Jahaconc. 

J. 61. The fav' ring Pow/r attends.) Upon this firſt prayer 
in the poem, Eu/tathius takes occaſion to obſerve, that the 
Poet is careful throughout his whole work to let no prayer 
ever fal] intirely which has juſtice on its fide; but he who 
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Bent was his bow, the Grecian hearts to wound; 
Fierce as he mov d, his ſilver ſhafts reſound. 
Breathing revenge, a ſudden night he ſpread, 65 
And gloomy darkneſs roll d about his head. 

The fleet in view, he twang'd his deadly bow, 
And hiſſing fly the feather'd fates below, 
On mules and dogs th' infection firſt began; 


| And laſt, the vengeful arrows fix'd in man. 70 


prays, either Kills his enemy, or has ſigns given him that be 


has been heard, or his friends return, or his undertaking ſue- 
ceeds, or ſome other viſible good happens. So far inſtructive 
and uſeful to life has Homer made his fable. 

7. 67. He twang'd his deadly bow.) In the tenth year of the 
ſiege of Trey, a plague happened in the Grecian camp, occa- 


ſioned perhaps by immoderate heats and groſs exhalations, 


At the introduction of this accident Homer begins his Poem, 
and takes occaſion from it to open the ſcene of action with a 
moſt beautiful allegory. He ſuppoſes that ſuch afflictions are 


ſent from Heaven for the puniſhment of our evil actions; and 


becauſe. the Sun was a principal Inſtrument of it, he ſays it 
was ſent to puniſh Agamemnon for deſpiſing that God, and in- 
juring his Prieſt, Euſlathius. 


7. 69. Mules and degs. ] Hippocrates obſerves two ian of 1 


plagues ; that their cauſe is in the air, and that different ani- 
mals are differently touched by them, according to their na- 
ture or nouriſhment. This philoſophy Spondanus refers to the 


plague here mentioned. Firſt, the cauſe is in the air, by rea- 


ſon of the darts or beams of Apollo. Secondly, the mules and 
dogs are ſaid to die ſooner than the men; partly becauſe they 
have by nature a quickneſs of ſmell, which makes the infec- 


tion ſooner perceivable ; and partly by the nouriſhment they 
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: a thro all the duſky air 
The Pyres thick- flaming ſhot a diſmal glare. 
But Cer the tenth revolving day was run, 
Inſpir'd by Juno, Thetis god-like fon 
Conven d to council all the Grecian train; 75 
For much the Goddeſs mourn'd her Heroes ſlain. 
Tb aſſembly ſeated, riſing o er the reſt, 
Achilles thus the King of men addreſt: 


take, their feeding on'the earth with/prone heads making the 
exhalation more eaſy to be ſucked in with it, Thus has Hip- 
Poerates, ſo lotig after Homer writ, ſubſcribed to his know- 
ledge in the riſe and progreſs of this diſtemper. There have 
been ſome who have referred this paſfage to a religious ſenſe, 
making the death of the mules and dogs before the mer to 
point out a kind of method of providence. in puniſhing, 
whereby it ſends ſome previous afflictions to warn mankind, 

ſo as to make them ſhun the. greater evils by repentance. 

This Monſieur Dacier, in his notes on Ari/totle's art of poetry, 

calls a Remark perfectly fine and agreeable to God's method 
of ſending plagues on the Apgyptians, where firſt horſes, aſſes, 
Ec. were ſmitten, and afterwards the men themſelves. 

5. 74. Thetis' god- like fon Convenes a council. ] On the tenth 
day a council is held to inquire why the Gods were angry? 
Plutarch obſerves, how juſtly he applies the characters of his 
perſons to the incidents ; not making Agamemnon but Achilles 
call this council, who of all the Kings was moſt capable of 
making obſervations upon the plague, and of foreſeeing its 
duration, as having been bred by Chiron to the ſtudy of Phy- 
ſick. One may mention alſo a remark of Euftathius in pur- 
ſuance to this, that Juno's adviſing him in this caſe might al- 
lude to his knowledge of an evil temperament in the 1 of 
which ſhe was Goddeſs. 


— 
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Why leave we not the fatal Trojan ſhore, 

And meaſure back the ſeas we croſt before? 80 
The plague deſtroying whom the ſword would 

; . ſpare, | 

Tis time to ſave the few remains of war, 

But let ſome Prophet, or ſome ſacred Sage, 

Explore the cauſe of great Apollbs rage; 

Or learn the waſteful vengeance to remove, 85 

By myſtic dreams, for dreams deſcend from Jove. 


y. 79. Why have we not the fatal Trojan ſhire, &c.] The 
artifice of this ſpeech (according to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
in his ſecond diſcourſe, Ti ioxnariopiwr) is admirably carried 
on to open an accuſation againſt Agamemnon, whom Achilles 
ſuſpects to be the cauſe of all their miſeries. He directs him- 
ſelf not to the aſſembly, but to Agamemnen; he names not 
only the plague but the war too, as having exhauſted them 
all, which was evidently due to his family. He leads the 
Augurs he would conſult, by pointing at ſomething lately 
done with reſpect to Apollo. And while he continues within 
the guard of civil expreſſion, ſcattering his inſinuations, he 
encourages thoſe who may have more knowledge to ſpeak out 
boldly, by letting them ſee there is a party made for their 
ſafety ; which has its effect immediately in the following 
ſpeech of Chalcas, whoſe: demand of protection ſhows upon 
whom the offence is to be placed. 

7. 86. By myſtic dreams.) It does not ſeem that by the 
word pm; an interpreter of dreams is meant, for we have. 
no hint of any preceding dream which wants to be interpreted, 
We may therefore more probably refer it to ſuch who uſed _ 
(after performing proper rites) to lie down at ſome ſacred 
place and expect a dream from the Gods upon any particular 
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If broken vows this heavy curſe have laid, 
Let altars ſmoke, and hecatombs be paid. 
So Heav'n aton'd ſhall dying Greece reſtore, 
And Phæbus dart his burning ſhafts no more. 90. 
He ſaid, and fat : when Chalcas thus reply d: 
Chalcas the wiſe, the Grecian prieſt and guide, 
That ſacred Seer, whoſe comprehenſive view | 
The paſt, the preſent, and the future knew : - 
Upriſing flow, the venerable Sage 95 
Thus ſpoke the prudence and the fears of age. | 


ſubje which they defired. That this was a practice among 
them, appears from the Temples of Amphnaraus in Beotia 
and Podalirius in Apulia, where the inquirer was obliged to 

ſleep at the altar upon the ſkin of the beaſt he had ſacrificed, 
in order to obtain an anſwer, It is in this manner that La- 
tinus in Virgil ſeventh book goes to dream in the temple of 
Faunus, where we have a particular deſcription of the whole 
cuſtom. Strabo, lib. xvi. has ſpoken concerning the Temple 
of Feruſalem as a place of this nature; where (ſays he) the 
people either dreamed for themſelves, or procured ſome 
good dreamer to do it.“ By which it ſhould feem he had 
read ſomething concerning the viſtons of their Prophets, as 
that which Samuel had when he was ordered to ſleep a third 
time before the ark, and upon doing ſo had an account of 
the deſtruction of Eli's houſe , or that which happened 
to Solomon, after having ſacrificed before the ark at Gibeon. 
The ſame author has alſo mentiohed the Temple of Serapis 


in his ſeventeenth book, as a place for receiving oracles by 
dreams. 
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Belov'd of Jove, Achilles! would'ſt thou know 
Why angry Phebus bends his fatal bow ? 
Firſt give thy faith, and plight a Prince's word 
Of ſure protection, by thy pow'r and ſword. 100 
For I muſt ſpeak what wiſdom would conceal, 
And truths, invidious to the Great, reveal. 
Bold is the taſk, when ſubjects grown too wiſe, 
Inſtruct a Monarch where his error lies; 

For tho we deem the ſhort-liv'd fury paſt, 105 
Tis ſare, the Mighty will revenge at laſt, 

To whom Pelides. From thy inmoſt foul 

Speak what thou know'ſt, 'and ſpeak without 
controul. F 

Ev'n by that God I ſwear, who rules the day, 

To whom thy hands the Vows of Greece convey, 110 


J. 97. Belov'd of Jove, Achilles !] Theſe appellations of 
praiſe and honour, with which the Heroes in Homer fo fre- 
quently ſalute each other, were agreeable to the ſtyle of the 
ancient times, as appears from ſeveral of the like nature in 
the ſcripture. Milton has not been wanting to give his poem 
this caſt of antiquity, throughout which our firſt parents al- 
moſt 'always accoſt each other with ſome title, that expreſles 

a reſpe& to the dignity of human nature. | 


Daughter of God and Man, immortal Eve —— 

Adam, Earth's hallow'd mould of God infpir'd. —— 

Offspring of heaven and earth, and all carth's Lord, Fc. 
| C 2 
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And whoſe bleſt Oracles thy lips declare; 
Long as Achilles breathes this vital air, 
No daring Greek of all the num'rous band, 
Againſt his Prieſt ſhall lift an impious hand: 
Not ev'n the Chief by whom our hoſts are led, 115 
The King of Kings, ſhall touch that ſacred head. 
Encourag d thus, the blameleſs man replies; 
Nor vows unpaid, nor ſhghted ſacrifice, : 
But he, our Chief, provok d the raging peſt, 
Apollo's vengeance for his injur d Prieſt. 120 


v. 115. Not evn the Chief.) After Achilles had brought in 
Chalcas by his dark doubts concerning Agamemnon, Chalcas, who 
perceived them, and was unwilling to be the firſt that named 
the King, artfully demands a protection in ſuch a manner, as 
confirms thoſe doubts, and extorts from Achilles this warm and 
particular expreſſion, That he would protect him even 
„ againſt Agamemnon,” (who, as he ſays, is now the greateſt 
man of Greece, to hint that at the expiration of the war he 
ſhould be again reduced to be barely King of Mycene.) This 
place Plutarch takes notice of as the firſt in which Achilles 
ſhews his contempt of ſovereign authority. 

y. H 7. The blameleſs.] The epithet 4utywr, or blameleſs, is 
frequent in Hamer, but not always uſed with ſo much pro- 
priety as here. The reader may obſerve that care has not 
been wanting thro? this tranſlation, to preſerve thoſe epithets 
which are peculiar to the author, whenever they receive any 
beauty from the circumſtances about them; as this of blame-" 
leſs manifeſtly does in the preſent paſſage. It is not only ap- 
plied to a prieſt, but to one who being conſcious of the truth, 


prepares with an honeſt boldneſs to diſcover it. 


9 
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Nor will the God's awaken'd fury ceaſe, 
But plagues ſhall ſpread, and fun' ral fires increaſe, 
Till the great King, without a ranſom paid, 
To her own Chryſa ſend the black-ey'd maid. 
Perhaps, with added facrifice and pray'r, 125 
The Prieſt may pardon, and the God may ſpare. 
The Prophet ſpoke ; when with a gloomy frown 
The Monarch ſtarted from his ſhining throne ; 
Black choler fill'd his breaſt that boil'd with ire, 
And from his eye-balls flaſh'd the living fire. 130 
Augur accurſt! denouncing miſchief ſtill, 
Prophet of plagues, for ever boding ill! 


F. 131. Augur accurſt!]) This expreſſion is not merely 
thrown out by chance, but proves what Chalcas ſaid of the 
King when he aſked protection, That he harboured anger 
« in his Heart.” For it aims at the prediction Chalcas had 
given at Aulis nine years before, for the ſacrificing his daugh- 
ter Iphigenia. Spondanus, | 

This, and the two following lines, are in a manner repe- 
titions of the ſame thing thrice over. It is left to the reader 
to conſider how far it may be allowed, or rather praiſed for a 
beauty, when we conſider with Euſtuthius that it is a molt 
natural effect of anger to be full of words, and inſiſting on 
that which galls us. We may add, that theſe reiterated ex- 
preſſions might be ſuppoſed to be thrown out one after another, 
as Agamemnon is {truck in the confuſion of his paſſion, firſt by 
the remembrance of one prophecy, and then of another, which 

the ſame man had uttered againſt him. 


—— — 


— — 
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Still muſt that tongue ſome wounding meſſage 
bring, 

And ſtill thy prieſtly pride provoke thy King ? 

For this are Ph, Oracles explor d, 135 

To teach the Greeks to murmur at their Lord ? 

For this with falſehoods is my honour ſtain d, 

Is Heav'n offended, and a Prieſt profan'd ; 

Becauſe my Prize, my beauteous maid I hold, 

And heav'nly charms prefer to proffer'd gold? 140 

A maid, unmatch'd in manners as in face, 


Skill'd in each art, and crown'd with every grace, 
Not half ſo dear were Chtemneſira's charms, 

When firſt her blooming beauties bleſt my arms. 
Yet if the Gods demand her, let her ſail; 145 


Our cares are only for the publick weal : 


Let me be deem'd the hateful cauſe of all, 


And ſuffer, rather than my people fall, 


7. 143. Not half fo dear were Clytzemneſtra's charms.] Agn+ 
memnon having heard the charge which Chalcas drew up againſt 
him in two particulars, that he had affronted the Prieſt, and 
refuſed to reſtore his daughter; he offers one anſwer which 
oe ſoftening colours to both, that he loved her as well as 

is Queen Ciytemneſtra for her perfections. Thus he would 
ſeem to ſatisfy the father by kindneſs to his daughter, to excuſe 
himſelf before the Greeks for what is paſt,” and to make a merit 


of yielding her, and ſacrificing his paſſion for their ſafety, - 
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The prize, the beguteous prize, I will reſign, 

So dearly valu'd, and fo juſtly mine. 150 

But ſince for common good I yield the fair, 

My private loſs let grateful Greece repair; 

Nor unrewarded let your Prince complain, 

That he alone has fought and bled in vain. 
Infatiate King (Achilles thus replies) 155 

Fond of the pow'r, but fonder of the prize 


y. 155. Inſatiate King.) Here, where this paſſion of anger 
grows loud, it ſeems proper to prepare the reader, and prevent 
his miſtake in the character of Achilles, which might ſhock 
him in ſeveral particulars following, We ſhould know that 
the Poet rather ſtudied nature than perfection, in the Jaying 
down his characters. He reſolved to ſing the conſequences 
of anger; he conſidered what virtues and vices would conduce 
moſt to bring his Moral out of the Fable; and artfully diſ- 
poſed them in his chief perſons after the manner in which we 
generally find them ; making the fault which moſt peculiarly 
attends any good quality, to reſide with it. 'T hus he has 
placed pride with magnanimity in Agamennon, and craft with 
prudence in Ulyſſes, And thus we muſt take his Achilles, 
not as a mere heroick diſpaſſioned character, but as com- 
pounded of courage and anger ; one who finds himſelf almoſt 
invincible, and aſſumes an uncontrouled carriage upon the 
ſelf-conſciouſneſs of his worth; whoſe high ſtrain of honour 
will not ſuffer him to betray his friends, or fight againſt them, 
even when he thinks they have affronted him ; but whoſe in- 
exorable reſentment will not let him hearken to any terms of 
accommodation. Theſe are the lights and ſhades of his cha- 
rater, which Homer has heightened and darkened in extremes; 
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Would'ſt thou the Greeks their lawful prey ſhou'd 
. yield, | 
The due reward of many a well-fought field ? 
The ſpoils of cities raz'd, and warriours ſlain, 


We ſhare with juſtice, as with toil we gain: 160 


But to reſume whate'er thy av'rice craves, 


(That trick of tyrants) may be borne by ſlaves. 


Yet if our Chief for plunder only fight, - 
The ſpoils of Iion ſhall thy loſs requite, 
Whene'er, by Joves decree, our conqu'ring 
pow'rs | | 
Shall humble to the duſt her lofty tow'rs. | 
'Then thus the King. Shall I my prize reſign 
With tame content, and thou poſſeſt of thine ? 


1 


165 


becauſe on the one ſide valour is the datling quality of, Epic 
Poetry ; and on the other, anger the particular ſubje& of this 
Poem. When characters thus mixed are well. conducted, 
though they be not morally beautiful quite through, they 


- conduce more to the end, and are ſtill poetically perfect. 


Plutarch takes occaſion from the obſervation of this conduct 
in Homer, to applaud his juſt imitation of nature and truth, 
in repreſenting virtues and vices intermixed in his Heroes ; 
contrary to the paradoxes and ſtrange poſitions of the Stoicks, 
who held that no vice could conſiſt with virtue, nor the leaſt 
yirtue with vice, Plut, de aud. Poetis. 


* 
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Great as thou art, and like a God in fight, 
Think not to rob me of a ſoldier's right. 
At thy demand ſhall I reſtore the maid ? 

Firſt let the juſt equivalent be paid; 

Such as a King might aſk; and let it be 

A treaſure worthy her, and worthy-me. 

Or grant me this, orwith a monarch's claim, 175 
This hand ſhall ſeize ſome other * dame. 


170 


5. 169. Great as thou art, and like a God in febt. ] The 
words in the original are Swux Axvvd. Ulyſſes is ſoon after 
called A, and others in other places. The phraſe of divine 
or god-like is not uſed by the Poet to ſignify perfection in men, 
but applied to conſiderable perſons upon account of ſome par- 
ticular qualification or advantage, which they were poſſeſſed 
of far above the common ſtandard of mankind. Thus it is 
aſcribed to Achilles on account of his great valour, to Ulyſſes 
for his preheminence in wiſdom ; even to Paris for his ex- 
ceeding beauty, and to e for ſeveral fair endow- 
ments. 

Y. 172. Firfl let the juſt equivalent.) The reaſoning in point 
of right between Achilles and Agamemnon ſeems to be. this. 
Achilles pleads that Agamemnon could not ſeize upon any other 
man's captive without a new diſtribution, it being an invaſion 
of private property. On the other hand, as Agamemnon's 
power was limited, how came it that all the Grecian Captains 
would ſubmit to an illegal and arbitrary action? I think the 
legal pretence for his ſeizing Briſeis muſt have been founded 
upon that Law, whereby the Commander in chief had the 
power of taking what part of the prey he pleaſed for his on 
uſe: and he being obliged to reſtore what he had taken, it 
ſeemed but juſt that he ſhould have a ſecond choice. 
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The mighty ur ſhall his prize reign, 
Ulyſſes' ſpoils, or ev'n thy own be mine. 

The man who ſuffers, loudly may complain; 
And rage he may, but he ſhall rage m vain. 180 
But this when time requires — It now remains 
We launch a bark to plow the watry plains, 
And waft the ſacrifice to Chryſa's ſhores, 

With choſen pilots, and with lab'ring oars. - 
Soon ſhall the fair the ſable ſhip aſcend, 185 
And ſome deputed Prince the charge attend; 


This Creta's King, or Ajax ſhall fulfill, 


Or wiſe Ulyſſes ſee perform'd our will; 
Or, if our royal pleaſure ſhall ordain, 
Achilles ſelf conduct her o'er the Main; 199 
Let fierce Achilles, dreadful in his rage, 
The God propitiate, and the peſt aſſuage. 

At this, Pelides frowning ſtern, reply'd : 
O tyrant, arm'd with inſolence and pride ! 
Inglorious ſlave to int'reſt, ever join'd 195 
With fraud, unworthy of a royal mind ! 
What gen'rous Greek, obedient to thy word, 
Shall form an ambuſh, or ſhall lift the ſword ? 
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What cauſe have I to war at thy decree? 
The diſtant Trojans never injur'd me: 200 
To Phthia's realms no hoſtile troops they led, 
Safe in her vales my warlike courſers fed ; 

Far hence remov'd, the hoarſe-reſounding main; 
And walls of rocks, ſecure my native reign, 
Whoſe fruitful foil luxuriant harveſts grace, 205 
Rich in her fruits, and in her martial race. 
Hither we fail'd, a voluntary throng, 

T'avenge a private, not a publick wrong: 
What elſe to Troy th' aſſembled nations draws, 
But thine, ungrateful, and thy brother's cauſe? 210 
Is this the pay our blood and toils deſerve ; 
Difgrac'd and injur d by the man we ſerve ? 
And dar'ſt thou threat to ſnatch my prize away, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day ? 


5. 213. And dar'ft thou threat to ſnatch my prize moay, 
Due to the deeds of many a dreadful day ?] 


The anger of theſe two Princes was equally upon the account 
of women, but yet it is obſervable that they are conducted 
with a different air. Agamemnon appears as a lover, Achilles 
as a warriour: the one ſpeaks of Chryfeis as a beauty whom he 
yalued equal to his wife, and whoſe merit was too conhderable 
to be eafily reſigned ; the other treats Briſeis as a ſlave, whom 
he is concerned to preſerve in point of honour, and as a teſti» 
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Aprizeasſmall, O tyrant! match d with thine, 21 5 
As thy own actions if compar'd to mine. 
Thine in each conqueſt is the wealthy prey, 
Tho' mine the ſweat and danger of the day. 
Some trivial preſent to my ſhips I bear, | 
Or barren praiſes pay the wounds of war. 220 
But know, proud monarch, I'm thy llave no more; 
My fleet ſhall waft me to Theſſalias ſnore. 
Left by Achilles on the Trejan plain, | 
What ſpoils, what conqueſts ſhall Atrides gain ? 
To this the King: Fly, mighty warriour! 
fly, 22 5 
Thy aid we need not, and thy threats defy. 


mony of his glory. Hence it is that we never hear him men- 
tion her but as his Spoil, the Reward of War, the Gift the 
Grecians gave him, or the like expreſſions: and accordingly 
he yieids her up, not in grief for a miſtreſs whom he loſes, 
but in ſullenneſs for an injury that is done him. This obſer- 
vation is Madam Dacier's, and will often appear juſt as we 
proceed farther, Nothing is finer than the Moral ſhown. us 
in this quarrel, of the blindneſs and partiality of mankind to 
their own faults : the Greciant make a war to recover a woman 
that was raviſhed, and are in danger to fail in the attempt by 
a diſpute about another, Agamemnon while he is revenging a 
rape, commits one; and Achilles while he is in the utmoſt fury 
himſelf, reproaches Agamemnon for his paſſionate temper. | 
V. 225. Fly, mighty warriour.] Achilles having threatened 
to leave them in the former ſpeech, and ſpoken of his warlike 
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There want not chiefs in ſuch a cauſe to fight, - 

And Jove himſelf ſhall guard a monarch's right. | 

Of all the Kings (the Gods diſtinguiſh'd care) 

To pow'r ſuperiour none ſuch hatred bear : 230 

Strife and debate thy reſtleſs ſoul employ, 

And wars and horrours are thy ſavage joy. 

If thou haſt ſtrength, 'twas Heaven that ſtrength 

beſtow'd, 

For know, vain man ! thy valour is from God. 

Haſte, launch thy veſſels, fly with ſpeed away, 235 

Rule thy own realms with arbitrary ſway : 

I heed thee not, but prize at equal rate 

Thy ſhort-liv'd friendſhip, and thy groundleſs hate. 

Go, threat thy earth-born Myrmidons ; but here 

"Tis mine to threaten, Prince, and thine to 


fear. | 240 


actions; the Poet here puts an artful piece of ſpite into the 
mouth of Agamemmon, making him opprobriouſly brand his re- 
treat as a flight, and leſſen the appearance of his courage, by 
calling it the love of contention and ſlaughter. : 

y. 229. Kings, the Gods diſtinguiſh'd care.] In the original 
it is AA, or nur/t by Jove. Homer often uſes to call his 
Kings by ſuch epithets as Avſmi;, born of the Gods, or Awhs7, 
bred by the Gods ; by which he points out to themſelves, the 
offices they were ordained for; and to their people, the re- 
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Know, if the God the beautcous dame demand, 
My bark ſhall waft her to her native land ; 

But then prepare, 1Mmperious Prince! prepare, 
Fierce as thou art, to yield thy captive fair : 
Ev'n in thy tent III ſeize the blooming prize, 24 5 
Thy lov'd Briſcis with the radiant eyes. 

Hence ſhalt thou prove my might, and curſe the 


_— 


hour, 
Thou ftood'ſt a rival of imperial pow'r ; 
And hence to all our hoſt it ſhall be known, 
That Kings are ſubject to the Gods alone. 250 
Achilles heard, with grief and rage oppreſt, 
His heart fwell'd high, and labour'd in his breaſt. 
Diſtracting thoughts by turns his boſom rul'd, 
Now fir'd by wrath, and now by reaſon cool d: 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly 


ſword, . 
Force thro' the Greeks, and pierce their haughty 
Lord 3 


verence that ſhould be paid them. Theſe expreſſions are per- 
fectly in the exalted ſtyle of the eaſtern nations, and corre- 
ſpondent to thoſe places of holy ſcripture where they are called 
Gods, and the Sons of the mat High, 
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This whiſpers ſoft, his vengeance to controul, 
And calm the riſing tempeſt of his ſoul. 


Juſt as in anguiſh of ſuſpence he ſtay d, 
While half unſheathd appear'd the glitt'ring 
blade, | 260 
Minerva ſwift deſcended from above, 


Sent by the * ſiſter and the wife of Jove; 


5. 261. Minerva fwift deſcended from above.] Homer ha- 
ving by degrees raiſed Achilles to ſuch a pitch of fury, as to 
make him capable of attempting Agamemnon's life in the coun- 
cil, Pallas the Goddeſs of Wiſdom deſcends, and being ſeen 
only by him, pulls him back in the very inſtant of execution, 
He parleys with her a while, as imagining ſhe would adviſe 
him to proceed ; but upon the promiſe of ſuch a time wherein 
there ſhould be a full reparation of his honour, he ſheaths his 
ſword in obedience to her. She aſcends to Heaven, and he 
being left to himſelf, falls again upon his General with bitter 
expreſſions. The allegory here may be allowed by every reader 
to be unforced: the prudence of Achilles checks him in the 
raſheſt moment of his anger, it works upon him unſeen to 
others, but does not entirely prevail upon him to deſiſt till he 
remembers his own importance, and depends upon it that 
there will be a neceſſity of their courting him at any expence 
into the alliance again. Having perſuaded himſelf by ſuch 
reflections, he forbears to attack his General; but thinking 
that he ſacrifices enough to prudence by this forbearance, lets 
the thoughts of it vaniſh from him; and no ſooner is wiſdom 
gone, but he falls into more violent reproaches for the grati- 
fication of his paſſion. All this is a moſt beautiful paſſage, 
whoſe Moral is evident, and generally agreed on by the 


Commentators. 
Funs. 


/ 
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(For both the Princes claim'd her equal care) 
Behind ſhe ſtood, and by the golden hair 


| Achilles ſeiz'd ; to him alone confeſt ; 265 


A ſable cloud conceal'd her from the reſt. 

He ſees, and ſudden to the Goddeſs cries, 

Known by the flames that ſparkle from her eyes. 
Deſcends Minerva in her guardian care, 

A heav'nly witneſs of the wrongs I bear 270 


v. 268. Known by the flames that ſparkle from her eyes.] 
They who carry on this allegory after the moſt minute man- 
ner, refer this to the eyes of Achilles, as indeed we- muſt, if 
we entirely deſtroy the bodily appearance of Minerva. But 
what Poet deſigning to have his Moral ſo open, would take 
pains to form it into a Fable? In the proper mythological 
ſenſe, this paſſage ſhould be referred to Minerva; according 
to an opinion of the ancients, who ſuppoſed that the Gods 
had a peculiar light in their eyes. That Hemer was not igno- 
rant of this opinion, appears from his uſe of it in other places, 
as when in the third Jliad Helena by this means diſcovers 
Venus and that he meant it here, is particularly aſſerted by 
Heliodorus, in the third book of his Athiopick hiſtory. „The 
«© Gods, ſays he, are known in their apparitions to men by 
<« the fixed glare of their eyes, or their gliding paſſage through 
air without moving their feet; theſe marks Homer has uſed 
from his knowledge of the Eeyptian learning, applying one 
« to Pallas, and the other to Neptune.” Madam Dacier has 
gone into the contrary opinion, and blames Eu/tathius and 
others, without overthrowing theſe authorities, or aſſigning 
any other reaſon, but that it was not proper for Minerva 9 
eyes to /parkie, when her ſpeech was mild. 
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From Atreus ſon ? Then let thoſe eyes that view 

The daring crime, behold the vengeance too. 
Forbear ! (the progeny of Jove replies) 

To calm thy fury I forſake the ſkies : | 

Let great Achilles, to the Gods reſign d, 275 

To reaſon yield the empire o'er his mind. 

By awful Juno this command is giv'n; 

The King and you are both the care of Heav'n. 

The force of keen reproaches let him feel, 

But ſheath, obedient, thy revenging ſteel. 280 

For I pronounce (and trult a heav'nly pow'r) 

Thy injur'd honour has its fated hour, 

When the proud monarch ſhall thy arms implore, 

And bribe thy friendſhip with a boundleſs ſtore. 

Then let revenge no longer bear the ſway, 225 

Command thy paſſions, and the Gods obey. 
To her Pelides. With regardful ear 

Tis juſt, O Goddeſs) I thy dictates hear. 

Hard as it is, my vengeance I ſuppreſs : 

Thoſewho revere the Gods, the Gods will bleſs. 290 

He faid, obſervant of the blue-ey'd maid; 

Then in the ſheath return'd the ſhining blade, 
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The Goddeſs ſwift to high Olympus flies, 

And joins the ſacred ſenate of the ſkies. 

Nor yet the rage his boiling hreaſt forſook, 295 

Which thus redoubling on Atrides broke. 

O monſter ! mix d of inſolence and fear, 

Thou dog in forchead, but in heart a deer 
When wert thou knownin ambuſh'd fights to dare, 
Or nobly face the horrid front of war? - 300 


v. 298. Thou deg in farebead.) It has been one of the ob- 
jections againſt the manners of Homer's Heroes, that they are 
abuſive. Monſ. de la Motte affirms in his diſcourſe upon the 
Tliad, that great men differ from the vulgar i in their manner 
of expreſling their paſſion ; but certainly in violent paſſions 
(ſuch as thoſe of Achilles and Agamemnen) the Great are as ſub- 
ject as any others to theſe allies; of which we have frequent 
examples both from hiſtory and experience. Plutarch, taking 

notice of this line, gives it as a particular commendation of 

Homer, that © he conſtantly affords us a fine lecture of mo- 
&« rality in his reprehenſions and praiſes, by referring them 
| © not to the goods of fortune or the body, but thoſe of the 
mind, which are in our power, and for which we are blame- 
able or praiſe-worthy, Thus, ſays he, Agamemmen is re- 
<< proached for impudence and fear, 4jax for vain bragging, 
© 1[domeneus for the love of contention, and Ulyſſes does not 
<< reprove even Therfites but as a babbler, though he had fo 
many perſonal deformities to object to him. In like man- 
<< ner alſo the appellations and epithets with which they ac- 
<« coſt one another, are generally founded on ſome diſtinguiſh- 
< ing qualification of merit, as Wiſe Ulyſſes, Hector equal to 
% Jove in Wiſdom, Achilles chief Glory of the Greeks,” and 
the like. Plutarch of reading Poets. 

5. 299. In ambuſh'd fights to dare.} Homer has magnified. 
the ambuſh as the boldeſt manner of fight. They went upon 


\ 
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'Tis ours, the chance of fighting fields to try, 
Thine to 106k on, and bid the Valiant die. 

So much tis fafer thro' the camp to go, 

And rob a ſubject, than deſpoil a foe. 

| Scourge of thy people, violent and bafe ! 305 
Sent in Jove's anger on a ſlaviſh race, 

Who loft to ſenſe of gen rous freedom paſt, 
Are tam'd to wrongs, or this had been thy laſt. 
Now by this ſacred ſceptre, hear me ſwear, 
Which never moreſhall leaves or bloſſoms bear, 3 10 


thoſe parties with a few men only, and generally the moſt 
daring of the army, on occaſions of the greateſt hazard, where 
they were therefore more expoſed than in a regular battle. 
Thus Idomeneui in the thirteenth book, expreſsly tells Meriones, 
that the greateſt courage appears in this way of ſervice, each . 
man being in a manner ſingled out to the proof of it. Eu- 
ſlathins. | | ; 
5. 59 Now by this ſacred ſceptre.] Spondanus in this place 
blames £uftathiis, for ſaying that Homer makes Achilles in his 
paſſion ſwear by the firſt thing he meets with: and then aſ- 
_ ſigns (as from himſelf) two cauſes, which the other had men- 
tioned ſo plainly before, that it is a wonder they could be 
overlodked. The ſubſtatice of the whole paſſage in Zu/tathins, 
is, that if we conſider the ſceptre ſimply as wood, Achilles 
after the manner of the ancients takes in his tranſport the firſt 
thing to ſwear by ; but that Homer himſelf has in the proceſs 
of the deſcription aſſigned reaſons why it is proper for the oc- 
cafion, which may be ſeen by conſidering it ſymbolically, 
Firſt, That as the wood being cut from the tree will never 
reunite and flouriſh, ſo neither ſhould their amity ever flouriſh 
00 * 
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Which ſever d from the trunk (as I from thee) ) 


On the bare mountains left its parent tree; * 


again, after they were divided by this contention. Secondly, 
That a ſceptre being the mark of power, and ſymbol of juſ- 
tice, to ſwear by it might in effect be conſtrued ſwearing by 
the God of Power, and by Juſtice itſelf; and accordingly it 

is ſpoken of by Ari/totle, 3. I. Polit. as a uſual ſolemn oath of 
Kin 

3 leave this paſſage without ſhewing, in tte 
to ſome moderns who have criticiſed upon it as tedious, that 
it has been eſteemed a beauty by the ancients, and engaged 
them in its imitation. Yirgil mln 
12 En. for the ſceptre of Latinus. 


« Ut ſceptrum hoc (ſceptrum dextra nam forts N 
« Nunquam fronde levi fundet virgulta nec umbras; 
«« Cum ſemel in ſylvis imo de ſtirpe reciſum, 

« Matre caret, poſuitque comas & brachia ferro : 

« Olim arbos, nunc artificis manus zre decoro 

« Incluſit, patribuſque dedit geſtare Latinis.” 


But I cannot think this comes up to the ſpirit or propriety of 
Hemer, notwithſtanding the judgment of Scaliger, who decides 
for Virgil, upon a trivial compariſon of the wording in each, 
J. 5. cap. 3. Poet. It fails in a greater point than any he has 
mentioned, which is, that being there uſed on occaſion of a 
peace, it has no emblematical reference to diviſion, and yet 
deſcribes the cutting of the wood and its incapacity to bloom 
and branch again, in as many words as Homer, It is bor- 
rowed by Valerius Flaccus in his third book, where he makes 
Jaſon ſwear as a warriour by his ſpear, 

Hane ego magnanimi ſpolium Didymaonis haſtam, 

Ut ſemel eſt avulſa jugis a matre perempta, 


« Quz neque jam frondes virides neque proferet umbras, 


Bom Fida miniſteria & duras obit horrida Pugnas, 
Dn”. --- 
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This ſceptre, form'd by temper'd ſteel to prove 

An enſign of the delegates of Jove. 

From whom the pow'r W laws and juſtice 
' ſprings: 315 

(Tremendous oath ! inviolate to Kings) 

By this I ſwear, when bleeding Greece again 

Shall call Achilles, ſhe ſhall call in vain. 

When fluſh'd with laughter, He#or comes to 
ſpread Wore", * 

The purpled ſhore with mountains of the dead, 3 20 

Then ſhalt thou mourn th' affront thy madneſs 


gave, | . 
Forc d to deplore, when impotent to ſave: 


Then rage in bitterneſs of ſoul, to know 
This act has made the braveſt Greek thy foe 


And indeed, howeyer he may here borraw ſome expreſſions 
from Virgil, or fall below him in others, he has nevertheleſs 
kept to Homer in the emblem, by introducing the oath upon 
Jaſon's grief for failing to Colchis without Hercules, when he 
had ſeparated him from the body of the Argonauts to ſearch 
after Hylas. To render the beauty of this paſſage more mani- 
feſt, the alluſion is inſerted (but with the feweſt words poſ- 
ſible) in this tranſlation, 

v. 324. Thy raſhneſs made the brave/t Greek thy foe.) If 
ſelf-praiſe had not been agreeable to the haughty nature of 
Achilles, yet Plutarch has mentioned a caſe, and with reſpect 
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| He ſpoke; and furious hurl'd 50 the 
ground 325 


His Sceptre tarr'd with golden ſtuds round 
Then fternly filent fat. With like diſdain, 


The raging King return d his frowns. again. 
To calm their paſſion with the words of age, 
Slow from his ſeat aroſe the Fylian ſage, 330 


Experienc'd Neſtor, in perſuaſion all, 
Words, ſweet as honey, from his lips. diſtill'd ; 


Two generations now had paſt away, 
Wiſe by his rules, and happy. by his ſway; 


to him, wherein it is allowable. He ſays that Achilles has at 
other times aſcribed his ſucceſs to Jupiter, but it is permitted: 
to a man of merit and figure who is injuriouſly dealt with, to ; 
ſpeak frankly of himſelf to thoſe who are forgetful- and un; 
— 
. 333. Two generations,] The Commentators make. nat 
Ne 2 to have lived three hundred years (according to Ovid's 
ppinion ;) they take the word 9m not to ſignify a century or, 
age of the world; but a generation, or compaſs of time in, 
which one ſet of men flouriſh, which i in the common compu- 
tation is thirty years; and accordingly i is here tranſlated * 
much the more probable, 
From what Neftor ſays in this ſpeech, Madam Dacier com- 
pats the age he was of at the end of the Trojan war, The, 
ght of the Lapithæ and Centaurs fell out fifty-five or fifty-ſix 
years, before the war of Troy : the quarrel of Agamemnon and 
Achilles happened in the tenth and laſt year of that war. It, 


was then ſixty-five or ſixty-ſix years ſince Mar fought againſt 


* N 
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Two ages o'er his native realm he reigns; 335 

And now th example of the third remain d. 

All view d with awe the venerable man; 

Who thus with mild benevolence began: 
What ſhame; what woe is this to Greece / 


what joy 
To Troy's proud monarcli, and the friends of 
Troy ! 340 


the Centaurs; he was capable at that time of giving counſel ; 
ſo that one cannot imagine him to have been under twenty: 
from whence it will appear that he was now almoſt arrived to 
the concluſion of his third age, and about fourſcore and five, 
or fourſcore and ſix years of age. 

v. 339. What ſhame.) The quarrel having riſen to its 
higheſt extravagance, Ne Hor the wiſeſt and moſt aged Greet 
is raiſed to quiet the Princes, whoſe ſpeech is therefore framed 
entirely with an oppoſite air to all Which has been hitherto ' 
ſaid, ſedate and inoffenſive; He begins with a ſoft affectionate 
complaint, which he oppoſes to their threats and haughty lan- 
guage; he reconciles their attention in an awful manner, by 
putting them in mind that' they hear one whom their fathers 
and the greateſt Heroes had heard with deference, He ſides '- 
with neither, that he might not anger any one, while he ad- 
viſes them to the proper methods of reconciliation; and he 
appears to ſide with both while he praiſes each, that they 
may be induced by the rerollection of one another's worth 
to return to that amity which would bring ſucceſs to the cauſe, 
It was not however conſiſtent with the plan of the poem, that 
they ſhould entirely be appeaſed, for then the anger would be 
at an end, which was propoſed as the ſubject of the poem, 
Hemer has not therefore made this ſpeech” to have its full 
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. That adverſe Gods commit to ſtern debate - 


The beſt, the braveſt of the Grecian ſtate. 
Young as ye are, this youthful heat reſtrain, 
Nor think your Neftor's years and wiſdom vain, | 
A Godlike race of Heroes once I knew, 345 
Such, as no more theſe aged eyes ſhall view ! 
Lives there a chief to match P:rithous' fame, 
Dryas the bold, or Ceneus deathleſs name; 
Theſeus, endu'd with more than mortal might, 
Or Polyphemus, like the Gods in fight? 350 
With theſe of old to toils of battle bred, 


In early youth my hardy days I led; 


ſucceſs ; and yet that the eloquence of his Ne/tor might not be 
thrown out of character by its proving unavailable, he takes 
care that the violence with which the diſpute was · managed 
ſhould abate immediately upon his ſpeaking ; Agamemnon con- 


feſſes that all he ſpoke was right, Achilles promiſes not to fight 
for Briſeis if ſhe ſhould be ſent for, and the council diſſolves. 


It is to be obſerved that this character of authority and 
wiſdom in Neftor, is every where admirably uſed by Homer, 
and made to exert jtſelf through all the great emergencies of 
the poem. As he quiets the Prjnces here, he propoſes that 
expedient which reduces the army into their order after the 
Sedition in the ſecond book, When the Greeks are in the 
utmoſt diſtreſſes, tis he who adviſes the building the fortifica- 
tion before the fleet, which i is the chief means of preſerving 
them. And it is by his perſuaſion that Patroclus puts on the 
armour of Achilles, which occaſions the return of that Hero, 
and t the conqueſt of Troy. | 
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Fir d with the thirſt which virtuous envy breeds, 
And {mit with love. of honourable deeds. 
Strongeſt of men, they pierc'd the mountain boar, 
Rang'd the wild deſerts red with "monſters 
gore, 356 
And from their hills the ſhaggy Centaurs tore. 
Yet theſe with ſoft, perſuaſive arts I fway'd ; - 


When Ne/tor ſpoke, they liſten'd and obey'd. 
If in my youth, ev'n theſe eſteem'd me wiſe ;-360 


Do you, young warriours, hear my age adviſe. 


Atrides ſeize not on the beauteous ſlave; 
That prize the Greeks by common ſuffrage gave: 
Nor thou, Achilles, treat our Prince with pride; 
Let Kings be juſt, and ſov'reign power preſide. 
Thee, the firſt honours of the war adorn, 366 
Like Gods in ſtrength, and of a Goddeſs born; 
Him, awful majeſty exalts above 

The pow'rs of earth, and ſcepter' d ſons of Jove. 
Let both unite with well-conſenting mind, 370 
So ſhall authority with ſtrength be join d. | 
Leave me, O King! to calm Achilles rage; 
Rule thou thyſelf, as more advanc'd in age. 


* 
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Forbid it Gods! Achilles ſhould be loſt, 
The pride of Greece, and bulwark of our 
hoſt. 375 


This ſaid, he eeas d: the King of men replies: 
Thy years are awful, and thy words are wiſe. 
But that imperious, that unconquer'd ſoul, 

No laws can limit, no reſpect controul. 
Before his pride muſt his ſuperiours fall, 380 
His word the law, and he the Lord of all? 
Him muſt our hoſts, our chiefs; ourſelf obey ? 
What King can bear a rival in his ſway? ee 
Orant that the Gods his matchleſs force have 
giv'n ; 8 | 
Has foul reproach a privilege from heavn? 385 

Here on the Monarchs ſpecch Achilles broke, 
And furious, thus, and interrupting ſpoke. == 
Tyrant, I well deſerv'd thy-galling chain, 

To live thy ſlave, and ſtill: to ſerve in vain; 
Should I ſubmit to each unjuſt decree: 390 
Command thy vaſfals, but command not me, 
Seize on Briſeis, whom the Grecians doom d 
My prize of war, yet tamely ſee reſum d; 
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And ſeize ſecure; no more Achilles draws 


His conqu'ring ſword in any woman's.egaſe. 395 


The Gods command me to forgive the paſk ; 
But let this farſt invaſion be the laſt : 
For know, thy blood, hen next thou dar 
invade, 
Shall ſtream» in vengeance. on my anking blade: 
At this they ceas'd; the ſtern debate expu'd:.400 
The chiefs in ſullen majeſty retir d. | 
Achilles with Patroclus took; his way, 
Where near his tents, his hollow, veſſels lay. 
9. 394. — — — No more Achilles n 
His congu ring fiuord in apy, woman's cauſe.}, 
When Achilles promiſes not to conteſt for Briſeis, he expreſſes 
it in a ſharp deſpiſing air, I tuill not fight for the ſake of a 


woman : by which he glances at Helena, and caſts an oblique 
reflection upon thoſe commanders whom. he is about to leave 


at the ſiege for her cauſe, One may obſerve, how well it-is 


fancied of the Poet, to make one woman the ground of: a; 
quarrel which breaks an alliance that was only formed upon 
account of another: and how much the circumſtance thus 
conſidered contributes to keep up the anger of Achilles, for 
carrying on the Poem beyond this diſſolution af the council. 
For (as he himſelf argues with LA in the ixth Iliad) it is; 
as reaſonable for him to retain his anger upon the account of 
Briſeis, as for the brothers with all Greece to carry on,a;war: 
upon the ſcore. of Helena. I do not know that any commen- 
tator has taken notice of this ſarcaſm of Achilles, which think: | 


2 yery obyjous one, 
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Mean time Atrides launch'd with num'rous 
doars 


A well- rigg d ſhip for Chry/a's ſacred ſhores: 405 


High on the deck was fair Chryſeis plac d, 
And ſage Ulyſes with the conduct grac'd : 
Safe in her ſides the hecatomb they ſtow'd, 
Then ſwiftly ſailing, cut the liquid road. 

The hoſt to expiate, next the King prepares, 410 
With pure luſtrations, and with ſolemn pray rs. 
Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 


Are cleans'd; and caſt th' ablutions in the main. 


Along the ſhore whole hecatombs were laid, 
And bulls and goats to Phæbus altars paid. 415 
The ſable fumes in curling ſpires ariſe, 

And waft their grateful odours to the ſkies. 


5. 413. 75 ablutions.) All our former Engliſb tranſlations 
ſeem to have erred in the ſenſe of this line, the word Xpala 


being differently rendered by them, offals, or entrails, or pur- 


gaments, or ordures, a groſs ſett of ideas, of which Homer is 


not guilty. The word comes from Mw, clue, the ſame verb 


from whence invpairib, which precedes in the line, is derived, 
So that the ſenſe appears to be as it is rendered here, [They 
waſhed, and threw away their waſhings. ] Perhaps this luſtra- 
tion might be uſed as a phyſical remedy in cleanfing them from 
the infection of the plague ; as Pauſanias tells us it was by 
the Arcadians, from whence he ſays the plague was called 
dh by the Greeks, | | ö | 
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The army thus in ſacred rites engag d, 

Atrides ſtill with deep reſentment rag d. 

To wait his will two ſacred heralds ſtood, 420 

Talthybius and Eurybati, the good. y 

Haſte to the fierce Achilles tent (he cries) 

Thence bear Briſeis as our royal prize: 

| Submit he muſt; or if they will not part, 
Ourſelf in arms ſhall tear her from his heart. 425 


\ 


Th'unwilling heralds act their lord's commands; 
Penſive they walk along the barren ſands: 
Arriv'd, the Hero in his tent they find, 

With gloomy aſpect, on his arm reclin'd. 
At awful diſtance long they ſilent ſtand, 430 
Loth to advance, or ſpeak their hard command; 


5. 430. At awful diſtance filent.) There was required a 
very remarkable management to preſerve all the characters 
which are concerned in this nice conjecture, wherein the he- 
ralds were to. obey at their peril ; Agamemnon was to be gra- 
tified by an inſult on Achilles; and Achilles was to ſuffer ſo as 
might become his pride, and not have his violent temper pro- 
voked. From all this the Poet has found the ſecret to extri- 
cate himſelf, by only taking care to make his heralds ſtand in 
ſight, and ſilent. Thus they neither make Agamemnon's ma- 
jeſty ſuffer by uttering their meſſage ſubmiſſively, nor occaſion 
2 rough treatment from Achilles by demanding Briſeis in the 
peremptory air he. ordered; and at the ſame time Achilles is 
gratified with the opportunity of giving her up, as if he rather 
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Decent confuſion ! This the Godlike man 


' Perceiv'd; and thus with accent mild began. 


With kave and honour enter our abodes, 
Ye ſacred miniſters of men and Gods! 435 
I know your meſſage ; by conſtraint you came; 
Not you, but your imperious lord I blame. 


 Patroclus haſte, the fait Briſeis bring; 


Conduct my captive to the haughty King. 
But witneſs, heralds, and proclaim my vow, 440 
Witneſs to Gods above, and men below ! 
But firſt, and loudeſt, to your Prince declare, 
That lawleſs tyrant whoſe commands you bear; 
Unmov'd as death Achilles ſhall remain, 

Tho' proſtrate Greece ſhould bleed at ev'ry vein : 
The raging Chief in frantick paſſion loſt, 446 
Blind to himſelf, and uſeleſs to his hoſt, | 
Unſkilf'd to judge the future by the paſt, 


In blood and laughter ſhall repent at laſt. 


Patroclus now th' unwilling beauty brought ; 
She, in ſoft ſorrows, and in penſive thought, 451 


ſent her than was forced to relinquiſh her. The art of this 
has been taken notice of by Euſtathius. 

5. 451. She, in ſoft forrows.] The behaviour of Briſen i in 
her departure is no leſs beautifully imagined than the former. 
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Paſt ſilent, as the heralds held her hand, 

And oft look d back, ſlow-moving o'er the ſtrand. 
Not ſo his loſs the fierce Achilles bore ; 
But fad retiring to the ſounding ſhore, 
O'er the wild margin of the deep he 
That kindred deep, from whence his mother 
| ſprung ; | 

There, bath'd in tears of anger and diſdain, 
Thus loud lamented to the ſtormy main. 


455 


A French or Italian Poet had laviſhed all his wit and paſſion in 
two long ſpeeches on this occaſion, which the heralds muſt 
have wept to hear; inſtead of which, Hamer gives us a fine 
picture of nature. We ſee Brijſeis paſſing unwillingly along, 
with a dejected air, melted in tenderneſs, and not able to utter 
a word: and in the lines immediately following, we have a2 
contraſte to this in the gloomy reſentment of Achilles, who ſud- 
denly retires to the ſhore and vents his rage aloud to the ſeas. 
The variation of the numbers juſt in this place adds a great 
beauty to it, which has been endeavoured at in the tranſlation. 
5. 458. There, bath'd in tears.) Euflathius obſerves on this 
place that it is no weakneſs. in Heroes to- weep, but the very 
effect of humanity and proof of a generous: temper ; for which 
he offers ſeveral inſtances, and takes notice that if Sophacles 
would not let Ajax weep, it is becauſe he is drawn rather as 
a madman than a hero. But this general obſervation is not 
all we can offer in excuſe for the tears of Achilles: his are 
tears of anger and diſdain (as I have ventured to call them in 
the tranſlation) of which a great and fiery temper is more 
ſuſceptible than any other; and even in this cafe Hamer has 
taken care to preſerve the high character, by making him re- 


2 
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o parent Goddeſs | ſince in early bloom 460 
Thy ſon muſt fall, by too ſevere a doom z © 
Sure, to ſo ſhort a race of glory born, ; | 
Great Jove in juſtice ſhould this ſpan adorn :. 
Honour and fame at leaſt the Thund'rer o.] d, 
And ill he pays the promiſe of a God; 465 


tire to vent his tears out of ſight. And we may add to theſe 
an obſervation of which Madam Dacier is fond. The reaſon 
why Agamemnon parts not in tears from Chryſeit, as Achilles 
does from Briſeis: the one parts willingly from his miftreſs ; 
and becauſe he does it for his people's ſafety, it becomes an 
honour to him : and the other is parted unwillingly, and be- 
cauſe his General takes her by force, the action reflects a dif- 
honour upon him. 

7. 464. The Thund rer 74 This alludes to a ſtory which 
Achilles tells the ambaſſadors of Agamemnon, Il. ix. That he had 
the choice of two fates : one leſs glorious at home, but bleſſed 
with a very long life ; the other full of glory at Troy, but 
then he was never to return. The alternative being thus pro- 
poſed to him (not from Fupiter but Thetrs who revealed the 
decree) he choſe the latter, which he looks upon as his due, 
ſince he gives away length of life for it: and accordingly 
when he complains to his mother of the diſgrace he lies under, 
it is in this manner he makes a demand of honour. 

Monſ. de la Matte very judiciouſly obſerves, that but for 
this fore-knowledge of the certainty of his death at Troy, 
Achilles's character could have drawn. but little eſteem from the 
reader. A hero of a vicious mind, bleſt only with a ſuperiority 
of ſtrength, and invulnerable into the bargain, was not very 
proper to excite admiration ; but Homer by this exquiſite piece 
of art has made him the greateſt of heroes, who is (till pur- 
ſuing glory in contempt of death, and even- under that cer- 
tainty generouſly devoting himſelf in every action. 
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If yon proud monarch thus thy ſon defies, 
Obſcures my glories, and reſumes my prize. 
Far from the deep' receſſes of the main, 
Where aged Ocean holds his wat'ry reign, 
| The Goddeſs-mother hear'd. The waves divide ; 
And like a miſt ſhe roſe above the tide; 471 
Beheld him mourning on the naked ſhores, 
And thus the ſorrows of his ſoul explores. 
Why grieves my ſon? Thy anguiſh let me ſhare, 
Reveal the cauſe, and truſt a parent's care. 475 
He deeply ſighing ſaid : To tell my woe, | 
Is but to mention what too well you know. 
From Thebe ſacred to Apollb's name, 
(Aztion's realm) our conqu'ring army came, 

3. 478. From Thebe.] Homer, who opened his poem with 
the action which immediately brought on Achilles anger, being 


now to give an account of the ſame thing again, takes his riſe 
more backward in the ſtory. Thus the reader is informed in 
what he ſhould know, without having been delayed from 
entering upon the promiſed ſubject. This is the firſt attempt 
which we ſee made towards the poetical method of narration, 
which differs from the hiſtorical, in that it does not proceed 
always directly in the line of time, but ſometimes relates 
things which have gone before, when a more -proper oppor- 
tunity demands it, to make the narration more informing 


or beautiful. 
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With treaſure loaded and triumphant ſpoils, 4.80 
Whoſe juſt diviſion crown'd the ſoldier's toils ; 
But bright Chryſeis, heav'nly prize ! was led 
By vote ſelected, to the Gen'ral's bed. 
The prieſt of Phæbus ſought by gifts to gain 
His beauteous daughter from the victor's 
chain; — 
The fleet he reach d, and lowly bending down, 
Held forth the ſceptre and the laurel crown, 


The foregoing remark is in regard only to the firſt ſix lines 
of this ſpeech. What follows is a rehearſal of the preceding 
action of the poem, almoſt in the fame words he had uſed in 
the opening it; and is one of thoſe faults which has with 
moſt juſtice been objected to our Author. It is not to be de- 
nied but the account muſt be tedious, of what the reader 


had been juſt before informed; and eſpecially when we are 
given to underſtand it was no way neceſſary, by what 4- 


chilles ſays at the beginning, that Thetis knew the whole flory 
already. As to repeating the ſame lines, a practice ufual 
with Homer, it is not ſo excuſable in this place as in thoſe, 
where meſſages are delivered in the words they were received, 
or the Jike ; it being unnatural to imagine, that the perſon 
whom the Poet introduces as actually ſpeaking, ſhould fall 
into the ſelf-ſame words that are uſed in the narration by the 
Poet himſelf. Yet Milton was ſo great an admirer and imi- 
tator of our Author, as not to have ſcrupled even this kind of 
repetition. The paſſage is at the end of his tenth book, 
where Adam having declared he would proſtrate himſelf before 
God in certain particular acts of humiliation, thoſe acts are 
immediately after deſcribed by the Poet in the ſame words. 


* 
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Entreating all: but chief implor d for grace 

The Brother-Kings of Atreus royal race: 

The gen rous Greeks their joint conſent declare, 490 

The prieſt to rev rence, and releaſe the fair; 

Not fo Atrides : He, with wonted pride, 

The fire inſulted, and his gifts deny'd : 

Th' inſulted fire (his God's peculiar care) 

To Phaebus pray'd, and Pheabus heard the 
pray r: 495 

A dreadful plague enſues ; th' avenging darts 

Indeſſant fly, and pierce the Grecian hearts. 

A prophet then, inſpir'd by heav'n aroſe, 

And points the crime, and thence derives the 

woes : | | 

Myſelf the firſt th' aſſembled chiefs incline 500 

T' avert the vengeance of the pow r divine; 

Then riſing in his wrath, the monarch ſtorm'd; 

Incens'd he threaten'd, and his threats perform'd : 

The fair Chry/eis to her fire was ſent, 

With offer'd gifts to make the God relent ; 505- 

But now he ſeiz d Briſcis' heav'nly charms, | 

And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms, 

/B a 
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Defrauds the votes of all the Grecian train; 

And ſervice, faith, and juſtice plead in vain. 

But Goddeſs ! thou thy ſupplant ſon attend, 510 

To high Olympus ſhining court aſcend, 

Urge all the ties to former ſervice ow'd, 

And ſue for vengeance to the thund'ring God. 

Oft haſt thou triumph'd in the glorions boaſt, 

That thou ſtood'ſt forth of all th' æthereal 
| hoſt, 515 


». 514. Oft baſt thou triumph d.] The perſuaſive which 
Achilles is here made to put into the mouth of Thettis, is moſt 
artfully contrived to ſuit the preſent exigency. You, ſays he, 
muſt intreat Jupiter to bring miſeries on the Greeks, who are 
protected by Juno, Neptune, and Minerva: put him therefore 
in mind that thoſe Deities were once his enemies, and adjure 
him by that ſervice you did him when thoſe very powers would 
have bound him, that he will now in his turn afliſt you againſt 
the endeavours they will oppoſe to my wiſhes. Euftathius. 

As for the ſtory itſelf, ſome have thought (with whom is 
Madam Dacier) that there was ſome imperfect tradition of the 
fall of the Angels for their rebellion, which the Greeks had 
received by commerce with Agypt and thus they account the 
rebellion of the Gods, the precipitation of Vulaan from heaven, 
and Fove's threatening the inferiour Gods with Tartarus, but 
as ſo many hints of fcripture faintly imitated. But it ſeems 
not improbable that the wars of the Gods, deſcribed by the 
Poets, allude to the confuſion of the elements before they 
were brought into their natural order. It is almoſt generally 
agreed that by Jupiter is meant the Æther, and by Juno the 
Air : the ancient Philoſophers ſuppoſed the ther to be ig- 
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When bold rebellion ſhook the realms above, 
Th' undaunted guard of cloud-compelling Jove. 
When the bright partner of his awful reign, 
The warlike maid, and monarch of the main, 
The Traitor-Gods, by mad ambition driv'n, 520 
Durſt threat with chains th' — of 
heav'n. | | 
Then call'd: by thee, the monſter Titan came, 
(Whom Gods Briareus, Men Ægeon name) 
Thro' wondring ſkies enormous ſtalk d along; 
Not * he that ſhakes the ſolid earth fo ſtrong: 525 


neous, and by its kind influence upon the Air to be the cauſe 
of all vegetation : therefore Homer ſays in the xivth tad, 
That upon Jupiter's embracing his wife, the earth put forth 
its plants. Perhaps by Thetis's aſſiſting Fupiter, may be meant 
that the watry element ſubſiding and taking its natural place, 
put an end to this combat of the elements. 

7. 523, Whom Gods Briareus, Men Ægeon name.] This 
manner of making the Gods ſpeak a language different from 
men (which | is frequent in Fmer) is a circumſtance that as 
far as it widens the diſtinction between divine and human na- 
tures, ſo far might tend to heighten the reverence paid the 
Gods. But beſides this, as the difference is thus told in 
Poetry, it is of uſe to the Poets themſelves : for it appears 
like a kind of teſtimony of their inſpiration, or their con- 
verſe with the Gods, and thereby gives a majeſty to their 


works, 
Neptune. 
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With giant-pride at Fove's high throne he ſtands, 
And brandiſh'd round him all his hundred hands ; 
Th' affrighted Gods confeſs d their awful lord, 
They dropt the fetters, trembled and ador d. 
This, Goddeſs, this to his remembrance call, 536 
Embrace his knees, at his tribunal fall ; 8 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
To hurl them headlong to their fleet and main, 
To heap the ſhores with copious death, and bring 
The Greeks to know the curſe of ſuch a King: 533 
Let Agamemnon lift his haughty head 
O'er all his wide dominion of the dead, 
And mourn in blood, that e er he durſt diſgrace 
The boldeſt warricur of the Grecian race. 
Unhappy ſon! (fair Thetis thus replies, 540 
While tears celeſtial trickle from her eyes) 
Why have I born thee with a mother's throes, 
To fates averſe, and nurs'd for future woes ? 
So ſhort a ſpace the light of heav'n to view | 
80 ſhort a ſpace! and fill'd with ſorrow too! 54.5 
O might a parent's careful wiſh prevail, 
Far, far from Ton ſhould thy veſſels fail, 
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And thou, from camps remote, the danger ſhun, 
Which now, alas! too nearly threats my fon. 
Yet (what I can) to move thy ſuit I'll go 550 
To great Olympus erown'd with fleecy ſnow. 
Mean time, fecure within thy ſhips, from far 
Behold the field, nor mangle in the war. 

The fire of Gods and all th' æthereal train, 

On the warm limits of the fartheſt main, 555 
Now mix with mortals, nor diſdain to grace 
The feaſts of /£:hiopra's blameleſs race; 


v. 557. The feaſts of Kthiopia's blameleſs race.] The Fthio- 
pians, ſays Diedorus, l. 3; are ſaid to be the inventors of 
pomps, ſacrifices, ſolemn meetings, and other honours paid 
ta the Gods. From hence aroſe their character of piety, 


which is here celebrated by Homer. Among theſe there was , 


an annual feaſt at Dieſpelis, which Euftathius mentions, wherein 
they carried about the ſtatues of Jupiter and the other Gods, 
for twelve days, according to their number: to which if we 
add the ancient euſtom of ſetting meat before ſtatues, it will 
appear a rite from which: this fable might eafily ariſe, But it 
would be a great miſtake to imagine from this place, that 
Hamer repreſents the Gods as cating and drinking upon earth: 
a groſs notion he was never guilty of, as appears from theſe 
verſes in the fifth book, v. 340. 

"Iywe dog aig Te gin pandgeors de 

Ov vag c , & he ailora oy, 

Tum crit; tion, xai. abavale xanolas. 

(For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 

Nor wine's inflaming juice ſupplies their veins.) 
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Twelve days the pow'rs indulge the genial rite, 
Returning with the twelfth revolving light. 
Then will I mount the brazen dome, and move 560 
The high tribunal of immortal Fove. 
The Goddeſs ſpoke : the rolling waves uncloſe ; 
Then down the deep ſhe plung'd from whence 
ſhe roſe, 


And left him ſorrowing on the "OA coaſt, 
In wild reſentment for the fair he loſt. 565 | 
In Chryſa's port now ſage Ulyſſes rode; 
Beneath the deck the deſtin'd victims ſtow'd ; 
The fails they furl'd, they laſh'd the maſt aſide, 
And dropt their anchors, and the pinnace ty d. 


Macrobius would have it, that by Jupiter here is meant the 
ſun, and that the number twelve hints at the twelve he ens; 
but whatever may be ſaid in a critical defence of this opinion, 
I believe the reader will be ſatisfied that Hemer, conſidered 
as a Poet, would have his machinery underſtood upon that 
ſyſtem of the Gods which is properly Grecian. 

One may take notice here, that it were to be wiſhed ſome 
paſſage were found in any authentick author, that might tell 
us the time of the year when the Æthiopians kept this feſtival 
at Dioſpolis : for from thence one might determine the preciſe 
ſeaſon of the year wherein the actions of the Iliad are repre- 
ſented to have happened ; and perhaps by that means farther 
explain the beauty and propriety of many aue in the 


poem. 
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Next on the ſhore their hecatomb they land, 570 
Cbryſcis laſt deſcending on the ſtrand. 
Her, thus returning from the furrow'd'main,  ' 
Ulyſſes led to Phebus' ſacred fane; 
Where at his ſolemn altar, as the maid 
He gave to Chryſes, thus the Hero ſaid. 575 
Hail rev'rend prieſt ! to Phzbus' awful dome 
A ſuppliant I from great Atrides come: 
Unranſom'd here receive the ſpotleſs fair; 
Accept the hecatomb the Greeks prepare; 
And may thy God who ſcatters darts around, 20 
Aton'd by ſacrifice, deſiſt to wound. 
At this, the fire embrac'd the maid again, 
So ſadly loſt, fo lately fought in vain. 
Then near the altar of the darting King, 
Diſpos'd in rank their hecatomb they bring: 585 
With water purify their hands, and take 
The ſacred off ring of the ſalted cake; 
While thus with arms devoutly rais'd in air, 
And ſolemn voice, the Prieſt directs his pray'r. 
God of the ſilver bow, thy ear incline, 590 
Whoſe pow'r encircles Cilla the divine; 
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Whoſe ſacred eye thy Tenedus ſurveys, 

And gilds fair Chry/a with diftinguithd rays ! 
If, fir'd to vengeance at thy prieſts requeſt, 
Thy direful darts inflict the raging peſt; 595 
Once more attend] avert the waſtful woe, 

And ſmile propitious, and unbend thy bow. 


80 Chryſes pray d, Apollo heard his pray'r : 
And now the Greeks their hecatomb prepare; 


Between their horns the ſalted barley threw, 600 
And with their heads to heav'n the victims flew : 


7. 600. The ſacrifice.) If we conſider this paſſage, it is not 
made to ſhine in poetry: all that can be done is to give it 
numbers, and endeavour to ſet the particulars in a diſtinct 
view. But if we take it in another light, and as a piece of 
learning, it is valuable for being the moſt exact account of 
the ancient ſacrifices any where left us. There is firſt the 
purification, by waſhing of hands: ſecondly the offering up 
of prayers: thirdly the Mola, or barley-cake thrown upon 
the victim: fourthly the manner of killing it with the head 
turned upwards to the celeſtial Gods (as they turned it down- 
wards when they offered to the infernals :) ffthly their ſelect- 
ing the thighs and fat for their Gods as the beſt of the ſacri- 
fice, and the diſpoſing about them pieces cut from every part 
for a repreſentation of the whole; (hence the thighs, or wyia, 
are frequently uſed in Homer and the Greek Poets for the 
whole victim: ) lixthly the libation of wine; ſeventhly con- 
ſuming the thighs in the fire of the altar: eighthly the ſacri- 
ficers dreſſing and feaſting on the reſt, with j joy and hymns 
to the Gods. Thus punctually have the ancient Poets, and 
in particular Homer, written with a care and reſpect to reli - 
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The limbs they ſever from th' ineloſing hide; 
The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide: 

On theſe, in double cawls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay from ev'ry part. 605 
The Prieſt himſelf before his altar ſtands, | 
And burns the off ring with his holy hands, 
Pours the black wine, and ſees the flames aſpire ; 
The youth with inſtruments ſurround the fire: 
The thighs thus facrific'd, and entrails dreſt, 610 
'Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt : 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his feat, and each receives his ſhare. 


When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 
With pure libations they conclude the feaſt; 615 


ion. One may queſtion whether any country, as much a 
ſtranger to chriſtianity as we are to heatheniſm, might be ſo 
well informed by our Poets in the worſhip belonging to any 
profeſſion of religion at-preſent. 

I am obliged to take notice how entirely Mr. Dryden has 
miſtaken the ſenſe of this paſſage, and the cuſtom of anti- 
quity; for in his tranſlation, the cakes are thrown into the 
fire inſtead of being caſt on the victim; the facrificers are 
made to eat the thighs and whatever belonged to the Gods; 
and no part of the victim is conſumed for a burnt offering, ſo 
that in effect there is no ſacrifice at all. Some of the miſ- 
takes (particularly that of turning the raft meat on the ſpits, 
which was not known in Home:”'s days) he was led wag by 
_ Chapman's tranſlation, 
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The youths with wine the copious goblets crown'd, 
And pleas'd, diſpenſe the flowing bowls around. 
With hymns divine the joyous banquet ends, 
The Pans lengthen d till the ſun deſcends : 


The Greeks, reſtor'd, the grateful notes pro- 


long; 620 
Apollo liſtens, and approves the ſong. . 

Twas night; the Chiefs beſide their veſſel lie, 
Till roſy morn had purpled o'er the ſky: 
Then launch, and hoiſe the maſt ; indulgent 

gales, Ha 
Supply'd by Phabus, fill the ſwelling ſails ; 625 
The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow, 
The parted ocean foams and roars below : 
Above the bounding billows ſwift they flew, 
Till now the Grecian camp appear'd in view. 
Far on the beach they haul their bark. to land, 630 
('i he crooked keel divides the yellow ſand) 
Then part, where ſtretch'd along the winding bay 
The ſtups arid tents in mingled proſpect lay. 

But raging ſtill, amidſt his navy ſat = 
The ſtern Achilles, ſtedfaſt in his hate; 635 
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Nor mix'd in combat, nor in en join'd ; 
But waſting cares lay heavy on his mind: | 
In his black thoughts revenge and ſlaughter roll, 
And ſcenes of blood riſe dreadful in his ſoul. _ 
Twelve days were paſt, and now the dawning 
light 640 
The Gods had ſummon'd to th' Ohmpian height: 
Jove firſt aſcending from the wat'ry bow'rs, 
Leads the long order of æthereal pow'rs. 
When like the morning miſt in early day, 
Roſe from the flood the daughter of the ſea; 645 
And to the ſeats divine her flight addreſt. 
There, far apart, and high above the reſt, 
The thund'rer fat ; where old Olympus ſhrouds 
His hundred heads in Heav'n, and props the clouds. 
Suppliant the Goddeſs ſtood : one hand ſhe 
placd _ 650 
Beneath his beard, and one his knees embrac'd. 
If cer, O father of the Gods! ſhe ſaid, 
My words could pleaſe thee, or my actions aid ; 
Some marks of honour on my ſon beſtow, 
And pay in glory what in life you owe. 655 
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Fame is at leaſt by heavnly promiſe due 
To life fo ſhort, and now diſhonour'd too, 
Avenge this wrong, oh ever juſt and wiſe ! 
Let Greece be humbled, and the Trojans riſe 
Tlll the proud King, and all th' Achaian race 660 
Shall heap with honours him they now diſgrace. 
Thus Thetis ſpoke, but Yeve in filerice held 
The facred councils of his breaſt conceat'd. - 
Not ſo repul'd, the Goddeſs cloſer preſt, 
Still graſp'd his knees, and urg d the dear 
requeſt. | N hs 5 
O Sire of Gods and Men ! thy ſuppliant hear; 
Refuſe, or grant; for what has Jove to fear? 
Or oh! declare, of all the pow'rs above, 
Is wretched Thetis leaſt the care of Jove? _ * 
She faid, and fighing thus the God replies, 670 
Who rolls the thunder o'er the vaulted ſkies. 
What haſt thou aſk'd ? Ah why ſhould Juve 
In foreign conteſts and domeſtick rage, 
The Gods complaints, and Juno's fierce alarms, 
While I, too partial, aid the Tin Arms ? 675 
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Go, leſt the haughty partner of my ſway 

With jealous eyes thy cloſe acceſs ſurvey ; 
But part in peace, ſecure thy pray'r is ſped : 
Witneſs the facred honours of our head, 
The Nod that ratifies the will divine, 680 
The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable ſign ; | 
This ſeals thy ſuit, and this fulfils thy vows — 
He ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows ; 


3. 681. The faithful, fix'd, irrevocable fen.] There are 
among men three things by which the efficacy of a promiſe 
may be void; the deſign nat to perform. it, the want of power 
to bring it to paſs, and the inſtability of our tempers; from 
all which Homer ſaw that the divinity muſt be exempted, and 
therefore he deſcribes the nod, or ratification of Jupiters 
word, as faithful, in oppoſition to fraud; ſure of being per- 
formed, in oppoſition to weakneſs, and irrevocable, in oppoſi- 

tion to our repenting of a promiſe. Euftathius. : 

3. 683. He ſpoke, and awful bends.) This deſcription of the 
Majeſty of Jupiter has ſomething exceedingly grand and ve- 
nerable. Macrobius reports, that Phidias having made his 
Olympian Jupiter, which paſt for one of the greateſt miracles 
of art,. was aſked from what pattern he framed fo divine a 
figure, and anſwered, it was from that archetype which he 
found in theſe lines of Hemer. The ſame author has alſo 
taken notice of Virgil s: imitating it, J. 1. 


« Dixerat, idque ratum Stygii per flumina fratris, 

c Per pice torrentes atraque voragine ripas ; | 

« Annuit, & totum nutu tremefecit Olympum.” 
Here indeed he has preſerved the nad with its ſtupendous ef- 
fect, the making the heavens tremble. But he has neglected 
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« Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 
The ſtamp of fate, and ſanction of the God: 685 
High Heav'n with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Olympus to the centre ſhook. 

Swift to the ſeas profound the Goddeſs flies, 
Fove to his ſtarry manſion in the ſkies. 
The ſhining ſynod of th' immortals wait 690 
The coming God, and from their thrones of ſtate 
Ariſing filent, wrapt in holy fear, 

Before the Majeſty of Heav'n appear. 

Trembling they ſtand, , while ove aſſumes the 
throne, | | 

= All, but the God's imperious Queen alone: 69 5 


the deſcription of the eye-brows and the hair; thoſe chief 
pieces of imagery from hence the artiſt took the idea of a 
countenance proper for the King of Gods and Men. 

Thus far Macrobius, whom Scaliger anſwers in this man- 
ner; Aut ludunt Phidiam, aut nos ludit Phidias: Etiam ſine 
Homero puto illum ſciſſe, Fovem non carere ſuperciliis & cæſarie. 

v. 694. Jove aſſumes the throng. ] As Homer makes the firſt 
council of his men to be one continued ſcene of anger, where- 
by the Grecian chiefs became divided, ſo he makes the firſt 
meeting of the Gods to be ſpent in the ſame paſſion ; where- 
by Jupiter is more fixed to affiſt the Trojans, and Juno more 
incenſed againſt them. Thus the deſign of the poem goes 
on: the anger which began the book overſpreads all exiſtent 
beings by the latter end of it: heaven and earth become en- 
- gaged in the ſubject, by which it riſes to a great importance 
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Late had ſhe view'd the ſilver-footed dame, 
And all her paſſions kindled into flame. 
Say, artful manager of heav'n (ſhe cries) 
Who now *. the ſecrets of the ſkies ? 


in * reader's VA and is haſtened forward into the briſkeſt 
ſcenes of action that can be framed upon that violent paſſion. + 

v. 698. Say, artful manager.] The Gods and Goddeſſes 
being deſcribed with all the deſires and pleaſures, the paſſions 
and humours of mankind, the commentators have taken a li- 
cence from thence to draw not only moral obſervations, but 
alſo ſatirical reflections out of this part of the Poet. Theſe I 
am ſorry to ſee fall ſo hard upon womankind, and all by 
Funo's means. Sometimes ſhe procures them a leſſon for their 
curioſity and unquietneſs, and at other times for their loud and 
vexatious tempers. Juno deſerves them on the one hand, Ju- 
piter thunders them out on the other, and the learned gentle- 
men are very particular in enlarging with remarks on both 
ſid ce. In her firſt ſpeech they make the Poet deſcribe the 
inquiſitive temper of womankind in general, and their reſt- 
leſſneſs if they are not admitted into every ſecret. In his an- 
ſwer to this, they trace thoſe methods of grave remonſtrance 
by which it is proper for huſbands to calm them. In her re- 
ply, they find it is the nature of women to be more obſtinate 
for being yielded to; and in his ſecond return to her, they 
ſee the laſt method to be uſed with them upon failure of the 
firſt, which is the exerciſe of ſovereign authority. 

Mr. Dryden has tranſlated all this with the utmoſt ſeverity 
upon the Ladies, and ſpirited the whole with ſatirical additions 
of his own. But Madam Dacier (who has elſewhere ani- 
madverted upon the good Biſhop of Theſſulonica, for his ſage 
admonitions againſt the fair ſex) has not taken the leaſt notice 
of this general defection from complaiſance in all the com- 
mentators. She ſeems willing to give the whole paſſage a 
more important turn, and incline us to think that Hamer de- 
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Thy Juno knows not the decrees of fate, 700 
In vain the partner of imperial ſtate. 
What fav'rite Goddeſs then thoſe cares divides, 
Which Jove in prudence from his conſort hides ? 
To this the Thund'rer : ſeek not thou to find 
The ſacred counſels of almighty mind: 705 
Involved in darkneſs lies the great decree, 
Nor can the depths of fate be pierc'd by thee. 
What fits thy knowledge, thou the firſt ſhalt know; 
The firſt of Gods above, and Men below ; 
But thou, nor they, ſhall ſearch the thoughts that 
roll 710 
Deep in the cloſe receſſes of my ſoul. 
Full on the fire the Goddeſs of the ſkies 
Roll'd the large orbs of her majeſtic eyes, 


ſigned to repreſent the folly and danger of prying into the ſe- 
crets of providence. *Tis thrown into that air in this tranſ- 
lation, not only as it is more noble and inſtructive in general, 
bat as it is more reſpectful to the Ladies in particular; nor 
ſhould we (any more than Madam Dacier) have mentioned 
what thoſe old fellows have ſaid, but to deſire their protection 
againſt ſome modern criticks, their diſciples, who may ar- 
raign this proceeding. 

V. 713. Roll d the large Orbs.] The Greek is Boa wirna "Hp, 
which is commonly tranſlated the venerable ox-ey'4 Juno. Ma- 
dam Dacier very well obſerves that & is only an augmentative 


® 
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And thus return'd. Auſtere Saturnius, ſay, 
From whence this wrath, or who controuls thy 
ſway ? 715 

Thy boundleſs will, for me, remains in force, 

And all thy counſels take the deſtin'd courſe. 

But tis for Greece I fear: for late was ſeen 

In clofe conſult, the ſilver-footed Queen. 

Jove to his Thetis nothing could deny, 720 

Nor was the ſignal vain that ſhook the ſky. 

What fatal favour has the Goddeſs won, 

To grace her fierce, inexorable fon ? 

Perhaps in Grecian blood to drench the plain, 

And glut his vengeance with my people ſlain. 72 5 
Then thus the God: Oh reſtleſs fate of pride, 

That ſtrives to learn what heav'n reſolves to hide; 

Vain is the ſearch, preſumptuous and abhor'd, 

Anxious to thee, and odious to thy Lord. 


particle, and ſignifies no more than vald?. It may be added, 


2 — the imagination that oxen have larger eyes than ordinary 


is ill-grounded, and has no foundation in truth; their eyes 
are no larger in proportion than thoſe of men, or of moſt 
other animals. But be it as it will, the deſign of the Poet, 
which is only to expreſs the largEneſs of her 70 is anſwered 
in the paraphraſe. 
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Let this ſuffice ; th' immutable decree 730 
No force can ſhake : what zs, that oyght to be. 
Goddeſs ſubmit, nor dare our will withſtand, 
But dread the pow'r of this avenging hand ; 
Th' united ſtrength of .all the Gods above 
In vain reſiſts th omnipotence of Jove. 735 
The Thund'rer ſpoke, nor durſt the Queen 


*. 


reply; Yo 
A rev'rend horror ſilenc d all the ſky. 
The feaſt diſturb'd, with ſorrow Vulcan ſaw ' 
His mother menac'd „and the Gods in awe ; 
Peace at his heart, and pleaſure his deſign, 740 
Thus interpos'd the Architect divine. 


5. 741. Thus interpes'd the Architect divine.] This quarrel 
of the Gods being come to its height, the Poet makes Vulcan 
interpoſe, who freely puts them in mind of pleaſure, inoffen- 
ſively adviſes Juno, illuſtrates his advice by an example of his 
own misfortune, turning the jeſt on himſelf to enliven the 
| banquet ; and concludes the part he is to ſupport with ſerving 
Nectar about. Homer had here his Minerva or Wiſdom to in- 
terpoſe again, and every other quality of the mind reſided in 
Heaven under the appearance of ſome Deity : ſo that his in- 
troducing Vulcan, proceeded not from a want of choice, but 
an inſight into nature. He knew that a friend to mirth often 
diverts ar ſtops quarrels, eſpecially when he contrives to ſub- 
mit himſelf to the laugh, and prevails on the angry to part in 
good humour, or in a diſpoſition to friendſhip; when grave 
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The wretched quarrels of the mortal ſtate 

Are far unworthy, Gods ! of your debate : 

Let men their days in ſenſeleſs ſtrife employ, 

We, in eternal peace, and conſtant joy. 745 

Thou Goddeſs-mother, with our fire comply, 

Nor break the ſacred union of the ſky : 

Leſt, rouz'd to rage, he ſhake the bleſt abodes, 

Launch the red lightning, and dethrone the 

If you ſubmit, the Thund'rer ſtands appeas d; 7 50 

The gracious pow'r is willing to be pleas d. 
Thus Vulcan ſpoke; and riſing with a bound, 

The double bowl with ſparkling Nectar crown d, 

Which held to Juno in a chearful way, 

Goddeſs (he cried) be patient and obey. 755 

Dear as you are, if Joue his arm extend, 

I can but grieve, unable to defend. 

What God ſo daring in your aid to move, 

Or lift his hand againſt the force of Jove? 


repreſentations are ſometimes reproaches, ſometimes lengthen 
the debate by occaſioning defences, and ſometimes introduce 


new parties into the conſequences of it. 
1 
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Once in your cauſe I felt his matchleſs might, 760 

 Hurl'd headlong downward from th etherial 
| height ; 

Toſt all the day in rapid circles round; 

Nor till the Sun deſcended, touch'd the ground: 

Breathleſs I fell, in giddy motion loſt ; 

The Sinthians rais'd me on the Lemnian coaſt. 765 
Ile faid, and to her hands the goblet heav'd, 

Which, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd Queen 

receiv d. 


7. 760. Once in = cauſe I felt his matchleſs migbt.] c They 
« who ſearch another vein of allegory for hidden knowledge 
& in natural Philoſophy, have conſidered Jupiter and Juno as 
« Heaven and the Air, whoſe alliance is interrupted when 
ce the air is troubled above, but reſtored again when it is 
e cleared by heat, or Vulcan the God of Heat. Him they 
„ call a divine artificer, from the activity or general uſe of 
&« fire in working. They ſuppoſe him to be born in Heaven, 
e where philoſophers fly that element has its proper place; 
and is thence derived to the earth, which is ſignified by 
& the fall of Vulcan; that he fell in Lemnos, becauſe that 
„ Ifland abounds with ſubterranean fires; and that he con- 
e tracte a lameneſs or imperfeCtion by the fall; the fire not 
c being fo pure and active below, but mixed and terreſtrial.” 
Euftathius, 8 

v. 707. Which, with a ſmile, the white-arm'd Queen re- 
ceiv d.] Theepithet xuxiau®-, or white-arm'd, is uſed by Ho- 
mer ſeveral times before, in this book. This was the 
paſſage where it could be introduced with any eaſe or grace; 
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Then to the reſt he fill d; and in his turn, 

Each to his lips apply'd the nectar d urn. 

Vulcan with aukward grace his office plies, 770 

And unextinguiſh'd laughter ſhakes the ſkies. 
Thus the bleſt Gods the genial day prolong, 

In feaſts ambroſial, and celeſtial ſong. 

Apollo tun'd the lyre; the Muſes round 

With voice alternate aid the ſilver found. 775 
Meantime the radiant Sun, to mortal fight 

Deſcending ſwift, roll'd down the rapid light. 


bectuſe the action ſhe is here deſcribed in, of extending her 
arm to the cup, gives it an occaſion. of diſplaying its beauties, 
and in a manner demands the epithet, 

7. 771. Laughter ſhakes the ſties.] Vulcan deſigned to move 
laughter by taking upon him the office of Hebe and Ganymede, 
with his aukward limping carriage. But though he prevailed, 
and Homer tells you the Gods did laugh, yet he takes care not 
to mention a word of his lameneſs. It would have been cruel 
in him, and wit out of ſeaſon, to have enlarged with deri- 
ſion upon an imperfection which is out of one's power to re- 
medy. According to this good natured opinion. of Euſfatbius, 
Mr. Dryden has treated Vulcan a little barbarouſly. He makes 
his character perfectly conical, he is the jeſt of the board, 
and the Gods are very merry upon the imperfections of his 
figure. Chapman led him into this error in general, as well 
as into ſome indecencies of expreſſion in particular, which 
will be ſeen upon comparing them. 

For what concerns the laughter attributed here to the 
Gods, ſee the Notes on Jb. 5. y. $17. 
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Then to their ſtarry domes the Gods depart, 
The ſhining monuments of Yulcan's art: 

Jove on his couch reclin'd his awful head, 780 
And Juno ſlumber'd on the golden bed. 


5. 778. Then to their flarry domes.) The Aſtrologers aſſign 
twelve houſes to the Planets, wherein they are ſaid to have 
dominion. Now becauſe Homer tells us Vulcan built a man- 
ſion for every God, the ancients write that he firſt gave oc- 
er for this doctrine. 

5. 780. Jove on his couch reclin'd his awful head.] Euſtathius ' 
makes a diſtinction between xa and d; the words 
which are uſed at the end of this book, and the beginning of 
the next, with regard to Japiter's ſleeping. He ſays zabiiduy 
only means lying down in a diſpoſition to lep; which ſalves 
the contradiction that elſe would follow in the next book, 
where it is ſaid Jupiter did not ſleep. 1 only mention this to 
vindicate the tranſlation which differs from Mr. Dryden's. 

It has been remarked by the ſcholiaſts, that this is the only 
book of the twenty-four without any mile, a figure in which 
Homer abounds every where elſe. The like remark is made 
by Madam Dacier upon the firſt of the Odyſſey 3 ; and becauſe 
the Poet has obſerved the ſame conduct in both works, it is 
concluded he thought a ſimplicity of ſtyle, without the great 
figures, was proper during the fir{t information of the reader, 
This obſervation may be true, and admits of refined reaſon- 
inzsz but for my part I cannot think the book had been the 
worſe, though he had thrown'in as many fimiles as Vi rgil has 
in the firſt AZncid, 
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The A RG UM E N I. 
| The trial of the arm) and catalogue of the 


forces. 


1 x, in Purſuance of the _ of Thetis, ſends 
4 deceitful viſion to Agamemnon, perſuading him to 
lead the army to battle ; in order to make the Greeks ſen- 
ſible of their want of Achilles. The General, who is de- 


luded with the hopes of taking Troy without his aſſiſtance, 


but fears the army was diſcouraged by his abſence and the 
late plague, as well as by the length of time, contrives to 
male trial of their diſpoſition by a ſtratagem. He firſt 
communicates bis defign to the Princes in council, that he 
would propoſe a return to the ſoldiers, and that they ſhould 
put a flop to them if the propoſal was embraced. Then he 


: aſſembles the whole hoſt, and upon moving for à return to 


Greece, they unanimouſly agree to it, and run to prepare 
the ſhips. They ate detained by the management of Ulyſſes, 
who chaſtiſes the inſolence of Therſites. The Aſſembly is 
recalled, ſeveral ſpeeches made on the occaſion, and at 
length the advice of Neſtor followed, which was to make 
a general muſter of the troops, and to divide them into their 
ſeveral nations, before they proceeded to battle. This gives 
occaſion to the Poet to enumerate all the forces of the Greeks 
and Trojans, and in a large catalogue. 
The time employed in this book conſiſts not entirely of one 
day. The ſcene lies in 'the Grecian camp and upon the 
fea-ſhore ;, toward the end it removes to Troy. 


i 


THE 


SECOND BOOK 


OF THE R 


ö 


| ow pleaſing ſleep had ſeal d each mortal 
me" 
Stretch'd in the tents the Grecian Leaders lie, 
Th' immortals ſlumber d on their throries above; 
All, but the ever-wakeful eyes of Jove. 


y. 1. Now pleaſing ſleep, &c.] Ariflotle tells us in the twen- 
ty- ſixth chapter of his art of poetry, that this place had been 
objected to by ſome criticks in thoſe times. They thought it 
gave a very ill idea of the military diſcipline of the Greets, to 
Tepreſent a whole army unguarded, and all the leaders afleep: 
they alſo pretended it was ridiculous to deſcribe all the Gods 


flceping beſides Jupiter. To both theſe Ar;Aothe anſwers, that 
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To honour Teri“ ſon he bends his care, 5 
And plunge the Greeks in all the woes of war : 
Then bids an empty phantom riſe to ſight, 
And thus commands the Y:/on of the night. 
Fly hence, deluding Dream ! and light as air, 
To Agamemnon's ample tent repair. 10 


nothing is more uſual or allowable than that figure which puts 
al for the greater part. One may add with reſpect to the 
latter Criticiſm, that nothing could give a better image of 
the ſuperiority of Fupiter to the other Gods (or of the ſupreme 
Being to all ſecond cauſes) than the vigilancy here aſcribed to 
him, over all things divine and human. 

5. 9. Fly hence, deluding dream.) It appears from Ariflotle, 
Pet. cap. 26. that Homer was accuſed of impiety, for making 
Jupiter the authar of a lye in this paſſage It ſeems there 
were anciently theſe words in his ſpeech to the dream; Alu 
Þ o7 Ax. io, Let us give him great glory. (Inſtead of which 
we have in the preſent copies, Tg & it inks.) But 
Hippias found a way to bring off Homer, only by placing the 
accent on the laſt ſyllable but one, Ai, for AH, the in- 
finitive for the imperative; which amounts to no more than 
he bade the dream to promiſe him great glory, But Macro- 
bins de Sommio Scip. lib. i. cap. 7. takes off this imputation en- 
tirely, and will not allow there was any lye in the caſe. 
«< Agamemnon (ſays he) was ordered by the dream to lead out 
© all the forces of the Greeks, (Naw is the word) and pro- 
« miſed the victory on that condition: now Achilles and his 
forces not being ſummoned to the aſſembly with the reſt, 
* that neglect abſolved Jupiter from his promiſe,” This re- 
mark Madam Dacier has inſerted without mentioning its au- 
thor. Mr, Dacier takes notice of a paſſage in the ſcripture 
exactly parallel to this, where God is repreſented making uſe 
of the malignity of his creatures to accompliſh his judgments, 
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Bid him in arms draw forth th embattel'd train, 

Lead all his Grecians to the duſty plain. 

Declare, ev'n now 'tis given him to deſtroy 

The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 

For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 1 5 

At Juno's ſuit the heav nly factions end. 

Deſtruction hangs o'er yon' devoted wall, 

And nodding lion waits th' impending fall. 
Swift as the word the vain Illuſion fled, 

Deſcends, and hovers o'er Atrides head ; 20 


It is in 2 Chron, ch. xviii. J. 19, 20, 21. And the Lord ſaid, 
Ido will perſuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth 
Gilead? And there came forth a ſpirit, and flood before the Lord, 
and ſaid, I will perſuade him. And the Lord ſaid unto him, 
IVherewith? Aud he ſaid I will go forth, and I wall be a lying 
ſpirit in the mouth of all his Prophets. And he ſaid, Thou ſhalt 
perſuade him, and prevail alſo : Go forth and do fo. Vide Da- 
cier upon Ariftotle, cap. 26. 

y. 20. Deſcends, and hovers ver Atrides' Bad.] The whole 
action of the dream is beautifully natural, and agreeable to 
philoſophy. It perches on his head, to intimate. that part to 
be the ſeat of the ſoul : it is circumfuſed about him, to ex- 
preſs that total poſſeſſion of the ſenſes which fancy has during 
our ſleep. It takes the figure of the perſon who was deareſt 
to Agamemnon ; as whateyer we think of moſt, when awake, 
is the common object of our dreams. And juſt at the inſtant 
of its vaniſhing, it leaves ſuch an impreſſion that the voice 
ſeems ſtill to ſound in his ear. No deſcription can be more 
exact or lively, Euftathius, Dacier. 
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Cloath'd in the figure of the Pylian Sage, 
Renown'd for wiſdom, and rever'd for age; 
Around his temples ſpreads his golden wing, 
And thus the flatt ring dream deceives the King. 
| Canſt thou, with all a Monarch's cares oppreſt, 
Oh Atreus fon ! canſt thou indulge thy reſt ? 26 
IIl fits a Chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, and in war preſides, 
To whom its ſafety a whole people owes, 
To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 30 
Monarch awake ! tis Fove's command I bear, 
Thou, and thy glory, claim his heav'nly care. 
In juſt array draw forth th' embattel'd train, 
Lead all thy Grecians to the duſty plain ; 


5. 33. Draw forth th embattePd train, &c.] The dream 
here repeats the meſſage of Jupiter in the ſame terms that he 
received it. It is no leſs than the Father of Gods and men 
who gives the order, and to alter a word were preſumption. 
Homer conſtantly makes his envoys obſerve this practice as a 
mark of decency and reſpect. Madam Dacier and others 
have applauded this in general, and aſked by what authority 
an embaſſador could alter the terms of his commiſſion, ſince . 
he is not greater or wiſer than the perſon who gave the 
charge? But this is not always the caſe in our author, who 
not only makes uſe of this conduct with teſpect to the orders 
of a higher power, but in regard to equals alſo ; as when one 
Goddeſs deſires another to repreſent ſuch an affair, and ſhe 
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Ev'n now, O King! tis given thee to deſtroy 4 5 

The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended vy. 

For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 

At Juno's ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 

Deſtruction hangs o'er yon devoted wall, 

And nodding Lion waits th' impending fall. 40 

Awake, but waking this advice approve, 

And truſt the viſion that deſcends from Fore. 
The Phantom ſaid; then vaniſh'd from his fight, 

Reſolves to air, and mixes with the night. 44 

A thouſand ſchemes the Monarch's mind employ ; 

Elate in thought, he ſacks untaken Troy: 


immediately takes the words from her mouth and _ 
them, of which we have an inſtance in this book. 
objection too may be raiſed in this manner, when commiſſi- 
ons are given in the utmoſt haſte (in a battle or the like) upon 
ſudden emergencies, where it ſeems not very natural to ſup- 
poſe a man has time to get ſo many words by heart as he is 
made to repeat exactly. In the preſent inſtance, the repeti- 
tion is certainly graceful, though Zenodotus thought it not fo 
the third time, when Agamemnon tells his dream to the coun- 
cil, I do not pretend to decide upon the point : for though 
the reverence of the repetition ſeemed leſs needful in that 
place, than when it was delivered immediately from Jupiter; 
yet (as Euftathius obſerves) it was neceſſary for the aflembly 
to know the circumftances of this dream, that the truth of 


the relation might be unſuſpected. 
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Vain as he was, and to the future blind ; 
Nor ſaw what Jove and ſecret fate deſign d, 
What mighty toils to either hoſt remain, 
What ſcenes of grief, and numbers of the ſlain! 50 
Eager he riſes, and in fancy hears 
The voice celeſtial murm'ring in his ears. 
Firſt on his limbs a ſlender veſt he drew, 
Around him next the regal mantle threw, 
Th embroider'd ſandals on his feet were ty d; 55 
The ſtarry faulchion glitter d at his fide 
And laſt his arm the maſly ſceptre loads, 
Unſtaind, immortal, and the gift of Gods. 
Now roſie morn aſcends the court of Jove, 
Lifts up her light, and opens day above. 60 
The King diſpatch'd his heralds with commands 
To range the camp and ſummon all the bands : 
The gath'ring hoſts the Monarch's word obey ; 
While to the fleet Atrides bends his way. 
In his black ſhip the Pylian Prince he found; 65 
There calls a Senate of the Peers around: 
Th' aſſembly plac'd, the King of men expreſt 
The counſels lab'ring in his artful breaſt. 
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Friends and Confed rates! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what you hear, 70 
Late as I ſlumber in the ſhades of night, 

A dream divine appear'd before my ſight ; 
Whoſe viſionary form like Neſtor came, 

The ſame in habit, and in mien the ſame. 

The heav'nly Phantom hover d o'er my head, 75 
And, doſt thou ſleep, Oh Atreus fon? (he ſaid) 
Ill fits a Chief who mighty nations guides, 
Directs in council, and in war preſides, 

To whom its ſafety a whole people owes ; 

To waſte long nights in indolent repoſe. 80 
Monarch awake! tis Joves command I bear, 
Thou and thy glory claim his heav nly care. 

In juſt array draw forth th' embattel d train, 
And lead the Grecians to the duſty plain; 
En now, O King! tis given thee to deſtroy 85 
The lofty tow'rs of wide-extended Troy. 

For now no more the Gods with fate contend, 
At Juno s ſuit the heav'nly factions end. 
Deſtruction hangs o'er yon devoted wall, 

And nodding ion waits th impending fall. go 
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This hear obſervant, and the Gods obey ! 

The viſion ſpoke, and paſt in air away. 

Now, valiant chiefs | ſince heav'n itſelf alarms ; 
Unite, and rouze the ſons of Greece to arms. 


. 93. Now, valiant chiefs, &c.] The beſt commentary ex- 
tant upon the firſt part of this book is in Dionyſius of Halicar- 
naſſus, who has given us an admirable explication of this 
whole conduct of Agamemnon in his ſecond treatiſe Ilg io»- 
ble , He ſays, This Prince had nothing ſo much at 
« heart as to draw the Greeks to a battle, yet knew not how 
< to proceed without Achilles, who had juſt retired from the 
« army; and was apprehenſive that the Greets who were diſ- 
<« pleaſed at the departure of Achilles, might refuſe obedience 
« to his orders, ſhould he abſolutely command it. In this 
« circumſtance he propoſes to the Princes in council to make 
cc a trial of arming the Grecians, and offers an expedient him- 
« ſelf; which was, that he ſhould found their diſpoſitions 
* exhorting them to ſet ſail for Greece, but that then the 
<« other Princes ſhould be ready to diſſuade and detain them. 
<« If any object to this ſtratagem, that Agamemnon's whole 
« ſcheme would be ruined if the army ſhould take him at his 
« word (which was very probable) it is to be anſwered, that 
c his deſign lay deeper than they imagine, nor did he de- 
c pend upon his ſpeech only for detaining them. He had 
<« ſome cauſe to fear the Greets had a pique againſt him which 
ec they had concealed, and whatever it was, he judged it ab- 
<« folutely neceſſary to know it before he proceeded to a bat- 
<« tle. He therefore furniſhes them with an occaſion to ma- 
« nifeſt it, and at the ſame time provides againſt any ill ef- 
cc fects it might have, by his ſecret orders to the Princes. It 
& ſucceeds accordingly, and when the troops are running to 
e embark, they are ſtopped by Ulyſſes and Ne/tor.” —One'may 
farther obſerve that this whole ſtratagem is concerted in Ne 
tor's ſhip, as one whoſe wiſdom and ſecreſy was moſt confided 
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But | firſt, with caution, try what yet they 
dare, | 95 
Worn with nine years of unſucceſsful war ? 
To move the troops to meaſure back the main, 
Be mine; and yours the province to detain. 
He ſpoke, and fat ; when Neſtor riſing ſaid, 
(Neſtor, whom Pyles' ſandy realms obey d) 100 
Princes of Greece, your faithful ears incline, 
Nor doubt the viſion of the pow'rs divine; 
Sent by great Jove to him who rules the hoſt, 
Forbid it heav'n ! this warning ſhould be loſt ! 
Then let us haſte, obey the God's alarms, 105 
And join to rouze the fons of Greece to arms. 
Thus ſpoke the ſage : the Kings without delay 
Diſſolve the council, and their chief obey : 
The ſceptred rulers lead ; the following hoſt 109 
Pour d forth by thouſands, darkens all the coaſt. 


in. The ſtory of the viſion's appearing in his ſhape, could 
not but engage him in ſome degree : it looked as if Fupiter 
. himſelf added weight to his counſels by making uſe of that 
l venerable appearance, and knew this to be the moſt powerful 
method of recommending them to Agamemnon. It was there- 
fore but natural for Ne/ter to ſecond the motion of the King; 
and by the help of his authority it prevailed on the other 
Princes. b 
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As from ſome rocky cleft the ſhepherd ſees 111 
Cluſt'ring in heaps on heaps the driving bees, 


v. 111. #s from ſame rocky cleft.) This is the firſt ſimile in 
Homer, and we may obſerve in general that he excels all man- 
kind in the number, variety, and beauty of his compariſons, 
There are ſcarce any in Virgil which are not tranſlated from 
him, and therefore when he ſucceeds beſt in them, he is to 
be commended but as an improver. Scaliger ſeems not to 
have thought of this, when he compares the ſimiles of theſe 
two authors (as indeed they are the places moſt obvious to 
compariſon). The preſent paſſage is an inſtance of it, to 
which he oppoſes the following verſes in the firſt Æneid, y. 
434- | 

« Qualis apes æſtate nova per florea rura 

« Exercet ſub ſole labor, cum gentis adultos 

« Eqducunt fcetus, aut cum liquentia mella 

<« Stipant, & dulci diſtendunt nectare cellas ; 

«© Aut onera accipiunt venientiim, aut agmine facto 
© Ignavum fucos pecus a præſepibus arcent. 

4 Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella.“ 


This he very much prefers to Homer's, and in particular 
extols the harmony and ſweetneſs of the verſification above 
that of our Author ; againſt which cenſure we need only ape 

peal to the cars of the reader. 


"His Te tov piniooau aducauy, 

Viirpns be yAaPvens aig vi ipperdur, 

B d mirorlas in” arteow vag. 

Ai wut i aug orworhalas, ai & Tr bee, Qc. 
But Scaliger was unlucky inhis choice of this particular com- 
pariſon : there is a very fine one in the ſixth Aneid, y. 707. 
that better agrees with Homer's : and nothing is more evident 
than that the deſign of theſe two is very different: Homer in- 
tended to deſcribe the multitude of Greeks pouring out of the 
ſhips, Firgil the diligence and labour of the builders at Car- 
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Rolling, and black'ning, ſwarms ſucceeding 
ſwarms, 

With deeper murmurs and more hoarſe alarms ; 

Duſky they ſpread, a cloſe embody'd croud, 115 

And o'er the vale deſcends the living cloud. 

So, from the tents and ſhips, a length'ning train 

Spreads all the beach, and wide o'erſhades the 
plain : 

Along the region runs a deaf ning ſound ; 

Beneath their footſteps groans the trembling 
ground. | 120 

Fame flies before, the meſſenger of Jove, 


And ſhining ſoars, and claps her wings above. 


thage. And Macrobius, who obſerves this difference, Sat. 
lib. v. c. 11. ſhould alſo have found, that therefore the ſimiles 
ought not to be compared together. The beauty of Homer's 
is not inferior to Virgil's, if we conſider with what exaCtneſs 
it anſwers to its end. It conſiſts of three particulars; the vaſt 
number of the troops is expreſſed in the ſwarms, their tumul- 
tuous manner of iſſuing out of the ſhips, and the perpetual 
egreſſion which ſeemed without end, are imaged in the bees 
pouring out of the rock, and laſtly, their diſperſion over all 
the ſhore, in their deſcending on the flowers in the vales. 
Spondanus was therefore miſtaken when he thought the whole 
application of this compariſon lay in the ſingle word had, 
catervatim, as Chapman has juſtly obſerved. 

5. 121. Fame flies before.] This aſſembling of the army is 
full of beauties: the lively deſcription of their overſpreading 
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Nine ſacred heralds now, proclaiming loud 

The monarch's will, ſuſpend the liſt' ning croud. 
Soon as the throngs in order rang'd appear, 125 
And fainter murmurs dy'd upon the ear, 

The King of Kings his awful figure rais'd 


High in his hand the golden ſceptre blaz d: 


— 


The golden ſceptre, of celeſtial frame, 

By Vulcan form'd, from Jove to Hermes came: 130 
To Pelops he th' immortal gift reſign'd ; 

Th' immortal gift great Peleps left behind, 

In Atreus' hand, which not with Atreus ends, 
To rich Thyeſtes next the prize deſcends ; 

And now the mark of Agamenmon's reign, 135 
Subjects all Argos, and controuls the main. 


the field, the noble boldneſs of the figure when Fame is re- 
preſented in perſon ſhining at -their head : the univerſal tu- 
mult ſucceeded by a ſolemn ſilence; and laſtly the graceful 
riſing of Aramennen, all contribute to caſt a majeſty on this 
part. In the paſſage of the ſceptre, Homer has found an art- 
ful and poetical manner of acquainting us with the high de- 
ſcent of Agomemnon, and celebrating the hereditary right of 
his fa mily; as well as finely hinted the original of his power 
to be derived from heaven, in ſaying the ſceptre was firſt the 
gift of Jup;ter, It is with reference to this, that in the line 
where he firſt mentions it, he calls it "A@% at, and accord- 
Ingly it is tranſlated in that place, 
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On this bright ſceptre now the King reclin'd, 
And artful thus pronounc'd the ſpeech deſign'd, 


5. 138. And artful thus pronounc d the ſpeech deſigu d.] The 
remarks of Dionyſius upon this ſpeech I ſhall give the reader 
all together, though they lie ſcattered in his two diſcourſes 
Thegi iopnualiouirer, the ſecond of which is in a great degree but 
a repetition of the precepts and examples of the firſt. This 
happened, I believe, from his having compoſed them at 
diſtinct times and upon different occaſions. 
| & Tt is an exquiſite piece of art, when you ſeem to aim at 

tc perſuading one thing, and at the ſame time inforce the 
* contrary. This kind of Rhetorick is of great uſe in all 
& occaſions of danger, and of this Homer has afforded a moſt 
« powerful example in the oration of Agamemnon. It is a 
ce method perfectly wonderful, and even carries in it an ap- 
« pearance of abſurdity ; for all that we generally eſteem the 
& faults of oratory, by this means become the virtues of it. 
© Nothing is looked upon as a greater error in a Rhetorician 
e than to alledge ſuch arguments as either are eaſily anſwered 
© or may be retorted upon himſelf; the former is a weak 
c part, the latter a dangerous one; and Agamemnon here de- 
“& ſignedly deals in both. For it is plain that if a man muſt 
© not uſe weak arguments, or ſuch as may make againſt 
« him, when he intends to perſuade the thing he ſays ; then 
« on the other fide, when he does not intend it, he muſt ob- 
6 ſerve the contrary proceeding, and make what are the faults 
« of oratory in general, the excellencies of that oration in 
t particular, or otherwiſe he will contradict his own inten- 
c tion, and perſuade the contrary to what he means. Aga- 
«© memnm begins with an argument eafily anſwered, by tell- 
ing them that Jupiter had promiſed to crown their arms with 
« victory. For if Jupiter had promiſed this, it was a reaſon 
« for the ſtay in the camp. But now (ſays he) Fove has de- 
&© ceived us, and we muſt return"with ignominy. This is ano- 
ether of the ſame kind, for it ſhews what a diſgrace it is to 
return. What follows is of the ſecond fort, and may be 
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Ye ſons of Mars! partake your leader's care, 
Heroes of Greece, and brothers of the war! 140 


tc turned againſt him. Jove will have it fo : for which they 


e have only Agamemnon's word, but Fove's own promiſe to 
« the contrary, That God has overthrown many cities, and 
ce twill yet overturn many others, This was a ſtrong reaſon 
&« to ſtay, and put their confidence in him, It is ſhameful to 
« have it told to all poſterity, that ſo many thouſand Greeks, af- 


ler a war of fo long continuance, at laſt returned home baffled 


e and unſucceſsful. All this might have been ſaid by a profeſt 
« adverſary to the cauſe he pleads, and indeed is the ſame 
* thing Uly/es ſays elſewhere in reproach of their flight. The 
« concluſion evidently ſhews the intent of the ſpeaker. Ha/te 


« then; let us fly; gu, the word which of all others was 
% moſt likely to prevail upon them to ſtay ; the moſt open 


term of diſgrace he could poſſibly have uſed: it is the ſame 
« which Juno makes uſe of to Minerva, Minerva to Ulyſſes, 
« and Uly/es again to the troops, to diſſuade their return; 
ce the ſame which Agamemnon himſelf had uſed to inſult A. 
ce chilles, and which Homer never employs but with the mark 
« of cowardice and.infamy.” 

The ſame author farther obſerves, © That this whole ora- 
« tion has the air of being ſpoken in a paſſion, It begins 
c with a ſtroke of the greateſt raſhneſs and impatience, Ju- 
6 piter has been unjuſt, Heaven has deceived us. This renders 
6“ all he ſhall ſay of the leſs authority, at the ſame time that 
it conceals his own artifice; for his anger ſeems to account 
« for the incongruities he utters.” I could not ſuppreſs fa 
fine a remark, though it falls out of the order of thoſe which 
precede it. | 

Before I leave this article, T muſt take notice that this 
ſpeech of Agamemnon is again put into his mouth in the ninth 
{'iad, and (according to Dionyſius) for the ſame purpoſe, to 
detain the army at the ſiege after a defeat; though it ſeems 
unartful to put the fame trick twice upon the Greeks by the 
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Of partial Jove with juſtice I complain, 

And heav'nly. oracles believ'd in vain. 

A ſafe return was promis d to our toils, 
Renown'd, triumphant, and enrich'd with ſpoils. 
Now ſhameful flight alone can fave the hoſt, 14 5 
Our blood, our treaſure, and our glory loſt. 

So Fove decrees, reſiſtleſs Lord of all! 

At whoſe command whole empires riſe or fall : 
He ſhakes the feeble props of human truſt, 
And towns and armies humbles to the duſt. 150 
What ſhame to Greece a fruitleſs war to wage, 
Oh laſting ſhame in ev'ry future age 

Once great in arms, the common ſcorn we grow, 
Repuls'd and baffled by a feeble foe, 

So ſmall their number, that if wars were ceas'd, 155 
And Greece triumphant held a gen' ral feaſt, 


ſame perſon, and in the ſame words too. We may indeed 
ſuppoſe the firſt feint to have remained undiſcovered, but at 
beſt it is a management in the Poet not yery entertaining to 
the readers, 

5. 155. So fmall their number, &c,] This part has a low air 
in compariſon with the reſt of the ſpeech. Scaliger calls it ta- 
bernariam orationem : but it is well obſerved by Madam Dacer, 
that the image Agamemnon here gives of the Tan, does not 
only render their numbers contemptible in compariion of the 
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All rank'd by tens; whole decads when they dine 
Muſt want a Trgjan ſlave to pour the wine. 
But other forces have our hopes o'erthrown, 
And Trey prevails by armies not her own. 160 
Now nine long years of mighty Jove are run, 
Since firſt the labours of this war begun : 


Our cordage torn, decay d our veſſels lie, 


And ſcarce enſure the wretched pow'r to fly. 


Greeks, but their perſons too: for it makes them appear but 
as a few vile ſlaves fit only to ſerve them with wine. To 
which we may add, that it affords a proſpect to his ſoldiers of 
their future ſtate. and triumph after the conqueſt of their 
Enemies. 

This paſſage gives me occaſion to animadvert upon a com- 
putation of the number of the Trojans, which the learned 
Angelus Politian has offered at in his Preface to Homer. He 
Thinks they were fifty thouſand without the auxiliaries, from 
the concluſion of the eighth 7iad, where it is ſaid there were 
a thouſand funeral piles of Trojans and fifty men attending 
each of them. But that the auxiliaries are to be admitted into 
that number, appears plainly from this place : Agamemnon ex- 
preſsly diſtinguiſhes the native Trojans from the aids, and 
reckons but one to ten Grecians, at which eſtimate there could 
not be above ten thouſand Trojans. See the notes on the catalogue. 

5. 163. — Decay d our veſſels lie, 

And ſcarce enſure the wretched pow'r to fly.] 
This, and ſome other paſſages, are here tranſlated correſpon- 
dent to the general air and ſenſe of this ſpeech, rather than 
Juſt to the letter. The telling them in this place how much 
their ſhipping was decayed, was a hint of their danger in re« 
turning, as Madam Dacter has remarked. 
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Haſte then, for ever leave the Trojan wall! 165 
Love, duty, ſafety, ſummon us away, 
'Tis nature's voice, and nature we obey. | 
Our ſhatter'd barks may yet tranſport us o'er, 
Safe and inglorious, to our native ſhore. 170 
Fly, Grecians, fly, your fails and oars employ, 
And dream no more of heav'n-defended Troy. 
His deep deſign unknown, the hoſts approve 
Atrides ſpeech. The mighty numbers move. 
80 roll the billows to th' Tarian ſhore, 175 
From Eaſt and South when winds begin to roar, 
Burſt their dark manſions in the clouds, and 
ſweep 
The whitening ſurface of the ruffled deep. 
And as on corn when weſtern guſts deſcend, 
Before the blaſt the lofty harveſts bend: 180 


7. 175. So roll the billows, &c.] One may take notice that 
Homer in theſe two ſimilitudes has judiciouſly made choice of 
the two moſt wavering and inconſtant things in nature, to 
compare with the multitude ; the waves and ears of corn. The 
firſt alludes to the noiſe and tumult of the people, in the 
breaking and rolling of the billows ; the ſecond to their taking 
the ſame courſe, like corn bending one way; and both to the 


eaſineſs with which they are moved by every breath, 
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Thus. o'er the field the moving hoſt appears, 
With nodding plumes and grovesof waving ſpears. 
The gath ring murmur ſpreads, their trampling feet 
Beat the looſe ſands, and thicken to the fleet. 
With long; reſounding cries they urge the train 18 5 
To fit the ſhips, and launch into the main. 
They toil, they ſweat, thick clouds of duſt ariſe, 
The doubling clamours echo to the 1kies. 
Ev'n then the Greeks had left the hoſtile plain, 
And fate decreed the fall of Troy in vain; 190 
But Jove's imperial Queen their flight ſurvey'd, 
And ſighing thus beſpoke the blue-eyed maid. 
Shall then the Grecians fly! Oh dire diſgrace ! 
And leave unpuniſh'd this perfidious race? 
Shall Troy, ſhall Priam, and th' adultr'ous ſpouſe, 
In peace enjoy the fruits of broken vows? 196 
And braveſt chiefs, in Helen's quarrel ſlain, 
Lie unreveng'd on yon' deteſted plain ? 
No ; let my Greeks, unmov'd by vain alarms, | 
Once more refulgent ſhine in brazen arms. 200 
Haſte, Goddeſs, haſte ! the flying hoſt detain, | 


Nor let one fail be hoiſted on the main. 
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Pallas obeys, and from Olympus' height 

Swift to the ſhips precipitates her flight ; 

Ulyſes, firſt in publick cares, ſhe found, 205 

For prudent counſel like the Gods renown'd : 

Oppreſs'd with gen'rous grief the Hero ſtood, 

Nor drew his ſable veſſels to the flood. 

And is it thus, divine La#rres ſon! 

Thus fly the Greeks (the martial maid begun) 210 

Thus to their country bear their own diſgrace, _ 

And fame eternal leave to Priam's race ? 

Shall beauteous Helen ſtill remain unfreed, 

Still unreveng d, a thouſand heroes bleed? 

Haſte gen'rous Ihacus / prevent the ſhame, 215 

Recall your armies, and your chiefs reclaim. 

Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence employ, 

And to th Immortals truſt the fall of Troy, _ 

The voice divine confeſs d the warlike maid, 

Tes heard, nor uninſpir'd obey d: 220 

Then meeting firſt Atrides, from his hand 

Receiv'd th' imperial ſceptre of command. 

Thus grac'd, attention and reſpect to gain, 

He runs, he flies thro” all the Grecian train, 
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Each Prince of name, or chief in arms ap- 
proved, * | 225 
He fir'd with praiſe, or with perſuaſion mov'd. + 
Warriours like you, with ſtrength and wiſdom 
bleſt, | 
By brave examples ſhould confirm the reſt. 
The monarch's will not yet reveal'd appears ; 
He tries our courage, but reſents our fears. 230 
Th' unwary Greeks his fury may provoke ; 
Not thus the King in ſecret council ſpoke. 
ove loves our chief, from Fove his honour ſprings, 
Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of Kings. 
But if a clam'rous vile Plebeian roſe, 235 
Him with reproof he check'd, or tam'd with 
blows. 
Be ſtill, thou flave, and to thy betters yield ; 
Unknown alike m council and in field ! | 
Ye Gods, what daſtards would our hoſt com- 
mand? , 
Swept to the war, the lumber of a land. 240 
Be ſtent, wretch, and think not here allow'd 
That worſt of tyrants, an uſurping croud. 
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- To one ſole Monarch Jeove commits the ſway ; 
His are the laws, and him let all obey. 

With words like theſe the troops Ulyſſes rul'd, 
The loudeſt filenc'd, and the fierceſt cool'd. 246 
Back to th' aſſembly roll the thronging train, 
Deſert the ſhips, and pour upon the plain. 
Murm'ring they move, as when old Ocean roars, 
And heaves huge ſurges to the trembling 


ſhores : | 250 


5. 243. To ane fole Monarch.) Thoſe perſons are under a 
miſtake who would make this ſentence a praiſe of abſolute 
' monarchy, Homer ſpeaks it only with regard to a general of 
an army during the time of his commiſſion. Nor is Agamem- 
non ſtyled King of Kings in any other ſenſe, than as the reſt of 
the Princes had given him the ſupreme authority over them in 
the ſiege. Ari/tothe defines a King, Erpalny% yag z, dd diary; 3 
Baowats, », Tar go; Out; Ki ·; Leader of the war, Judge of con- 
| troverſies, and Preſident of the ceremonies of the Gods. That he 
had the principal care of religious rites, appears from many 
places in Hamer; and that his power was no where abſolute 
but in war: for we find Agamemnon inſulted in the council, 
but. in the army threatning deſerters with death. He was un- 
der an obligation to preſerve the privileges of his country, 
purſuant to which Kings are called by our author Amaoniazs, 
and Ob, the diſpenſers or managers of Juſtice. And 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus acquaints us, that the old Grecian 
Kings, whether hereditary or elective, had a council of their 
chief men, as Homer and the moſt ancient Poets teſtify ; nor 
was it (he adds) in thoſe times as in ours, when Kings have 
a full liberty to do whatever they pleaſe. Dion. Hal. lib. ii. 
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The groaning banks are burſt with bellowing 


found, 

The rocks remurmur, and the deeps rebound. 
At length the tumult ſinks, the noiſes ceaſe, 
And a ſtill filence lulls the camp to peace. 
Therfites only clamour'd in the throng, 255 
Loquacious, loud, and turbulent of tongue : 


5. 255. Therſites only.] The ancients have aſcribed to Ho- 
mer the firſt ſketch of Satyric or Comic poetry, of which ſort 
was his poem called Margites, as Ari/lotle reports. Though 
that piece be loſt, this character of Ther/ites may give us a 
taſte of his vein in that kind. But whether ludicrous deſcrip- 
tions ought to have place in the Epic poem, has been juſtly 
queſtioned : neither Virgil nor any of the moſt approved An- 
cients have thought fit to admit them into their compoſitions 
of that nature; nor any of the beſt moderns except Milton, 
whoſe fondneſs for Homer might/be the reaſon of it. How- 
ever this is in its kind a very maſterly part, and our Author 
has ſhewn great judgment in the particulars he has choſen to 
compoſe the picture of a pernicious creature of wit ; the chief 
of which are a deſire of promoting laughter at any rate, and 
a contempt of his ſuperiours. And he ſums up the whole very 
ſtrongly, by ſaying that Therfites hated Achilles and Ulyſſes ; in 
which, as Plutarch has remarked in his treatiſe of envy and 
hatred, he makes it the utmoſt completion of an ill character 
to bear a malevolence to the beſt men. What is farther ob- 
ſervable is, that Therſſtes is never heard of after this his firſt 
appearance: ſuch a ſcandalous character is to be taken no 
more notice of, than juſt to ſhew that it is deſpiſed. Hamer 
has obſerved the ſame conduct with regard to the moſt deformed 
and moſt beautiful perſon of his poem: for Nireus is thus men- 
tioned once and no more throughout the lad, He places a 
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Aw'd by no ſhame, by no reſpect controul'd, 

In ſcandal buſy, in reproaches bold : 

With witty malice ſtudious to defame ; 

Scorn all his joy, and laughter all his aim. 260 

But chief he glory'd with licentious ſtyle 

To laſh the great, and monarchs to revile. 

His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim ; 

One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame : 

His mountain-ſhoulders half luis breaſt o'er- 
ſpread, 265 

Thin hairs beſtrew'd his long miſ-ſhapen head. 

Spleen to mankind his envious heart poſſeſt, 

And much he hated all, but moſt the beſt, 

Ulyſſes or Achilles ſtill his theme; 

But Royal ſcandal his delight ſupreme. 270 

Long had he liv'd the ſcorn of ev'ry Greek, 

Vext when he ſpoke, yet ſtill they heard him ſpeak. 

Sharp was his voice; which in the ſhrilleſt tone, 

Thus with inj urious taunts attack'd the throne. 


worthleſs beauty and an ill-natured wit upon, the ſame foot, 
and ſhews that the gifts of the body without thoſe. of the 
mind are not more deſpicable, than thoſe of the mind itſelf 
without virtue. 
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Amidſt the glories of ſo bright a reign, 275 
What moves the great Atrides to complain? 
"Tis thine whate'er the warriour's breaſt inflames, 
The golden ſpoil, and thine the lovely dames. 
With all the wealth our wars and blood beſtow, 
Thy tents are crouded, and thy cheſts o'erflow. 280 
Thus at full eaſe in heaps of riches roll'd, 
What grieves the Monarch? Is it thirſt of gold? 


Say, ſhall we march with our unconquer'd pow'rs, 
(The Greeks and I) to Iion's hoſtile tow'rs, 


5. 275. Amidſt the glories.) It is remarked by Diony/ius Ha- 
licarnaſſus, in his treatiſe of the Examinatian of Writers, that 
there could not be a better artifice thought on to recall the 
army to their obedicnce, than this of our Author. When 
they were offended ar their General in favour of Achilles, no- 
thing could more weaken Achilles's intereſt than to make ſuch 
a fellow as Therſ/ites appear of his party, whoſe impertinence 
would give them a diſguſt of thinking or acting like him. 
There is no ſurer method to reduce generous ſpirits, than to 
make them ſee they are purſuing the ſame views with people 
of no merit, and ſuch whom they cannot forbear deſpiſing 
themſelves. Otherwiſe there is nothing in this ſpeech but 
what might become the mouth of Nz/or himſelf, if you except 
a word or two. And had Nef/lor ſpoken it, the army hag 
certainly ſet fail for Greece; but becauſe it was uttered by a 
ridiculous fellow whom they are aſhamed to follow, they are 
reduced, and ſatisfied to continue the ſiege. 

v. 284. TheGreeks and I.] Theſe boaſts of himſelf are the 
few words which Dionyſus objects to in the foregoing paſ- 


\ 
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And bring the race of royal baſtards here, 285 
For Troy to ranſom at a price too dear ? 

But ſafer plunder thy own hoſt ſupplies; 

Say, would'ſt thou ſeize ſome valiant leader's prize? 
Or, if thy heart to gen'rous love be led, 

Some captive fair, to bleſs thy Kingly bed? 290 
Whate'er our maſter craves, ſubmit we muſt, 
Plagu'd with his pride, or puniſh'd for his luſt. 
Oh women of Achaia ] men no more 

Hence let us fly, and let him waſte his ſtore 

In loves and pleaſures on the Phrygian ſhore. 295 
We may be wanted on ſome buſy day, 

When Hector comes: ſo great Achilles may: 
From him he forc'd the prize we jointly gave, 
From him, the fierce, the fearleſs, and the brave: 
And durſt he, as he ought, reſent that wrong, 300 


This mighty tyrant were no tyrant long. 


ſage. I cannot but think the grave Commentators here very 
much miſtaken, who imagine Ther/ites in earneſt in theſe 
vaunts, and ſeriouſly reprove his infolence. They ſeem to 
me manifeſt ſtrokes of Irony, which had rendered them ſo 
much the more improper in the mouth of Ne/tor, who was 
otherwiſe none of the leaſt boaſters himſelf. And conſidered as 
ſuch, they are equal to the reſt of the ſpeech, which has an 
infinite deal of ſpirit, humour, and ſatyr. 
H 2 ; 
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Fierce from his ſeat at this Uly/es ſprings, 
In gen'rous vengeance of the King of Kings. 
With indignation ſparkling in his eyes, 
He views the wretch, and ſternly thus replies. 305 
Peace, factious monſter, born to ver the ſtate, 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate: 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor raſhly vain 
And ſingly mad, aſperſe the fov'reign reign. 
Have we not known thee, ſlave ! of all our 
hoſt, bY OY | 310 
The man who acts the leaſt, upbraids the moſt ? 
Think not the Greeks to ſhameful flight to 
bring, 
Nor let thoſe lips profane the name of King. 
For our return we truſt the heav'nly pow'rs ; 
Be that their care; to fight like men be ours. 315 
But grant the hoſt with wealth the gen' ral load, 
Except detraction, what haſt thou beſtow'd ? 


| Suppoſe ſome Hero ſhould his ſpoils reſign, 


Art thou that Hero, could thoſe ſpoils be thine ? 
Gods! let me periſh on this hateful ſhore, 320 
And let theſe eyes behold my ſon no more ; 
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If, on thy next offence, this hand forbear 

To ſtrip thoſe arms thou ill deſerv ſt to wear, 

Expel the council where our Princes meet, 

And fend thee ſcourg'd, and howling thro' the 

fleet. 325 

He ſaid, and cow'ring as the daſtard bends, 

The weighty ſceptre 'on his back deſcends : 

On the round bunch the bloody tumours riſe ; 

The tears ſpring ſtarting from his haggard eyes : 

Trembling he fat, and ſhrunk in abject fears, 350 

From his vile viſage wip'd the ſcalding tears. 

While to his neighbour each expreſs d his thought: 

Ye Gods! what wonders has Ulyſſes wrought ? 

What fruits his conduct and his courage yield? 

Great in the council, glorious in the field. 335 

Gen'rous he riſes in the crown's defence, 

To curb the factious tongue of inſolence. 


7. 326. He ſaid, and cowring.] The vile figure Ther/ites 
makes here is a good piece of groteſque; the pleaſure expreſſed 
by the ſoldiers at this action of Ulyſſes ( notwithſtanding they 
are diſappointed by him of their hopes of returning) is agree- 
able to that generous temper, at once honeſt and thoughtleſs, 
which is commonly found in military men; to whom nothing 
is ſo odious as a daſtard, and who have not naturally the greateſt 
kindneſs for a wit. 
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Such juſt examples on offenders ſhown, 
Sedition ſilence, and aſſert the throne. 

"Twas thus the general voice the Hero prais d, 
Who riſing, high th' imperial ſceptre rais d: 341 
The blue-ey'd Pallas, his celeſtial friend, 

(In form a herald) bade the crouds attend. 
Th' expecting crouds in ſtill attention hung, 


To hear the wiſdom of his heav'nly tongue. 34.5 
Then deeply thoughtful, pauſing e er he ſpoke, 
His filence thus the prudent Hero broke. 
Unhappy monarch | whom the Grecian race 
With ſhame deſerting, heap with vile diſgrace. 


y. 348. Unhappy monarch ! &c.] Quintilian, ſpeaking of the 
various kinds of oratory which may be learned from Homer, 
mentions among the greateſt inſtances the ſpeeches in this 
book. © Nonne vel unus liber quo miſſa ad Achillem lega- 
tio continetur, vel in primo inter duces illa contentio, vel 
c dictæ in ſecundo ſententiæ, omnes litium ac conſiliorum 
c explicat artes? Affectus quidem vel illos mites, vel hos 
% concitatos, nemo erit tam indoctus, qui non ſua in poteſ- 
tate hunc autorem habuiſſe fateatur.“ It is indeed hardly 
poſſible to find any where more refined turns of policy, or 
more artful touches of oratory, We have no ſooner {een 
Agamemnon excel in one fort, but Ulyſſes is to ſhine no leſs in 
another directly oppoſite to it. When the ftratagem of pre- 
tending to ſet fail, had met with too ready a conſent from the 
people, his eloquence appears in all the forms of art. In his 
grit ſpeech he had perſuaded the captains with mildneſs, tell- 
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Not ſuch at Argos was their gen'rous vow, 350 
Once all their voice, but ah ! forgotten now : 
Ne er to return, was then the common cry, 
Till Troy's proud ſtructures ſhould in aſhes lie. 


ing them the people's glory depended upon them, and readily 
giving a turn to the firſt deſign, which had like to hayt been 
ſo dangerous, by repreſenting it only as a project of Agamem- 
non to diſcover the cowardly. In his ſecond, he had com- 
manded the ſoldiers with bravery, and made them know what 
part they ſuſtained in the war. In his third, he had rebuked 
the ſeditious in the perſon of Therſites, by reproofs, threats, 
and actual chaſtiſement. And now in this fourth, when all 
are gathered together, he applies to them in topics which 
equally affect them all: he raiſes their hearts by putting them 
in mind of the promiſes of heaven, and thoſe propheſies, of 
which, as they had ſeen the truth in nine years delay, they 
might expect the accompliſhment in the tenth year's ſucceſs : 
which is a full anſwer to what Agamemnen had faid of * 8 
deceiving them. 

Dionyſius obſerves one ſingular piece of art, in Users 
manner of applying himſelf to the people when he would 
inſinuate any thing to the Princes, and addreſſing to the 
Princes when he would blame the people. He tells the ſol- 
diers, they muſt not all pretend to be rulers there, let there 
be one King, one Lord; which is manifeſtly a precept de- 
ſigned for the leaders to take to themſelves. In the ſame 
manner Tiberius Rhetor remarks the beginning of his laſt ora- 
tion to be a fine Ethopopeia or oblique reprehenſion of the 
people, upon whom the ſeverity of the reproach is made to 
fall, while he ſeems to render the King an object of their 
Pity. _ 

Unhappy Monarch! whom the Grecian race | 
With ſhame deſerting, Sc. 
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Behold them weeping for their native ſhore ! 
What could their wives or hel pleſs children 
more ? 355 
What heart but melts to leave the tender train, 
And, one ſhort month, endure the wintry main? 
Few leagues remov'd, we wiſh our peaceful ſeat, 
When the ſhip toſſes, and the tempeſts beat : 
Then well may this long ſtay provoke their tears, 
The tedious length of nine revolving years. 361 
Not for their grief the Grecian hoſt I blame ; 
But vanquiſh'd ! baffled ! oh eternal ſhame ! 
Expect the time to Troy's deſtruction giv'n, 
And try the faith of Chalcas and of heav'n. 365 
What paſt at Aulis, Greece can witneſs bear, 
And all who live to breathe this Phrygian air. 
Beſide a fountam's ſacred brink we rais'd 
Our verdant altars, and the victims blaz'd ; 
_ (Twas. where the plane-tree ſpread its ſhades 
around) 370 
The altars heav d; and from the crumbling ground 
A mighty dragon ſhot, of dire portent; 
From Jove himſelf the dreadful ſign was ſent, 
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Strait to the tree his ſanguine ſpires he roll'd, 
And curl'd around in many a winding fold. 4375 
The topmoſt branch a mother-bird poſleſt ; 
Eight callow infants fill'd the moſly neſt ; 
Herſelf the ninth ; the ſerpent as he hung, 
Stretch d his black jaws, and craſh'd the crying 
young; 
While hov'ring near, with miſerable moan, 380 
The drooping mother wail'd her children gone. 
The mother laſt, as round the neſt ſhe flew, 
Seiz'd by the beating wing, the monſter ſlew : | 
Nor long ſurviv'd ; to marble turn'd he ſtands 
A laſting prodigy on Aul:s ſands. 385 
Such was the will of Jove; and hence we dare 
Truſt in his omen, and ſupport the war. 
For while around we gaze with wond'ring 
„ 
And trembling ſought the pow'rs with facrifice, 
Full of his God, the rev'rend Chalcas cry d, 390 
Ye Grecian warriours! lay your fears aſide. 
This wond'rous ſignal Jove himſelf diſplays, 
Of long, long labours, but eternal praiſe, 
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'As many birds as by the ſnake were lain, 

So many years the toils of Greece remain; 395 

But wait the tenth, for 1on's fall decreed : 

Thus ſpoke the Prophet, thus the fates ſuccecd, 

Obey, ye Grecians ! with ſubmiſſion wait, 

Nor let your flight avert the Trgan fate. 399 
He faid : the ſhores with loud applauſes ſound, 

The hollow ſhips each deaf'ning ſhout rebound, 

Then Neftor thus — Theſe vain debates forbear, 

Ye talk hike children, not like heroes dare. 


7. 402. Then Neſtor thus.] Nothing is more obſeryable 
than Homer's conduct of this whole incident; by what judi- 
cious and well-imagined degrees the army is reſtrained, and 
wrought up to the deſires of the General, We have given 
the detail of all the methods Ulyſſes proceeded in: the activity 
of his character is now to be contraſted with the gravity of 
Neftor's, who covers and ſtrengthens the other's arguments, 
and conſtantly appears through the poem a weighty Cloſer of 
_ debates. The Greeks had already ſeen their General give way 
to his authority, in the diſpute with Achilles in the former 
book, and could expect no leſs than that their ſtay ſhould be 
concluded on by Agamemnon as ſoon as Neftor undertook that 
cauſe. For this was all they imagined his diſcourſe aimed at ; 
but we ſhall find it had a farther deſign, from Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus. * There are two things (ſays that excellent 
« critick) worthy of admiration in the ſpeeches of Ulyſſes and 
« Nef/tzr, which are the different deſigns they ſpeak with, and 
« the different applauſes they receive. LD had the accla- 
„ mations of the army, and N:/tor the praiſe of Agamemnon. 
One may enquire the reaſon, why he extols the latter pre- 
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Where now are all your high reſolves at laſt? 404 
Your leagues concluded, your engagements paſt ? 


« ferably to the former, when all that Near alledges ſeems 
* only a repetition of the ſame arguments which Ulyſſes had 


given before him: it might be done in encouragement to 


6 the old man, in whom it might raiſe a concern to find his 
& ſpeech not followed with ſo general an applauſe as the 
© other's. But we are to refer the ſpeech of Neſlar to that 
6 part of oratory which ſeems only to confirm what another 
<« has faid, and yet ſuperinduces and carries a farther point, 
« Ulyſſes and Neſtor both compare the Greeks to children for 
their unmanly defire to return home; they both reproach 
„them with the engagements and vows they had paſt, and 


« were now about to break ; they both alledge the proſperous 


e ſigns and omens received from heaven. Notwithſtanding 
'* this, the end of their orations is very different. Ls 
« buſineſs was to detain the Grecians when they were upon 
« the point of flying; Ne/tor finding that work done to his 
© hands, deſigned to draw them inſtantly to battle. This 
« was the utmoſt Agamemnon had aimed at, which Ne/tor's 
&« artifice brings to paſs ; for while they imagine by all he 
s ſays that he is only perſuading them to ſtay, they find them- 
& ſelves unawares put into order of battle, and led under their 
Princes to fight.” Dion. Hal. af ioxnpalopier, Part 1 
and 2. 

We may next take notice of ſome particulars of this ſpeech : 
where he ſays they loſe their time in empty words, he hints at 
the diſpute between Agamemnon and Achilles : where he ſpeaks 
of thoſe who deſerted the Grecian cauſe, he glances at Achilles 
in particular, When he repreſents Helen in affliction and 
tears, he removes the odium from the . perſon in whoſe cauſe 
they were to fight; and when he moves Agamemnon to adviſe 
with his council, artfully prepares for a reception of his own 
advice by that modeſt way of propoſing it. As for the advice 
Itſelf, to divide the army into bodies, each of which ſhould 


be compoſed entirely of men of the ſame country; nothing 
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Vow'd with libations and with victims then, 
Now vanith'd like their ſmoke : the faith of men 
While uſeleſs words conſume th' unachve hours, 
No wonder Troy ſo long reſiſts our pow'rs. 

Riſe, great Atrides ! and with courage ſway ; 410 
We march to war if thou direct the way. 

But leave the few that dare reſiſt thy laws, - 
The mean deſerters of the Grecian cauſe, 

To grudge the conqueſts mighty Jove prepares, 
And view, with envy, our ſucceſsful wars. 415 
On that great day when firſt the martial train, 
Big with the fate of Lion, plow'd the main; 


could be better judged both in regard to the preſent circum- 
ſtance, and with an eye to the future carrying on of the war. 
For the firſt, its immediate effect was to take the whole army 
out of its tumult, break whatever cabals they might have 
formed together by ſeparating them into a new diviſion, and 
cauſe every ſingle mutineer to come inſtantly under the view 
of his own proper officer for correction. For the ſecond, it 
was to be thought the army would be much ſtrengthened by 
this union : thoſe of different nations who had different aims, 
intereſts and friendſhips, could not aſſiſt each other with ſo 
much zeal, or ſo well concur to the ſame end, as when friends 
aided friends, kinſmen their kinfmen, &c. when each com- 
mander had the glory of his own nation in view, and a greater 
emulation was excited between body and body ; as not only 
warring for the honour of Greece in general, but for that of 
every diſtinct State in particular, 
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ove, on the right, a proſp'rous ſignal ſent, 
And thunder rolling ſhook the firmament. 419 
Encourag'd hence, maintain the glorious ſtrife, 
"Till ev'ry ſoldier graſp a Phrygian wife, 

Till Helen's woes at full reveng'd appear, 

And Troy's proud matrons render tear for tear, 
Before that day, if any Greek invite 

His country's troops to baſe, inglorious flight ; 425 
Stand forth that Greek / and hoiſt his fail to fly, 
And die the daſtard firſt, who dreads to die. 
But now, O Monarch ! all thy Chiefs adviſe : 
Nor what they offer, thou thyſelf deſpiſe. 
Among thoſe counſels, let not mine be vain ; 430 
In tribes and nations to divide thy train : 

His ſep'rate troops let ev'ry leader call, 

Each ſtrengthen each, and all encourage all. 
What chief, or ſoldier, of the num'rous band, 
Or bravely fights, or ill obeys command, 435 
When thus diſtinct they war, ſhall ſoon be known, 
And what the cauſe of [on not o'erthrown ; | 
If fate reſiſts, or if our arms are ſlow, 

If Gods above prevent, or men below, 
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To him the King: How much thy years. 
excel 440 
In arts of council, and in ſpeaking well ! 
O would the Gods, in love to Greece, decree 
But ten ſuch ſages as they grant in thee; 


v. 440. How much thy years excel.) Every one has obſerved 
how glorious an elogium of wiſdom Homer has here given, 
where Agamemnon fo far prefers it to valour, as to wiſh not 
for ten Ajax's, or Achilles's, but only for ten Neflor's. For 
the reſt of this ſpeech, Dionyſius has ſummed it up as fol- 
lows. © Agamemnon being now convinced the Greeks were 
« offended at him, on account of the departure of Achilles, 
cc pacifies them by a generous confeſſion of his fault; but then 
« aſſerts the character of a ſupreme Ruler, and with the air 
« of command threatens the diſobedient.” I cannot conclude 
this part of the ſpeeches without remarking how beautifully 
they riſe above one another, and how they more and more 
awaken the ſpirit of war in the Grecians. In this laſt there is 
a wonderful fire and vivacity, when he prepares them for the 
glorious toils they were to undergo by a warm and lively de- 
ſcription of them. The repetition of the words in that part 
has a beauty, which (as well as many others of the ſame kind) 
has been loſt by moſt tranſlators. 


EZ f, Tg Jo Saka, of F desc, Note, 
EL N Th bien d Jorw wxunomoou, 
Ev di Ti appale; auPi; dd 
I cannot but believe Milton had this paſſage in his eye in that 
of his fixth book. 


— — — — Let each | 
|| His adamantine coat gird well; and each 
| | Fit well his helm, gripe faſt his orbed ſhield, &c. 
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Such wiſdom ſoon ſhould Priam's force deſtroy, 


And ſoon ſhould fall the haughty tow'rs of 
Troy ! 445 

But Jove forbids, who plunges thoſe he hates 

In fierce contention and in vain debates. 

Now great Achilles from our aid withdraws, 

By me provok d; a captive maid the cauſe : 

If Cer as friends we join, the Trajan wall 450 

Muſt ſhake, and heavy will the vengeance 
ES | 

But now, ye warriours, take a ſhort repaſt ; 

And, well-refreſh'd, to bloody conflict haſte. 

His ſharpen'd ſpear let ev'ry Grecian wield, 

And ev'ry Grecian fix his brazen ſhield, 455 

Let all excite the fiery ſteeds of war, 

And all for combat fit the ratling car. 

This day, this dreadful day, let each contend | 

No reſt, no reſpite, till the ſhades deſcend ; 

Till darkneſs, or till death, ſhall cover all: 460 

Let the war bleed, and let the mighty fall ! 

Till bath'd in ſweat be ev'ry manly breaſt, 

With the huge ſhield each brawny arm depreſt, 


| 
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Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to throw, 

And each ſpent courſer at the chariot blow. 465 

Who dares, inglorious, in his ſhips to ſtay, 

Who dares to tremble on this ſignal day; 

That wretch, too mean to fall by martial pow'r, 

The birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 
The monarch ſpoke ; and ſtrait a murmur 

roſe, 470 

Loud as the ſurges when the tempeſt blows, 

That daſh'd on broken rocks tumultuous roar, 

And foam and thunder on the ſtony ſhore. 

Strait to the tents the troops diſperſing bend, 

The fires are kindled, and the ſmokes aſcend ; 475 

With haſty feaſts they ſacrifice, and pray 

T' avert the dangers of the doubtful day. 

A ſteer of five year's age, large limb'd, and 

_ oo | 

To Yove's high altars Agamemnon led: 

There bade the nobleſt of the Grecian Peers ; 480 

And Neſtor firſt, as moſt advanc'd in years. 

Next came Idomeneus, and Tydeus' ſon, 

Ajax the leſs, and Ajax Telamon ; 
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Then wiſe Uly/es in his rank was plac d; 
And Menelaiis came unbid, the laſt. 485 


The Chiefs ſurround the deſtin'd beaſt, and 


| - take. 
The ſacred off ring of the ſalted cake: 
When thus the King prefers his ſolemn pray'r, 
Oh thou ! whoſe thunder rends the clouded air, 
Who in the heav'n of heav'ns has fix'd thy throne, 
Supreme of Gods | unbounded, and alone! 491 
Hear ! and before the burning ſun deſcends, 
Before the night her gloomy veil extends, 
Low in the duſt be laid yon' hoſtile ſpires, 
Be Priam s palace ſunk in Grecian fires, 495 
In Hector breaſt be plung'd this ſhining ſword, 
And ſlaughter d Heroes groan around their Lord! 
V. 485. And Menelaus came unbid.] The criticks bave 
entered into a warm diſpute, whether Menelaus was in the 
right or in the wrong, in coming uninvited : ſome maintain 
ing it the part of an impertinent or a fool to intrude upon 
another man's table; and others inſiſting upon the privilege 
a brother or a kinſman may claim in this caſe. The EuglU 
reader had not been troubled with the tranſlation of this word 
A:luale;, but that Plato and Plutarch have taken notice of the 
paſſage. The verſe following this, in moſt editions, "Hg yap 
xalz duft, &c. being rejected as ſpurious by Demetrius Pha- 


lereus, is omitted here upon his authority, 
Y O L. I, I 


| 
1 
| 
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Thus pray'd the Chief: his unavailing pray 'r 
Great Jove refus'd, and toſt in empty air: 
The God averſe, while yet the fumes aroſe, 500 
Prepar'd new toils, and doubled woes on woes. 
Their pray'rs perform'd, the Chiefs the rite purſue, 
The barley ſprinkled, and the victim flew. 
The limbs they ſever from th' incloſing hide, 
The thighs, ſelected to the Gods, divide. 505 
On theſe, in double cauls involv'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lie from ev'ry part. 
From the cleft wood the crackling flames aſpire, 
While the fat victims feed the ſacred fire. 
The thighs thus ſacrific d, and entrails dreſt, 510 
Th' aſſiſtants part, transfix, and roaſt the reſt; 
Then ſpread the tables, the repaſt prepare, 
Each takes his ſeat, and each receives his ſhare. 
Soon as the rage of hunger was ſuppreſt, 

The gen'rous Neſtor thus the Prince addreſt. 51 5 
Now bid thy heralds found the loud alarms, 
And call the ſquadrons ſheath'd in brazen arms: 
Now ſeize th' occaſion, now the troops ſurvey, 
And lead to war when heav'n directs the way. 
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He ſaid; the monarch iſſu d his commands; 520 


Strait the loud heralds call the gath'ring bands. 
The chiefs incloſe their King; the hoſts divide, 
In tribes and nations rank'd on either ſide. 
High in the midſt the blue-ey'd Virgin flies; 
From rank to rank ſhe darts her ardent eyes: 525 
The dreadful Agi, Yove's immortal ſhield, 
Blaz'd on her arm, and lighten'd all the field : 
Round the vaſt orb an hundred ſerpents roll d, 
Form'd the bright fringe, and ſeem'd to burn in 
gold. | 529 


5. 526. The dreadful Xgis, Jove” s immortal ſhield. ] Homer 
does not expreſsly call it a ſhield in this place, but it is plain 
from ſeveral other paſſages that it was ſo, In the fifth had 


this Ægis is deſcribed with a ſublimity that is inexpreſſible. 


The figure of the Gorgon's head upon it is there ſpecified, which 
will juſtify the mention of the ſerpents in the tranſlation here: 
the verſes are remarkably ſonorous in the original, The 
image of the Goddeſs of battles blazing with her immortal 
ſhield before the army, inſpiring every Hero, and aſſiſting to 
range the troops, is agreeable to the bold painting of our au- 
thor. And the encouragement of a divine power ſeemed no 
more than was requiſite, to change fo totally the diſpoſitions 
of the Grecians, as to make them now more ardent for the 
combat than they were before deſirous of a return. This 
finiſhes the conqueſt of their inclinations, in a manner at 
once wonderfully poetical, -and correſpondent to the moral 
which is every where ſpread through Homer, that nothing is 
entirely brought about but by the divine aſſiſtance. 
I 2 
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With this each Grecian's manly breaſt ſhe warms, 
Swells their bold hearts, and ſtrings their nervous 
arms; | | 
No more they ſigh, inglorious to return, 
But breathe revenge, and for the combat burn. 
As on ſome mountain, thro' the lofty grove, 
The crackling flames aſcend, and blaze above; 
The fires expanding as the winds ariſe, 536 
Shoot their long beams, and kindle half the ſkies : 
So from the poliſh'd arms, and brazen ſhields, 
A gleamy ſplendour flaſh'd along the fields. 


v. 534. As on ſome mountain, &c.] The imagination of 
Homer was ſo vaſt and fo lively, that whatſoever objects pre- 


ſented themſelves before him, impreſſed their images ſo forcibly, 
that he poured them forth in compariſons equally ſimple and 


noble; without forgetting any circumſtance which could in- 


ſtruct the reader, and make him ſee thoſe objects in the ſame 
ſtrong light wherein he ſaw them himſelf. And in this one of 


the principal beauties of poetry conſiſts. Homer, on the ſight 


of the march of this numerous army, gives us five ſimiles in a 


breath, but all entirely different. The firſt regards the ſplen- 
dour of their armour, as a fire, Sc. The ſecond the various 


'movements of ſo many thouſands before they can range them- 
ſelves in battle array, like the ſwans, Sc. The third reſpects 
their number, as the leaves or flowers, Sc. The fourth the 
ardour with which they run to the combat, like the legions of 


inſets, &c. And the fifth the obedience and exact diſcipline 
of the troops, ranged without confuſion under their leaders, 
as flocks under their ſhepherds. This fecundity and variety 
can never be enough admired, Dacier. 
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Not leſs their number than th' embody'd cranes, 
Or milk-white ſwans in Afius watry plains, 541 


5. 541. Or milk-white fwans on Aſius' watry plains.) Scaliger, 
who is ſeldom juſt to our author, yet confeſſes theſe verſes to 
be pleniſſima neftaris. But he is greatly miſtaken when he ac- 
cuſes this ſimile of impropriety, on the ſuppoſition that a 
number of birds flying without order are here compared to an 
army ranged in array of battle, On the contrary, Homer 
in this expreſſes the ſtir and tumult the troops were in, before 
they got into order, running together from the ſhips and tents : 
Neo dv, aal M But when they are placed in their ranks, 
he compares them to the flocks under their ſnepherds. This 
diſtinction will plainly appear from the detail of the five 
ſimiles in the foregoing note. 

Virgil has imitated this with great happineſs i in his ſeventh 
Aueid. 


« Ceu quondam nivei liquida inter nubila cycni 
Cum ſeſe & paſtu referunt, & longa canoros 
Pant per colla modos, ſonat amnis & Aſia longe 


„ Pulfa palus” - — 


Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
Which clap their wings and cleave the liquid ſky, 
When homeward from their watry paſtures born, 
They ſing, and 4/ia's lakes their notes return. 


Mr. Dryden in this place has miſtaken Aſius for Aſia, which 
Virgil took care to diſtinguiſh by making the firſt ſyllable of 

Aſuus long, as of Afia ſhort. Though (if we believe Madam 
Dacier ) he was himſelf in an error, both here and in the firſt 


Georgic. 


| © — — — Quz Afa circum 

e -Dulcibus in ſtagnis rimantur prata Cayſtri.“ 
For ſhe will not allow that Aci can be a Patronymic adjective, 
but the genitive of a proper name, Ace, Avis, which being turned into 
I 3 « 
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That o'er the windings of Cayfter's ſprings, 
Stretch their long necks, and clap their ruſtling 
wings, 
Now tow'r aloft, and courſe in airy rounds ; 
Now light with noiſe; with noiſe the field re- 
ſounds. | 545 
Thus num'rous and confus'd, extending wide, 
The legions croud Scamander's flow'ry ſide ; 
With ruſhing troops the plains are cover'd o'er, 
And thund'ring footſteps ſhake the ſounding ſhore. 
Along the river's level meads they ſtand, 550 
Thick as in ſpring the flow'rs adorn the land, 
Or leaves the trees ; or thick as inſects play, 
The wandring nation of a ſummer's day. 


Jonic is *Aoriw, and by a Syncope makes As. This puts me in mind 
of another criticiſm upon the 290th verſe of this book: tis 
obſerved that Virgil uſes Inarime for Arime, as if he had read 
Pha, inſtead of Eiy Ayo. Scahger ridicules this trivial re- 
mark, and aſks if it can be imagined that Virgil was ignorant 
of the name of a place ſo near him as Baie? It is indeed un- 
lucky for good writers, that men who have learning, ſhould 
lay a ſtreſs upon ſuch trifles ; and that thoſe who haye none, 
ſhould think it learning to do ſo. 

7. 552. Or thick as inſectt play.] This ſimile tranſlated 
literally runs thus; As the numerous troops of flies about a ſhep- 
-herd's cottage in the ſpring, when the milk moiſtens the pails ; fuch 
numbers of Greeks flood in the field againſt the Trojans, defiring 
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That drawn by milky ſteams, at ev'ning hours, 
In gather d ſwarms ſurround the rural bow'rs; 555 
From pail to pail with buſy murmur run 

The gilded legions, glitt'ring in the ſun. 

So throng'd, ſo cloſe, the Grecian ſquadrons ſtood 
In radiant arms, and thirſt for Trojan blood. 


their dgſtruction. The lowneſs of this image, in compariſon 
with thoſe which precede it, will naturally ſhock a modern 
critick, and would ſcarce be forgiven in a poet of theſe times. 
The utmoſt a tranſlator can do is to heighten the expreſſion, 
ſo as to render the diſparity leſs obſervable : which is endea- 
voured here, and in other places. If this be done ſucceſsfully, 
the reader is ſo far from being offended at a low idea, that it 
raiſes his ſurpriſe to find it grown great in the poet's hands, of 
which we have frequent inſtances in Virgil's Georgicks, Here 
follows another of the ſame kind, in the ſimile of Hamemmon 
to a Bull, juſt after he has been compared to Fove, Mars, 
and Neptune. This, Euflathius tells us, was blamed by ſome 
criticks, and Mr. Hobbes has left it out in his tranſlation. 
The liberty has been taken here to place the humbler ſimiſe 
firſt, reſerving the noble one as a more magnificent cloſe of 
the deſcription : the bare turning the ſentence removes the ob- 
jection. Milton, who was a cloſe imitator of our author, has often 
copied him in theſe humble compariſons. He has not ſcrupled 
to inſert one in the midſt of that pompous deſcription of the 
rout of the rebel angels in the ſixth book, where the Son of 
God in all his dreadful Majeſty is repreſented pouring his ven- 
geance upon them ; 


— — . wan, Al a herd 
Of goats, or tim'rous flocks together throng'd, 
Drove them before him thunder-ftruck ———— 


I 4 
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Each leader now his ſcatter d force conjoins, 560 
In cloſe array, and forms the deep'ning lines. 
Not with more eaſe, the ſkilful ſhepherd ſwain 
Collects his flocks from thouſands on the plain. 
The King of Kings, majeſtically tall, 564 
Tow'rs o'er his armies, and outſhines them all: 
Like ſome proud Bull that round the paſtures leads 
His ſubject-herds, the Monarch of the meads. 
Great as the Gods, th' exalted Chief was ſeen, 
His ſtrength like Neptune, and like Mars his mien, 
ove o'er his eyes celeſtial glories ſpread, 570 
And dawnin g conqueſt play'd around his head. 
Say, Virgins, ſeated round the throne divine, 
All-knowing Goddeſles ! immortal Nine! 


y. 568, Great as the Gods.) Homer here deſcribes the figure 
and port of Agamemnon with all imaginable grandeur, in making 
him appear cloathed with the majeſty of the greateſt of the 
Gods; and when Plutarch (in his ſecond oration of the for- 
tune of Alexander) blamed the compariſon of a man to three 
deities at once, that cenſure was not paſſed upon Homer as a 
Poet, but by Plutarch as a Prieſt, This character of Majeſty, 
in which Agamemnon excels all the other Heroes, is preſerved 

in the different views of him throughout the had. It is thus 
— appears on his ſhip in the catalogue; thus he ſhines in the 
eyes of Priam in the third book; thus again in the beginning 
of the eleyenth; and ſo in the reſt, 

5. 572. Say, Virgins.] It is hard to conceive any addreſs 
more ſolemn, any opening to a ſubject more noble and mag- 
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Since earth's wide regions, heav'n's unmeaſur'd 
height, a 
And hell's abyſs, hide nothing from your ſight, 
(We, wretched mortals! loſt in doubts below, 
But gueſs by rumour, and but boaſt we know) 
Oh ſay what Heroes, fir d by thirſt of fame, 
Or urg'd by wrongs, to Troy's deſtruction came? 
To count them all, demands a thouſand tongues, 
A throat of braſs and adamantine lungs. 581 
Daughters of Jove aſſiſt! inſpir'd by you 
The mighty labour dauntleſs I purſue : 
What crouded armies, from what climes they 


bring, 
Their names, their numbers, and their Chiefs I 
ling. 585 


nificent, than this invocation of Homer before his catalogue. 
That omnipreſence he gives to the Muſes, their poſt in the 
higheſt Heaven, their comprehenſive ſurvey through the whole 
extent of the creation, are circumſtances greatly imagined. Nor 
is any thing more perfectly fine, or exquiſitely moral, than 
the oppoſition of the extenſive knowledge of the divinities on 
the one ſide, to the blindneſs and ignorance of mankind on 
the other. The greatneſs and importance of his ſubject is 
highly raiſed by his exalted manner of declaring the difficulty 
of it, Not tho my lungs were braſs, &c. and by the air he gives, 
as if what follows were immediately inſpired, and no leſs than 
the joint labour of all the Mules. 
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The CaTalLoGus of the SIS. 


THE hardy warriours whom Bzotia bred, 
Penelius, Leitus, ' Prothoenor led: 
With theſe Arceſilaus and Clonius ſtand, 
Equal in arms, and equal in command. 
Theſe head the troops that rocky Aulis yields, 590 
And Eteon's hills, and Hyrie's watry fields, 
And Schenos, Scholos, Græa near the main, 
And Mycaleſſia's ample piny plain. 
'Thoſe who in Peteon or Iefion dwell, 


Or Harma where Apolls's Prophet fell; 595 


5. 586. The hardy warriqurs.) The catalogue begins in 
this place, which I forbear to treat of at preſent : only I muſt 
acknowledge here that the tranſlation has not been exactly 
punctual to the order in which Homer places his towns. How- 
ever it has not treſpaſſed againſt Geography the tranſpoſitions 
I mention being no other than ſuch minute ones, as Strabo 
confeſſes the author himſelf is not free from: 'O & Hohe gina 
pv xine Ayu Cons, Serie nal xires. OfY pins biyare, aal Adds, 
&c. "Ao dx & irs 5 tu, Exoiry Th Tab Tr, Ofowruas Traits Te. 
kb. 8. There is not to my remembrance any place through- 
out this catalogue omitted ; a liberty which Mr. Dryden has 
mide no difficulty to take, and to confeſs, in his Virgil. But 
a more ſcrupulous care was owing to Homer, on account of 
that wonderful exactneſs and unequalled diligence, which he 
-has particularly ſhewn in this part of his work, 
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Heleon and Hy/?, which the ſprings o erſlow; 

And Megeon lofty, and Ocalea low; 

Or in the meads of Halartus tray, 

Or Theſpia facred to the God of Day. 

Oncheſtus, Neptune's celebrated groves ; 600 

Cope, and Thiſbe, fam'd for ſilver doves, , 

For flocks Erythre, Gliſſa for the vine; 

Platea green, and Niſa the divine. 

And they whom Thebe's well-built walls encloſe, 

Where Myd?, Eutrefis, Corone roſe ; 605 

And Arne rich, with purple harveſts crown'd; 

And Anthedon, Beotia's utmoſt bound. 

Full fifty ſhips they ſend, and each conveys, 

Twice ſixty warnours thro' the foaming ſeas. 
To theſe ſucceed Aſpledon's martial train, 616 

Who plow the ſpacious Orchomenian plain. 

Two valiant brothers rule the undaunted throng, 

Talmen and Aſcalapbus the ſtrong: 

Sons of Aftyech?, the heav'nly fair, 

Whoſe virgin charms ſubdu'd the God of War: 

(In Actors court as ſhe retu'd to reſt, 616 

The ſtrength of Mars the bluſhing maid compreſt) 
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Their troops in thirty ſable veſſels ſweep. 
With equal oars, the hoarſe-reſounding deep. 
The Phocians next in forty barks repair, 620 

Epiſtrophus and Schedius head the war. 

From thoſe rich regions where Cephiſſus lends: 

His ſilver currrent thro' the flow'ry meads ; 

From Panop#a, Chryſa the divine, 

Where Anemoria's ſtately turrets ſhine, SY * 

Where Pytho, Daulis, Cypariſſus ſtood, 

And fair Lilæa views the riſing flood. 

| Theſe rang'd in order on the floating tide, 

Cloſe, on the left, the bold Bæotians fide. 
Fierce Ajax led the Locrian ſquadrons on, 630 

Ajax the leſs, Oileus valiant fon ; 

. $kill'd to direct the flying dart aright ; 

Swift in purſuit, and active in the fight. 

Him, as their Chief, the choſen troops attend, 
Which Beſſa, Thronus, and rich Cynos ſend : 63 5 
Opus, Calliarus, and Scarphe's bands ; 
And thoſe whodwell where pleaſing Augiaftands, 

And where Boigrius floats the lowly lands, 
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Or in fair Tarphe's ſylvan ſeats reſide; 

In forty veſſels cut the yielding tide. 640 

Eubza next her martial ſons prepares, 

And ſends the brave Abantes to the wars : 

Breathing revenge, in arms they take their way 

From Chalcis walls, and ſtrong Eretria; 

Th' Meian fields for gen'rous vines renown'd, 645 

The fair Cariſtos, and the Styrian ground; 

Where Dios from her tow'rs o erlooks the plain, 

And high Cerinthus views the neighb'ring main. 

Down their broad ſhoulders falls a length of 
| hair 

Their hands diſmiſs not the long lancein air ; 650 


5. 649. Down their broad ſhoulders, &c.) The Greet has 
it Vibe xoyulwrles, d tergo comantes, It was the cuſtom of theſe 
people to ſhave the fore-part of their heads, which they did 
that their enemies might not take the advantage of ſeizing 


them by the hair: the hinder-part they let grow, as a valiant ' 


race that would never turn their backs. Their manner of 
fighting was hand to hand, without quitting their Javelins (in 
the manner of our pike-men). Plutarch tells us this in the 
life of Theſeus, and cites, to ſtrengthen the authority of Ho- 
mer, ſome verſes of Archilochus to the ſame effect. Eobanus 
Heſſus, who tranſlated Homer into Latin verſe, was therefore 


miſtaken in his verſion of this paſſage. 
c Præcipuè jaculatores, haſtamque periti 
« Vibrare, & longis contingere pectora telis,” 
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But with portended ſpears in fighting fields, 
Pierce the tough cors'lets and the brazen ſhields. 
Twice twenty ſhips tranſport the warlike bands, 
Which bold E/phenor, fierce in arms, commands. 
Full fifty more from Athens ſtem the main, 655 
Led by Meneftheus thro' the liquid plain, 
(Athens the fair, where great Erectbeus ſway'd, 
That ow'd his nurture to the blue-ey'd maid, 
But from the teeming furrow took his birth, 
The mighty offspring of the foodful earth. 660 
Him Pallas plac d amidſt her wealthy fane, 
Ador'd with ſacrifice and oxen ſlain; 
Where as the years revolve, her altars blaze, 
And all the tribes reſound the Goddeſs praiſe) 
No Chief like thee, Meneftheus ! Greece could yield, 
To marſhal armies in the duſty field, 666 
Th' extended wings of battle to diſplay, wy 
Or cloſe th' embody'd hoſt in firm array. 
Nefter alone, improv'd by length of days, 
For martial conduct bore an equal praiſe. 670 
With theſe appear the Salaminian bands, 
Whom the gigantic Telamon commands; 
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In twelve black ſhips to Troy they ſteer their 
. courſe, - | 

And with the great Athenians join their force. 
Next move to war the gen'rous Argive train, } 

From high Trazen?, and Maſeta's plain, 676 

And fair gina circled by the main: 

Whom ſtrong Tyrinthe's lofty walls ſurround, 

And Epidaur with viny harveſts crown d: 

And where fair A/inen and Hermion ſhow 680 

Their cliffs above, and ample bay below, 

Theſe by the brave Euryalus were led, . 

Great Stbenelus, and greater Diomed, 

But chief Tydides bore the ſov'reign ſway; 
In fourſcore barks they plow the watry way. 685 
The proud Mycene arms her martial pow'rs, 

Cleone, Corinth, with imperial tow'rs, 

Fair Arætlyrea, Ornia's fruitful plain, 

And AÆgion, and Adraſtus ancient reign ; 

And thoſe who dwell along the ſandy ſhore, 690 
And where Pellene yields her fleecy ſtore, 
Where Helice and Hypere/ia lie, by 
And Gonaiſa's ſpires ſalute the ſky, 


:, 
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Great Agamemnon rules the num'rous band, 
A hundred veſſels in long order ſtand, 695 
And crouded nations wait his dread command. 
High on the deck the King of men appears, 
And his refulgent arms in triumph wears ; 
Proud of his hoſt, unrival'd in his reign, 
In filent pomp he moves along the main. 700 
His brother follows, and to vengeance warms 
The hardy Spartans, exercis'd in arms: 
Phares and Bryfia's valiant troops, and thoſe - 
Whom Lacedemor's lofty hills incloſe : 
Or Meſſe's tow'rs for ſilver doves renown'd, 705 
Amyclæ, Lais, Augia's happy ground, 
And thoſe whom Oetylos low walls contain, 
And Helas, on the margin of the main: 
Theſe, o'er the bending ocean, Helen's cauſe, 
In ſixty ſhips with Menelaus draws : 710 
| Eager and loud from man to man he flies, 
Revenge and fury flaming in his eyes; 
5. 711. Eager and loud from man to man he flies.] The 


figure Menelous makes in this place is remarkably diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt, and ſufficient to ſhew his concern in the war 


was perſonal, while the others acted only for intereſt or glory 
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While vainly fond, in fancy oft he hears 
The fair- one's grief, and ſees her falling tears. 
In ninety fail, from Pyles' ſandy coaſt, 715 
. Neftor the ſage conducts his choſen hoſt : 

From Amphigenia's ever»fruitful land; 

Where yy high, and little-Preleon ſtand ; 
Where beauteous Arenè her ſtructures ſhows, 
And Thryon's walls Alpbeus ſtreams incloſe ; 720 
And Dorien, fam'd for Thamyris diſgrace, 
Superiour once of all the tuneful race, 


in general. No leader in all the liſt is repreſented thus eager 
and paſſionate ; he is louder than them all-in his exhortations ; 
more active in running among the troops; and inſpirited with 
the thoughts of revenge, which he ſtill encreaſes with the ſe- 
cret imagination of Helen's repentance, This behaviour is 
finely imagined. | 

The epithet cw &yadi;, which is applied in this and other 
places to Menelazs, and which literally ſignifies loud-voiced, is 
made by the Commentators to mean valiant, and tranſlated 
bell flrenuus. The reafon given by By/tathius is, that a loud 
voice is a mark of ſtrength, the uſual effect of fear being to 
cut ſhort the reſpiration. I own this ſeems to be forced, and 
rather believe it was one of thoſe kind of ſirnames given from 
ſome diſtinguiſhing quality of the perſon (as that of a loud 
voice might belong to Menelaus) which Monſ. Baileas men- 
tions in his ninth reflection upon Longinus ; in the fame man- 
ner as ſome of our Kings were called Ediuard Long-ſhanks, 
IWillﬀam Rufus, &c. But however it be, the epithet taken in the 
literal ſenſe has a beauty in this verſe from the circumitance Me- 


nelaus is deſcribed in, which determined the tranſlator to uſe it. 
VOL. 1. > | ; 
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Till vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove 

To match the ſeed of cloud-compelling Jove / 

Too daring bard ! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 725 

Th' immortal Muſes in their art defy'd. 

Th' avenging Muſes of the light of day 

Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away ; 

No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ſing, 

His hand no more awak'd the ſilver ſtring. 730 
Where under high Cy/len?, crown d with wood, 

The ſhaded tomb of old Apytus ſtood ; 

From Ripe, Stratie, Tegea's bordering towns, 

The Phenean fields, and Orchomenian downs, 

Where the fat herds in plenteous paſture rove ; 

And Stymphelus with her ſurrounding grove, 736 

Parrbaſia, on her ſnowy cliffs reclin'd, 

And high Eniſp? ſhook by wintry wind, 

And fair Mantineg's ever-pleafing ſite ; 

In ſixty fail th' Arcadian bands unite. 740 

Bold Agapenor, glorious at their head, 

(Anceus fon) the mighty ſquadron led. 

Their ſhips, ſupply'd by Agamemnon's care, 

Thro' roaring ſeas the wond'ring warriours bear ; 
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The firſt to battle on th appointed plain, 745 
But new to all the dangers of the main. 

Thoſe, where fair Ex and Buprafium join; 
Whom Hyrmin, here, and Myrfinus confine, 
And bounded there, where o'er the valleys roſe | 
Th' Olenian rock; and where Aliſum flows; 7 50- 
Beneath four chiefs (a num'rous army) came: 
The ſtrength and glory of th Epean name. 
In ſep'rate ſquadrons theſe their train divide, 
Each leads ten veſſels thro” the yielding tide. 
One was Amphimachus, and Thalþius one; | 755 
(Eurytus' this, and that Teatus ſon). 
Diores ſprang from Amarynceus line; 
And great Polyxenus, of force divine. 

But thoſe who view fair Elis o'er the ſeas 

From the bleſt Iſlands of th' Echinades, 5760 


5. 746. New to all the dangers of the main.) The Arcadians 
being an inland people were unſkilled in navigation, for which 
reaſon Agamemnon furniſhed them with ſhipping. From hence, 
and from the laſt line of the deſcription of the ſceptre, where' 
he is ſaid to preſide over many i/lands, Thucydides takes oc- 
caſion to obſerve that the power of Agamemnon was ſupe- 
riour to the reſt of the Princes of Greece, on account of his 
naval forces, which had rendered him maſter of the ſea. 
Thucyd, lib. . N 
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In forty veſſels under Meges move, 

Begot by Phyleus the belov'd of ove. 

To ſtrong Dulichium from his fire he fled, 

And thence to Troy his hardy warriours led. 
Ulyſſes follow d thro' the watry road, 765 

A chief, in wiſdom equal to a God. 5 

With thoſe whom Cepbalania's iſle inclos'd, 

Or till their fields along the coaſt oppos'd ; 

Or where fair 1haca o'erlooks the floods, 

Where high Nerites ſhakes his waving woods, 

Where ##gilipa's rugged ſides are ſeen, 771 

Crocylia rocky, and Zacynthus green. | 

Theſe in twelve galleys with vermillion prores, 

Beneath his conduct fought the Phrygian ſhores, 
Thoas came next, Andræmon's valiant ſon, 77 5 

From Pleuron's walls, and chalky Calydon, 

And rough Pylen?, and th' Olenian ſteep, 

And Chalcis beaten by the rolling deep. 

He led the warriours from th” Ætolian ſhore, 

For now the ſons of Oeneus were no more ! 780 

The glories of the mighty race were fled ! 

Ocneus himſelf, and Meleager dead! 
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To Ma care now truſt the martial train, \ 

His forty veſſels follow thro' the main. : 
Next eighty barks the Cretan king c mmands, 

Of Gnofſus, Lyctus, and Gortyna's bands, 786 

And thoſe who dwell where Rhytion's domes ariſe, 

Or white Lyceſtus glitters to the ſkies, 

Or where by Phaſtus filver Jardan runs; 

Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons. 790 

Theſe march d, Idomeneus, beneath thy care, 

And Merion, dreadful as the God of war. 

' Tlepolemus, the ſon of Hercules, 

Led nine ſwift veſſels thro' the foamy ſeas ; 

From Rhodes with everlaſting ſunſhine bright, 7g 5 

Falyſus, Lindus, and Camirus white. 

His captive mother fierce Alcides bore, 

From Eplyr's walls, and Selle's winding ſhore, 

Where mighty towns in ruins ſpread the plain, 

And ſaw their blooming warriours early ſlain. 800 

The Hero, when to manly years he grew, 

Alcides uncle, old Licymnius, flew ; 

For this, conſtrain'd to quit his native place, 

And ſhun the vengeance of th' Herculean race, 

K 3 
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A fleet he built, and with a num'rous train, 805 
Of willing exiles, wander d o'er the main; 
Where many ſeas, and many ſuff rings paſt, 
On happy Rhodes the chief arriv'd at laſt: 
There in three tribes divides his native band, 
And rules them peaceful in a foreign land; 819 
Encreas'd and proſper'd in their new abodes, 
By mighty Jove, the fire of men and Gods; 
With joy they ſaw the growing empire riſe, 
And ſhow'rs of wealth deſcending from the ſkies. 
Three ſhips with Nireus ſought the Tran ſhore, 
Nireus, whom Aglae to Charopus bore, 816 


5. 815. Three ſhips with Nireus.] This leader is no where 
mentioned but in theſe lines, and is an exception to the ob- 
ſervation of Macrobius, that all the perſons of the catalogue 
Make their appearance afterwards in the poem. Homer him- 
ſelf gives us the reaſon, becauſe Nireus had but a ſmall ſhare 
of worth and valour ; his Quality only gave him a privilege to 
be named among men. The poet has cauſed him to be remem- 
bered no leſs than Achilles or Ulyſſes, but yet in no better man- 
ner than he deſerved, whoſe only qualification was his Beauty: 
*tis by a bare repetition of his name three times, which juſt 
leaves ſome impreſſion of him on the mind of the reader. 
Many others, of as trivial memory as Nireus, have been pre- 
ferved by Poets from oblivion ; but few Poets have ever done 
this favour to want of merit, with ſo much judgment. De- 
-netrius Phalereus cf "Equmias, ſef?. 61. takes notice of this 
beautiful repetition, which in a juſt deference to ſo delicate 3 
Critick is here preſeryed in the tranſlation, 


7. 
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Nireus, in faultleſs ſhape and blooming grace, 

The lovelieſt youth of all the Grecian race; 

Pelides only match'd his early charms'; 819 

But few his troops, and ſmall his ſtrength in arms. 

Next thirty galleys cleave the liquid plain, 

Of thoſe Calygne's ſea-girt iſles contain; 

With them the youth of Nifyrus repair, 

Caſus the ſtrong, and Crapathus the fair; 

Cos, where Eurypylus poſleſt the ſway, 825 

Till great Alcides made the realms obey : 

Theſe Antiphus and bold Phidippus bring, 

Sprung from the God by Theſſalus the King. 
Now, Muſe, recount Pelaſgic Argos powers, 

From Alos, Alopè, and Trechin's tow'rs; 830 

From Phthia's ſpacious vales ; and Hella, bleſt 

With female beauty far beyond the reſt. 

Full fifty ſhips beneath Achilles” care, 

Th' Achaians, Myrmidons, Hellenians bear ; 

Theſſalians all, tho various in their name; 535 

The ſame their nation, and their chief the ſame. 

But now inglorious, ſtretch'd along the ſhore, 

They hear the brazen voice of war no more ; 

ws 
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No more the foe they face in dire array: 

Cloſe in his fleet the angry leader lay; 849 

Since fair Briſeis from his arms was torn, 

The nobleſt ſpoil from ſaek d Lyrneſſus borne, 

Then, when the chief the Theban walls o'erthrew, 

And the bold ſons of great Evenus flew. 

There mourn'd Achilles, plung'd in depth of 
| care, 845 

But ſoon ta riſe in ſlaughter, blood, and war, 

To theſe the youth 'of Phylace ſucceed, 

Tona, famous for her fleecy breed, 

And graſſy Pteleon deck'd with cheerful greens, 

The bow'rs of Ceres, and the ſylvan ſcenes, 850 

Sweet Pyrrbafur, with blooming flourets crown d, 

And Antron's watry dens, and cavern'd ground, 

Theſe own'd as chief Protefilas the brave, 

Who now lay filent in the gloomy grave : 

The firſt wha baldly touch'd the Tian ſhore, 85 5 

Ang dy d a Phrygian lanee with Grecian gore; 


There lies, far diſtant from his native plain; 
Unfiniſn d, his proud palaces remain, 
And his fad conſort beats her breaſt in vain, 
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His troops in forty ſhips Podarces led, - 860 
Ipbiclus' ſon, and brother to the dead; 

Nor he unworthy to command the hoſt ; 

Yet ſtill they mourn'd their ancient leader loſt. 
The men who Glaphyra's fair ſoil partake, 


Where hills encircle Bebe's lowly lake, 865 


Where Phære hears the neighb'ring waters fall, 
Or proud Ileus lifts her airy wall, 

In ten black ſhips embark'd for Hion's ſhore, 
With bold Eumelus, whom Alce/te bore : 


All Pelias race Alceſte far outſhin'd, 870 


The grace and glory of the beauteous kind. 
The troops Methone, or Thaumacia yields, 

Olizon's rocks, or Melibæa's fields, | 

With Philoctetes ſail d, whoſe matchleſs art, 874 

From the tough bow directs the feather'd dart. 


7. 871, The grace and glory of the beauteous kind.) He gives 
Alceflis this elogy of the glory of her ſex, for her conjugal 
piety, who died to preſerye the life of her huſband Admetus, 
Euripides has a tragedy on this ſubject, which abounds in the 
moſt maſterly ſtrokes of tenderneſs t in particular the firſt 
act, which contains the deſcription of her preparation fur 


death, and of her behaviour in it, can never be enough 
admired. 
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Sev'n were his ſhips; each veſſel fifty row, 
Skill 'd in his ſcience of the datt and bow. 
But he lay raging on the Lemmian ground, 
A pois nous Hydra gave the burning wound; 
There groan'd the chief in agonizing pain, 880 
Whom Greece at length ſhall wiſh, nor wiſh in vain. 
His forces Medon led from Lemma ſhore, 
Oileur ſon, whom beauteous Rheng bore. 

Th' Oecbalian race, in thoſe high tow'rs con- 

tain'd, WW 884 

Where once Eurytus in proud triumph reign'd, 
Or where her humbler turrets Tricca rears, 
Or where Irbomè, rough with rocks, appears ; 
In thirty fail the\ſparkling waves divide, 


Which Podalirius and Machaon guide. 


To theſe his ſkill their * Parent-God imparts, 890 
Divine profeſſors of the healing arts, 
The bold Ormenian and Aſterian bands 
In forty barks Eurypylus commands, 
Where Titan hides his hoary head in ſnow, 
And where Hyperia's ſilver fountains Gow. 895 
* — 
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Thy troops, Argiſ/a, Polypates leads, 
And Elon, ſhelter'd by Olympus ſhades, 
Gyrtone's warriours ; and where Orthe lies, 
And Oleiſſon's chalky cliffs ariſe. 

Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race, 9oo 
The fruit of fair Hippodame's embrace, 
(That day, when hurl'd from Pelion's cloudy 
To diſtant dens the ſhaggy Centaurs fled) 

With Polypazes join d in equal ſway 

Teonteus leads, and forty ſhips obey.  gog 

In twenty fail the bold Perrbæbians came | 
From Cyphus, Guneus was their leader's name. 


5. 906. In twenty ſhips the bold Perrhæbians came.) I cannot 
tell whether it be worth obſerving that, except Ogilby, T have 
not met with one tranſlator who has exactly preſerved the 
number of the ſhips. Chapman puts eighteen under Eumelus 
inſtead of eleven: Hobbes but twenty under Aſcalapbus and 
Jalmen inſtead of thirty, and but thirty under Menelaus inſtead 
of ſixty : Valterie (the former French tranſlator) has given Aga- 
penor forty for ſixty, and Neftor forty for ninety : Madam Da- 
cier gives Neſtor but eighty. I muſt confeſs this tranſlation 
not to have been quite ſo exact as Ogitby's, having cut off one 
from the number of Zumelus's ſhips, and two from thoſe of 
Guneus: eleven and two and twenty would ſound but oddly in 
- Engliſh verſe, and a poem A a littleneſs by aa 


ſuch trivial niceties. 
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With theſe the.Exrans join d, and thoſe who freeze, 


Where cold: Dadana lifts her holy trees; 
Or where the pleaſing Titareſius glides, 
And into Peneus rolls his eaſy tides z 
Yet o'er. the filver ſurface pure they flow, 
The ſacred ſtream unmix d with ſtreams below, 
Sacred and awful! From the dark abodes 914 
Styx pours them forth, the dreadful oath of Gods 

Laſt under Prothous the Magnefians ſtood, 


919 


| Prothous the ſwift, of old Tenthredon's blood 
Who dwell where Plion, crown'd with piny 


Obſcures the glade, and nods his ſhaggy brows ; 
Or where thro” flow'ry Tempe Peneus ſtray'd, 920 
( The region ſtretch d beneath his mighty ſhade) 
In forty fable barks they ſtemm d the main; 
Such were the chiefs, and ſuch the Grecian train. 
Say next, O Muſe! of all Achaia breeds, 924 
Who braveſt fought, or rein'd the nobleſt ſeeds ? 


3: 925; Or rind the nobleft fleeds.] This coupling together 
the men and horſes ſeems odd enough; but Homer every where 


treats theſe noble animals with remarkable regard. We need 


not wonder at this enquiry, which were the 2 horſes ? from 
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Eumelus mares were foremoſt in the chace, 
As eagles fleet, and of Pheretian race; 
Bred where Pieria's fruitful fountains flow, 
And train'd by him who bears the ſilver bow. 929 
Fierce in the fight their noſtrils breath d a flame, 
Their height, their colour, and their age the ſame ; 
O'er fields of death they-whirl the rapid car, 
And break the ranks, and thunder thro' the war. 
Ajax in arms the firſt renown acquir'd, 

While ſtern Achilles in his wrath retu'd: 935 
(His was the ſtrength that mortal might exceeds, 
And his, th' unrival'd race of heav'nly ſteeds) 
But Thetis' ſon now ſhines in arms no more ; 
His troops, neglected on the ſandy ſhore, 


him, who As his horſes of heavenly extraction as well as 
his heroes; who makes his warriours addreſs them with 
ſpeeches, and excite them by all thoſe motives which affect a 
human breaſt ; who deſcribes them ſhedding tears of ſorrow, 
and even capable of voice and prophecy : in moſt of which 
points Virgil has not ſcrupled to imitate him. 

y. 939. His troops, &c.] The image in theſe lines of the 
amuſements of the Myrmidons, while Achilles detained them 
from the fight, has an exquiſite propriety in it. Though 
they are not in action, their very diverſions are military, and 
a kind of exerciſe of arms. The covered chariots and feeding 
horſes, make a natural part of the picture; and nothing is 
finer than the manly concern of the captains, who as they are 
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In empty air their ſportive jav'lins throw, 940 
Or whirl the diſk, or bend an idle bow : 
Unſtain'd with blood his cover'd chariots ſtand ; 
Th' immortal courſers graze along the ſtrand ; 
But the brave Chiefs th' inglorious life deplor'd, 
And wand ring o'er the camp, requir'd their Lord. 
Nov, like a deluge, cov'ring all around, 946 
The ſhining armies ſweep along the ground ; 
Swift as a flood of fire, when ſtorms ariſe, 
Floats the wide field, and blazes to the ſkies. 


ſuppoſed more ſenſible of glory than the ſoldiers, take no 
ſhare in their diverſions, but wander forrowfully round the 
camp, and lament their being kept from the battle. This dif- 
ference betwixt the ſoldiers and the leaders (as Dacier ob- 
ſerves) is a decorum of the higheſt beauty. Milton has ad- 
mirably imitated this in the deſcription he gives in his ſecond 
book of the diverſions of the angels during u abſence of 
Lucifer. / 

Part on the plain, or in the air ſublime, 

Upon the wing, or in ſwift race contend ; 

Part curb their fiery;ſteeds, or ſhun the goal 
With rapid wheels, or fronted brigades form. 
But how nobly and judiciouſly has he raiſed the image, in 
proportion to the nature TE rn ao. aakes in 

that which follows. 

Others, with vaſt Typhean rage more fell, 
Rend up botk rocks and hills, and ride the air 
In whirlwind ; hell ſcarce holds the wild uproar; 
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Earth groan'd beneath them; as when angry 


- Jove, 950 
Hurls down the forky lightning from above, 
On Arimè when he the thunder throws, 

And fires 7 ypharus with redoubled blows, 

Where Typhon, preſt beneath the burning load, 

Still feels the fury of th avenging God. 955 
But various Iris, Joves commands to bear, 

Speeds on the wings of winds thro' liquid air ; 

In Priam's porch the Trojan chiefs ſhe found, 

The old conſulting, and the youths around. 


». 950. Ai when angry Jove.] The compariſon preceding 
this, of a fire which runs through the corn and blazes to 
heaven, had expreſt at once the dazling of their arms and the 
ſwiftneſs of their march. After which Homer having men- 
tioned the ſound of their feet, ſuperadds another ſimile, which 
comprehends both the ideas of the briglitneſs and the noiſe: 
for here (ſays Eu/tathius) the earth appears to burn and groan 
at the ſame time. Indeed the firſt of theſe fimiles is fo full 
and fo noble, that it ſcarce ſeemed poſſible to be exceeded by 
any image drawn. from nature. But Homer to raiſe it yet 
higher, has gone into the marvellous, given a prodigious and 
ſupernatural proſpect, and brought down Jupiter himſelf, ar- 
rayed in all his terrors, to diſcharge his lightnings and thun- 
ders on Typhaus, The Poet breaks out into this deſcription 
with an air of enthuſiaſm, which greatly heightens the image 
in general, while it ſeems to tranſport him beyond the limits 
of an exact compariſon. And this daring manner is particular 
to our author above all the ancients, and to Milton above all 
the moderns. 
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Polites ſhape, the monarch's ſon, ſhe choſe, 960 
Wo from AÆſeter tomb obſerv'd the foes, 
High on the mound ; from whence in proſpect 

lay 8 4 
The fields, the tents, the navy, and the bay. 
In this diſſembled form, ſhe haſtes te bring 
Th' unwelcome meſſage to the Phrygian King. 96 5 

Ceaſe to conſult, the time for action calls, 

War, horrid war, approaches to your walls! 
Aſſembled armies oft have I beheld; 
But ne'er till now ſuch numbers charg'd a field. 
Thick as autumnal leaves or driving ſand, 970 
The moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 
Thou, Godlike' Hector ! all thy force employ, 
_ Aſſemble all th' united bands of Troy; 

In juſt array let ev'ry leader call 974 
The foreign troops: this day demands them all. 
The voice divine the mighty chief alarms; 
The council breaks, the warriours - ruſh to 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their train, 

Nations on nations fill the duſky plain, 
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Men, ſteeds, 


Amidſt the plain in ſight of Ion ſtands | 
A riſing mount, the work of human hands; 
(This for Myrinne's tomb th' immortals know, 
Tho' call'd Bateia in the world below). g8z 
Beneath their chiefs in martial order here, 
Th' auxiliar troops and Trgjan hoſts appear. 
The godlike He#er, high above the reſt, 
Shakes his huge ſpear, and nods his plumy 
In throngs around his native bands repair, 990 
And groves of lances glitter in the air. 

Divine Æneas brings the Dardan race, 

- Anchiſes ſon, by Yenus' ſtol n embrace, 

Born in the ſhades of 74's ſecret grove, _ 
(A mortal mixing with the Queen of Love) 994 
Archilochus and Acamas divide | 

The warriour's toils, and combat by his ſide, 
Who fair Zelia's wealthy valleys till, 

Faſt by the foot of Iss ſacred hill; 
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Or-drink, Aſepus, of thy fable flood; - 1000 
Were led by Pandarus, of royal blood. 
To whom his art Apollo deign'd to ſhow, 
Grac'd with the preſents of has thafts and bow. 
From rich Apeſus and Adreftia's tow'rs, | 
High Teree's fummits, and Ptyea's bow'rs; 1005 
From theſe the congregated troops obey 
Young Anpbius and Adraftus equal fway ; 
Old Merops ſons; whom, ſkil d in fates to come, 
The Sire forewarn d, and propheſy d their doom: 
Fate urg d them on] the fire forewarm d in vain, 
They ruſh'd to war, and peri{h'd on the plain. 1011 
From Prachius ſtream, Porcote's paſture lands, 
And Seftos and Alydos neighb'ring ſtrands, 
From great Aviſba's walls and Sezllz's coalt, 


Afius Hyrtacides condudts his hoft : 1075 
High on his car he ſhakes the flowing reins, 
His fiery courſers thunder o'er the plains. 


5. 1012. From Practius“ eum, Pereote's paſture lands.) 
Homer does not expreſs]y mention Practius as a. river, but 
Strabö, - Nb. 13. tells us it is to be underſtood' ſo in this paſ- 
ſage. . The appellative of paſture lands to Percote-is juſtified in 
the xvth [liad, y. 646. where Melannippus the fon of * 
is ſaid to feed his oxen in that place, | 
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The fierce Dab next, in war renown'd, _ 

March from Lariſe's ever-fertile ground: 

In equal arms their brother leaders ſhine, 1029 

Hippothous bold, and Pyleus the divine. a 
Next Acamas and Pyrous lead their hoſts, | 

In dread array, from Thracia's wintry coaſts 

Round the bleak realms where Helleſpontas 

roars, | 

And Boreas beats the hoarſe-reſounding ſhores. 

With great Eupbemus the Cicomans move, 1026 
Sprung from Trazenian Cetis, lov'd by Jove. 

. Pyrachmes the Paomian troops attend, 
Skilrd in the fight their crooked bows to bend; 
From Axius ample bed he leads them on, 1030 
Axius, that laves the diſtant Amydon, 
Axius, that ſwells with all his neighb'ring rills, 
And wide around the floating region fills. 


y. 1032. Axius, that fwwells with all bis neight'ring rills.) - 
According to the common reading this verfe ſhould be tranf- 
lated, Axius that diffuſes his beautiful waters over the land. But 
we are aſſured by Strabo that Axius was a muddy river, and. 
that the ancients underſtood it thus, Axius that receives into it 
ſeveral beautiful rivers. The eriticiſm lies in the laſt words of 
the verſe, Aſn, which Strabo reads Als, and interprets "of the 
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The Paphlagonians Fylæmenes rules, 
Where rich Henetia breeds her ſavage mules, 103 5 


Thy groves of box, Cytorus / ever green; 

And where Ag yalus and Cromna lie, 

And lofty Seſamus invades the ſkyz 1039 

And where Parthenjus, roll'd thro' banks of 
flow'rs, 

Reflects her bord'ring palaces and bow'rs. 
Here march'd in arms the Haljzonian band, 
Whom Odius and Epiſtrophus command, 

From thoſe far regions where the ſun refines 

The ripening filver in Aybean mines. 104 5 

There, mighty Chromis led the Myfiar train, 

And Augur Ennomus, inſpir d in vain, 

For ſtern Achilles lopt his ſacred head, 

Roll'd down Scamander with the vulgar dead. 
Phorcys and brave Aſcanius here unite 10 50 

Th' Aſcanian Phrygians, eager for the fight. 


\ 


| river Ta, whoſe waters were poured into Axius. *— 
Homer deſeribes this river agreeable to the vulgar reading in 
I. xxi. 5. 158. — This ver- 


ſion takes in both. 
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Of thoſe who round Memid 8 realms reſide, 
or whom the vales 1 in ſhades of Tmolus hide, 
Meſtles and Antiphus the charge partake ; 

Born on the banks of Gyges' filent lake. 105 5 
There, from the fields where wild Mzander flows, 
High Mycal?, and Latmos ſhady brows, f 
And prone Miletus, came the Carian throngs, 
With mingled clamours, and with barb rous 
tongues. 
Amphimachus and Nauftes guide the train, 1060 
Nauftes the bold, Amphimachus the vain, 
Who trick'd with gold, and glitt'ring on his car, 
Rode like a Woman to the field of war, 65 
Fool that he was! by fierce Achilles lain, 
The river ſwept him to the briny' main : 106 5; 
Therewhelm'd with waves the gaudy warriour lies ; 
The valiant victor ſeiz'd the golden prize. 
The forces laſt in fair array ſucceed, 
Which blameleſs Glaucus and Sarpeden lead; 
The warlike bands that diſtant Lycia yields, 1 976 
Where gulphy Xantbus foams along the fields. 


11 


[ 150 ] 
OBSERVATIONS on the CATALOGUR. 


F er hoh spes this, piece with en ee te 

ancient learning, it may be obſerved, that 
however fabulous the other parts of Homer's poem 
may be, according to the nature of Epic Poetry ; 
this account of the people, princes, and coun- 
tries, is purely hiſtorical, founded on the real 
tranſactions of thoſe times, and by far the moft 
valuable piece of hiſtory and geography left us 
concerning the ſtate of Greece in that early pe- 
riod. Greece was then divided into ſeveral Dy- 
naſties, which our Author has enumerated un- 
der their reſpective princes ; and his diviſion was 
looked upon ſo exact, that we are told of many 
controverſies concerning the boundaries of Gre- 
cian cities, which have been decided upon the 
authority of this piece. EZufathins has collected 
together the following inſtances. The city of 
Calydon was adjudged to the Atolfans, notwith- 
ſtanding the pretenſions of alia, becauſe Homer 
had ranked it among the towns belonging to the 
former. Seftos was given to thoſe of Abydos, up- 
on the plea that he had ſaid the Abydonrans were 


poſſeſſors of Seas, Abydos and Ariſbe. When 


the Milgſans and people of Priene diſputed their 
claim to Mycale, a verſe of Homer carried it in 
favour of the Milgſans. And the Athenians were 
put in poſſeſſion of Salamis by another which 
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was cited by Solon, or (as ſorne think) inter- 
polated by him for that purpoſe. Nay in fo 
high eſtimation has this catalogue been held, 
that (as Pornbyry has written) there have been 
laws in ſome nations for the youth to learn it by 
heart, and particularly Cerdias (whom Cuperus 
de Apophth. Homer. takes to be Cercydus, a Law- 
giver of the Megalopolitans) made it one to his 
en. 

But if we conſider the catalogue purely as po- 
etical, it will not want its beauties in that light. 
Rapin, who was none of the moiſt ſuperſtitions 
admirers of our author, reckons it among thoſe 
parts which had particularly charmed him. We 
may obſerve firſt, what an air of probability is 
ſpread over the whole poem by the particularizing 
of every nation and people concerned in this war. 
Secondly, what an entertaining ſcene he preſents 
to us, of ſo many countries drawn in their live- 
lieſt and moſt natural colours, while we wander 
along with him amidſt a beautiful variety of 
towns, havens, foreſts, vineyards, groves, moun- 
tains, and xivers; and are perpetually amuſed 
with his obſervations on the different foils, pro- 
ducts, ſituations, or proſpects. Thirdly, what 
a noble review he paſſes before us of ſo mighty 
an army, drawn out in order troop by troop ; 
which, had the number only been told in the 
groſs, bad never filled the reader with fo great 
a notion of the importance of the action. 
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Fourthly, the deſcription of the differing army 
and manner of fighting of the ſoldiers, and the 
various attitudes he has given to the comman- 
ders: of the leaders, the greateſt part are either 
the immediate ſons of Gods, or the deſcendants 
of Gods; and how great an idea muſt we have 
of a war, to the waging of whieh . ſo many Demi- 
gods and heroes are aſſembled? Fifthly, the ſe- 
veral artful compliments he paid by this means 
to his own country in general, and many of his 
contemporaries in particular, by a celebration of 
the genealogies, ancient ſeats, and dominions of 
the great men of his time. Sixthly, the agree- 
able mixture of narrations from paſſages of hi- 
ſtory or fables, with which he amuſes and re- 
lieves us at proper intervals. And laſtly, the 
admirable judgment wherewith he introduces this 
whole catalogue, juſt at a time when the poſture 
of affairs in the army rendered ſuch a review 
of abſolute neceſſity to the Greeks; and in a 
pauſe of action, while each was refreſhing him- 
{elf to prepare for the enſuing battles. 

Macrobius in his Saturnalia, lib. v. cap. 1 5. 
has given us a judicious piece of criticiſm, in 
the compariſon betwixt the catalogues of Homer 
and Virgil, in which he juſtly allows the pre- 
ference to qur Author, for the following reaſons. 
Homer (ſays he) has begun his deſcription from 
the moſt noted promontory of Greece (he meang 
that of Aulis, where was the narroweſt paſſago 
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to Eubæa). From thence with a regular pro- 
greſs he deſcribes either the maritime or medi- 
terranean towns, as their ſituations. are contigu- 
ous : he never paſſes with ſudden leaps from 
place to place, omitting thoſe which he between; 
but proceeding like a traveller in the way he has 
begun, conſtantly returns to the place from 
whence he digreſſed, till he finiſhes the whole 
circle he deſigned. Virgil, on the contrary, has 
obſerved no order in the regions deſcribed in his 
catalogue, J. x. but is perpetually breaking from 
the courſe of the country in a looſe and deſultory 
manner. You have Cum and Coſcœ at the be- 
ginning, next Populonia and Iva, then Piſæ, 
which lie at a vaſt diſtance in Etruria; and 
immediately after Cerete, Pyrgi, and Graviſce, 
places adjacent to Rome : from hence he is ſnatch- 
ed to Liguria, then to Mantua. The ſame ne- 
gligence is obſervable in his enumeration of the 
aids that followed Turnus in J. 7. Macrobius next 
remarks, that all the perſons who are named by 
Homer in his catalogue, are afterwards intro- 
duced in his battles, and whenever any others 
are killed, he mentions only a multitude in 
general. Whereas Virgil (he continues) has 
ſpared himſelf the labour of that exactneſs; for 
not only ſeveral whom he mentions in the liſt, 
are never heard of in the war, but others make 
a figure in the war, of whom we had no notice 


in the liſt, For example, he ſpecifics a thouſand 
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men under Mafficus who came from Cluſium, 
J. x. y. 167. Turnus ſoon afterwards is in the 
ſhip which had carried King Gfruus from the 
ſame place, J. x. v. 655. This Otrius was never 
named before, nor 1s it probable a King ſhould 
ſerve under Maſſicus. Nor indeed does either 
Meafficus or 'Ofinius ever make their appearance in 
the battles — He proceeds to inſtance feveral 
others, who though celebrated for heroes in the 
catalogue, have no farther notice taken of them 
throughout the poem. In the third place he 
- animadverts upon the confuſion of the ſame 
names in Virgil: as where Corinæus in the ninth 
book is killed by Afylas, . 571. and Corinæus in 
the twelfth kills Ehuſus, V. 298. Numa is ſlain 
by Niſus, I. ix. Y. 454. and /Encas is afterwards 
in purſuit of Numa, l. x. y. 562. Mueas kills 
Camertes in the tenth book, V. 562. and Juturna 
aſſumes his ſhape in the twelfth, fg. 224. He 
obſerves the ſame obſcurity in his Patronymics. 
There is Palinurus Iaſides, and Iapix Tacides, Hip- 
poceon Hyrtaciaes, and Afylas Hyrtacides. On the 
contrary, the caution of Hemer 1s remarkable, 
who having two of the name of Ajax, is con- 
ſtantly careful to diſtmguiſh them by Oileus or 
Telamonius, the lefjer or the greater Ajax. 

I know nothing to be alledged in defence of 
Virgil in anſwer to this author, but the com- 
mon excuſe that hia Ares was left unfiniſhed. 


And upon the whole, theſe are ſuch trivial flips, 
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as great Wits may Pals over, and little Criticæs 
rejoice at. 

But Macrobius has another remark, which one 
may accuſe of evident partiality on the ſide of 
Homer. He blames Virgil for having varied the 
expreſſion in his catalogue, to avoid the repetition 
of the ſame words, and prefers the bare and un- 
adorned reiterations of Homer ; who begins al- 
moſt every article the fame way, and ends per- 
petually, Mean ves soil, &c. Perhaps the 
beſt reaſon to be given for this, had been the 
artleſs manner of the firſt times, when ſuch re- 
petitions were not thought ungraceful. This 
may appear from ſeveral of the hke nature in 
the ſcripture; as in the twenty-ſixth chapter of 
Numbers, where the tribes of 1ae/ are enume- 
rated in the plains of Moab, and each diviſion 
recounted in the ſame words. So in the ſeventh 
chapter of the Revelations : Of the tribe of Gad 
were ſealed twelve thouſand, &c. But the words 
of Macrobius are, Has copias fortaſſe putat aliquis 
divinæ illi fumplicttati praferendas. - Sed _ 
quo modo Homerum repetitio illa umce decet, & 0 
genio antiqui Poete digna. This is exactly in the 
ſpirit, and almoſt in the cant, of a true modern 
criticx. The Simplicitas, the Neſcio que modo, 
the Genio antiqui Poete digna, are excellent ge- 
neral phraſes for thoſe who have no reaſons. 
Simplicity is our word of diſguiſe for a ſhameful 
unpoetical neglect of expreſſion: the term of 
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the Je ne ſpay quoy is the very ſupport of all ig- 
norant pretenders to delicacy; and to lift up 
our eyes, and talk of the Genius of an ancient, 
is at once the cheapeſt way of ſhewing our own 
taſte, and the ſhorteſt way of criticizing the wit 


of others our contemporaries. 


One may add to the foregoing compariſon of 
theſe two authors, ſome reaſons for the length 
of Homer's, and the ſhortneſs of Yirgil's cata- 
logues. As, that Homer might have a deſign to 
ſettle the geography of his country, there being no 
deſcription of Greece before his days ; which was 
not the caſe with Virgil. Homer's concern was 
to compliment Greece at a time when it was di- 
vided into many diſtinct ftates, each of which 
might expect a place in his catalogue: but when 


all Tay was ſwallowed up in the ſole dominion 


of Rome, Virgil had only Rome to celebrate. Ho- 
mer had à numerous army, and was to deſcribe 
an important war with great and various events, 
whereas Virgil's ſphere was much more confined. 
The ſnips of the Greets were computed at about 
one thouſand two hundred, thoſe of Mneas and 


his aids but at two and forty ; and as the time 


of the action of both poems is the ſame, we 
may ſuppoſe the built of their ſhips, and the 
number of men they contained, to be much 
alike. So that if the army of Homer amounts 
to about a hundred thouſand men, that of Vir- 


gil cannot be above four thouſand, If any one 
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be farther curious to know upon what this com- 
putation is founded, he may ſee it in the follow- 
ing paſſage of Thucydides, lib. 1. Homer's 
« fleet (ſays he) conſiſted of one thouſand two 
hundred veſſels: thoſe of the Bæotians carried 
one hundred and twenty men in each, and 
*« thoſe. of Philoftetes fifty. By theſe I ſuppoſe 
«© Homer expreſt the largeſt and the ſmalleſt ſize 
« of ſhips, and therefore mentions no other 
« ſort. But he tells us of thoſe who failed with 
« PhiſoFetes, that they ſerved both as mariners 
« and ſoldiers, in ſaying the rowers were all of 
« them archers. From hence the whole num- 
* ber will be ſeen, if we eſtimate the ſhips at a 
« medium between the greateſt and the leaſt.” 
That is to ſay, at eighty-five men to each veſſel 
(which is the mean between fifty and a hundred 
and twenty) the total comes to a hundred and 
two thouſand men. Plutarch was therefore in 
a miſtake, when he computed the men at a 
hundred and twenty thouſand, which proceeded 
from his ſuppoſing a hundred and twenty in 
every ſhip; the contrary to which appears from 
the abovementioned ſhips of Philoctetes, as well as 
thoſe from Achilles, which are ſaid to carry but 
men a- piece, in the ſixteenth had, V. 207. 

Beſides Virgils imitation of this catalogue, 
there has ſcarce been any Epic writer but has 
copied after it; which is at leaſt a proof how 
beautiful this part has been ever eſteemed by the 
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fineſt geniuſes in all ages. The catalogues in 
the ancient Poets are generally known, only 1 
muſt take notice that the Phocian and Bæotian 
towns in the fourth Thebaid of Statius are tranſ- 
lated from hence. Of the moderns, thoſe who 
moſt excel, owe their beauty to the imitation of 
ſome ſingle particular only of Homer. Thus the 
chief grace of Taſ's catalogue conſiſts in the 
deſcription of the heroes, without any thing re- 
markable on the fide of the countries : of the 
pieces of ftory he has interwoven, that of Tan- 
cred's amour to Clorinda is ill placed, and evi- 
dently too long for the reſt. Spencer's enumera- 
tion of the Britiſb and Iriſb rivers in the eleventh 


canto of his fourth book, is one of the nobleſt 


in the world; if we conſider his ſubject was 
more confined, and can excuſe his not obſerving 
the order or courſe of the country ; but his va- 
riety of deſcription, and fruitfulneſs of imagina- 
tion, are no where more admirable than in that 
part. Milton's liſt of the fallen angels in his 
firſt book, is an exact imitation of Homer, as far 


as regards the digreflions of hiſtory, and anti- 


quities, and his manner of inſerting them: in all 
elſe I believe it mult be allowed inferiour. And 
indeed what Macrobius has faid to caſt Virgil be- 
low Hemer, will fall much more ſtrongly upon 
all the reſt. 

had fome cauſe to fear that this catalogue, 
which contributed fo much to the ſucceſs of the 
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Author, ſhould rum that of the Tranſlator. A 
mere heap of proper names, though but for a few 


lines together, could afford little entertainment to 


an Exgliſb reader, who probably could not be ap- 
prized either of the neceſſity or beauty of this part 
of the Poem. There were but two things to be 
done to give it a chance to pleaſe him; to render 
the verſification very flowing and muſical, and to 
make the whole appear as much a landſcape. or 
piece of painting as poltible. For both of theſe I 
had the example of Homer in general; and of Vir- 
gil, who found the neceſſity in another age to give 
more into defcription, ſeemed to authoriſe the lat- 
ter in particular. Dianyſius of Nfulicarnaſſus, in 
his diſourſe of the Structure and difpofitron of 
words, to admire nothing more than the 
harmonious exactneſs with which ner has 
placed theſe words, and ſoftened the ſyllables in- 
to each other, fo as to derive mufick from a croud 
of names, which have in themſelves no beauty or 
dignity. I would flatter myfelf that I have prac- 
. tuled this not unſucceſsfully in our language, 
which is more fuſceptible of all the variety and 


power of numbers, than any of the modern, and 
fecond to none but the Greek and Roman. For 
the latter point, I have ventured to open the 
proſpect a little, by the addition of a few epithets 
or ſhort hints of deſcription to ſome of the places 
mentioned ; though ſeldom exceeding the com- 
paſs of half a verſe (the ſpace to which my Au- 
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_ thor himſelf generally confines theſe pictures if 

miniature). But this has never been done with- 
out the beſt authorities from the ancients, which 
may be ſeen under the reſpective names in the 
Geographical Table following. 

The table itſelf I thought but e to an- 
nex to the map, as my warrant for the ſituations 
aſſigned in it to ſeveral of the towns. For in 
whatever maps I have ſeen to this purpoſe, many of 
the places are omitted, or elſe ſet down at random. 
Sophianus and Gerbelius have laboured to ſettle the 
geography of old Greece, many of whoſe miſ- 
takes were "rectified by Laurenbergius. Theſe 
however deſerved a greater commendation than 
thoſe who ſucceeded them; and particularly San- 
Jon's map prefixed to Du Pin's Biliothegue Hiſto- 
rique, is miſerably defective both in omiſſions and 
falſe placings; which I am obliged to mention, 
as it pretends 'to be deſigned expreſsly for this 
catalogue of Homer. I am perſuaded the greater 
part of my readers will have no curioſity this way, 
however they may allow me the endeavour of 
gratifying thoſe few who have : the reſt are at 
liberty to paſs the two or three following leaves 


_ unread, 


A Beens cls TABLE of the 
Towns, &c. in Hou ERS CarTa- 
Locus of GREECE, with the 


Authorities for their Situation, 
placed in this Map, 


as 


BOEOTIA, under five Captains, Peneleus, 
Se. containing, 


ULIS, a haven on 
the Eubzan ſea oppo- 
ſite to Chalcis, where 
the paſſage to Eubæa is 
narroweſt. Strabo, lib. ix. 

Eteon, Homer deſcribes 
it a hilly country, and 
Statius after him — den- 
ſamque jugis Eteonen iniquis. 
Theb. vii. 

Hyrie, a town and lake 
of the ſame name, belong- 
ing to the territory of Ta- 
nagra or Grea. Strab. l. ix. 

Schenus, it lay in the 
road between Thebes and 
Anthedon, 50 ſtadia from 
Thebes. Strab. Ibid, 


vol. 1. 


Scholes, a town under 

mount Cytheron. Did. 

| Theſpia, near Haliartus, 
under mount Helicon. Pau. 
Bæot. near the Corinthian 
bay. Strab. l. ix. 

Græa, the ſame with Ta- 
nagra, 30 ſtadia from Au- 
lis, on the Eubzan ſea; by 
this place the river Aſapus 
falls into that ſea, Bid. 

Mycaleſſus, between hebes 
and Chalcis. Pauſ. Bot. 
near Tanagra or Grea. 
Strab. l. ix. Famous for 
its pine-trees. — Pinigerts 
Mycaleſſus in agris. Statins, 


J. vii. 


M 
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Harma, cloſe by Myca- 
leſſus. Strab. l. ix. This 
town as well as the former 
lay near the road from 
Thebes to Chalcis. Pau. 
Bact. It was here that 
Ampbiaraus was ſwallowed 
by the earth in his chariot, 
from whence it received its 
name. Strab. Ibid. 

Leſion, it was ſituate in 
the fens near Heleon and 
Hyle, not 'far from Tana- 
gra. Theſe three places 
took their names from be- 
ing ſo ſeated (ER, Palus.) 
Strab. J. ix. 

Erythre, in the con- 
fines of Attica near Platæa. 
Thucyd. I. iii. — dites peco- 
rum comitantur Erythre. 
Stat. Theb. vii. 

Peteon, in the way from 
Thebes to Anthedon. Strab. 
J. ix. 

Ocalea, in the mid-wa 
betwixt Haliartus and Alal- 
comenes. Ibid. 

Medeon, near Oncheſtus, 
Did. 

Cope, a town on the 
lake Cepais, by the river 
Cepbiſſus, next Orchomenus. 
Tbid. 

Zutreſis, a ſmall town of 
= T heſpians near Thijſbe, 
Did. 


Thiſbe, under mount He- 
licon. Pauſ. Beot. 

Coronea, ſeated on the 
Cephiſſus, where it falls in- 
to the lake Copais. Strab. 
I. ix. 

Haliartus, on the ſame 
lake, Strab. Bid. Border- 
ing on Coronea and Platæa. 
Pauſ. Beot. 

Platæa, between Cithe- 
ron and Thebes, divided 
from the latter by the ri- 


ver Aſopus. Strab. l. ix. 
Virideſque Platæas. Stat. 
Th. vii. 


Glſſa, in the territory 
of Thebes, abounding with 
vines. Baccho Glifanta co- 
leutes. Stat. 

Thebe, ſituate between 
the rivers I/menus and Aſo- 
pus. Strab. l. ix. 

Oncheſtus, on the lake 


Copais. The grove conſe- 


crated to Neptune in this 
lace, and celebrated by 

omer, together with a 
temple and ſtatue of that 
God, were ſhewn in the 
time of Pauſanias. Vide 
Baot. 

Arne, ſeated on the ſame 
lake, famous for vines, 
Strab. Hom. | 

Midea, on the ſame lake. 
Ibid. | 
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Niſſa, or Nyſa (apud Sta- 
tium) or according toStrabo, 
I. ix. Ja; near Anthedon. 

Anthedon, a city on the 
ſea-ſide, oppoſite to Eu- 


da, the utmoſt on the 


ſhore towards Locris. Strab. 
J. ix. Teque ultima trattu 
Antbedon. Statins, l. vii. 

Aſpledon, 20 ſtadia from 
Orchomenus. Strab. |. ix. 
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Orcbomenus, and the 
plains about it, being the 
molt ſpacious of all in Bæo- 
tia. (Plutarch in vit. Syl- 
le, circa medium. ) 

Homer diſtinguiſhes theſe 
two laſt from the reſt of 


Bæotia. They were com- 
manded by Aſcalapbus and 
lalmen. 


PHOCIS, wnder Schedius and Epiſtrophus, 
containing, 


Cypariſſus, the ſame with 
Anticyrra according to Pau- 


ſanias, on the bay of Co- 


rinth, 

Pytho, adjoining to Par- 
naſſus : ſome think it the 
ſame with Delphi, Pauſan. 
Pbocic. 

Criſſa, a ſea- town on the 
bay of Corinth near Cyrrha. 
Strab. l. ix. 

Daulis, upon the Czphi/- 


river, adjoining to Orcho- 
menia, juſt by Hyampolis or 


both the 3 
according 
Strabo. Did. 
Confining up- 
On Locrit. 
Pauſ. Phoc. 

Lilæa, at the head of 
the river Cephiſſus, juſt on 
the edge of Phocts. 1b. — 


me 
to 


Hyampotis, 


propellentemque Lilæam Ce- 
pbiſſi glaciale caput. Stat. 


J. vii. 


ſus at the foot of Parnaſſus. 
Lid. | 
Panopea, upon the ſame 


LOCRIS, ander Ajax Oileus, containing, 


„a maritime town Opus, a Locrian city, 15 
towards Zubæa. Strab. l. ſtadia from the ſea, adjacent 
ix. to Panopea in Phocis, 1b, 


M 2 


nus 
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Calliarus. Thronius, on the Melian 
Beſſa, ſo called from be- bay. Strab. l. ix. 
ing covered with ſhrubs. Boagrius, a river that 
Strab. l. ix. paſſes by Thromus, and 
Scarphe, ſeated between runs into the bay of Oeta, 
Thronium and Thermopyle, between Cynus and Scarphe. 
ten ſtadia from the fea, Bid. 


Itid. All theſe oppoſite to the 
Augie, iſle of Eubæa. 
Tarphe, 


E U B OE A, under Elphenor, containing, 


Chalcis, the city neareſt river Budorus. Strap. |, 
to the continent of Greece, x. | 
juſt oppoſite to Auks 'in Dios, ſeated high. Hom. 


 Beotia, Strap. l. x, Near Hiſtiza, Strab. 1b. 
Eretria, between Chalcis Caryſtos, a city at the 
and Gereſtus. Mid. foot of the mountain Ocha. 


Hiſtiaa, a town with Strab. Ibid. Between Ere- 
vineyards, over-againſt 7ria and Gereſtus. Ptolem. 
Theſſaly. Herod. l. vii. . iii. 

Cerinthus, on the ſea-- Styra, a town near Ca- 
ſhore. Hom, Near the ryſftos. Strab. Ibid. 


ATHENS, ander Meneſtheus. 
The Ile of AL. AMIS, under Ajax Telamon. 


PELOPONNESUS, the Eaft Part divided 
into Argia and Mycenæ, under Agamemnon, 
contains, 


Argos, 40 ſtadia from Tyrinthe, between Argos 
the ſea. Pau. Corin, and Epidaurus. Ibid, 
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Three cities ly- 
ing in this order 
on the bay of 
Hermione. Strab. 
l. viii. Pauſ. 
Aſinen, | Corinth. Trazene 
Hermion,4 was ſeated high, 
Træzene, and fr arork 
coaſt. — Altaque 
Træzene. Ov. 
Faſt. 1. — Quos 
Afme cautes. Lu- 
can. l. viii. 

Eionæ was on the ſea- 
ſide, for Strabo tells us the 
people of Mycenæ made it 
a ſtation for their ſhips, 
J. viii. 

Epidaurus, a town and 
little iſland adjoining, in 
the inner part of the Sa- 
ronic bay. Strab. l. viii. 
It was fruitful in vines in 
Homer's time. 

The iſle of Ægina, over- 
againſt Epidaurus. 

Maſeta belongs to the 
Argolic ſhore according to 
Strabo, who obſerves that 
Homer names it not in the 
exact order, placing it 
with Ægina. Strab. J. viii. 

Mycene, between Cleone 
and Argos. Str. Pauſan. 

Corinth, near the 1th- 
mus. 

Cleone, between Argos 


3 


%. . 
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and Corinth, Pauſ. Co- 
rinth. | 

Ornia, on the borders of 
Sicyonia. Ibid. 

Arethyria, the ſame with 
Phlyafia, at the ſource of 
the Achaian Aſopus. Strab. 
J. viii. | 

Sicyon ( anciently the 
kingdom of Adraſtus) be- 
twixt Corinth, and Achaia: 
Pauſ. Corinth. 

Hyperefia, the ſame with 
gira, ſays Pauſan. Achaic. 
Seated betwixt Pellene and 
Helice. Strab. l. viii. Op- 
polite to Parnaſſus. Pelyb. 
I. iv. 

Gonoeſſa, Homer deſcribes 
it ſituate very high, and 
Seneca Troas. Cares nun- 
quam Gonotſſa vento. 

Pellene, bordering on 
Sicyon and Pheneus, 60 ſta- 
dia from the ſea. Pau. 
Arcad. Celebrated an- 
ciently for its wool. Strab. 
J. viii. Jul. Pol. 

"Next Sichon lies 
Pellene, Ec. then 
Helice, and next 
to Helice, Agium. 


gum, N grab. 1. vii. He- 

Elice, lice lies on the 
ſea-ſide, 40 ſta- 
dia from ÆAgium. 
| Pau, Ach. 
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The Weſt Part of PELOPONNESUS, 


divided into Laconia, 


and Els. 


Meſſenia, Arcadia, 


LACONIA, ander Menelaus, containing, 


Sparta, the capital city, 
on the river Eurotas. 

Phares, on the bay of 
Meſſema. Strab. l. viii. 

Meſſa, Strabo thinks this 
a contraction of Meſſena, 
and Statins in his imitation 
of this catalogue, lib. iv. 
calls it ſo. 

Bry/ia, under mount Tay- 
getus. Pauſ. Lacon. 

Augiæ, the ſame with 
Agie in the opinion. of 


Pauſanias ( Laconicis.) 30 


ſtadia from Gytbium. 

Amycle, 20 ſtadia from 
Sparta towards the ſea. 
Ptol. l. iv. under the moun- 
tain Taygetus. Strab. l. viii. 

Helos, on the ſea- ſide. 
Hom. Upon the river Eu- 
rotas. Strab. Ibid. 

Laas. 

Oetylos, near the pro- 
montory of Tænarus. Pau. 
Lac. 


MESSENIA, under Neſtor, containing, 


Pylos, the city of Ne, 
tor on the ſea-ſhore. 

Arene, ſeated near the ri- 
ver Mimeius. Hom. II. xi. 
Strab. l. viii. 

Tbryon, on the river Al- 
Ppbeus, the ſame which Ho- 

mer elſewhere calls Th 
fa. Strab. Ibid. 

Amy, the ancient Geo- 
graphers differ about the 


ſituation of this town, bur 
agree to place it near the. 
ſea. Vide Strab. J. viii. — 
Summis ingeſtum montibus 
Stat. J. iv. 
Opariſie, on the borders 
of Meſſenia, and upon the 
bay called from it Cypa- 
riſſeus. Pauſ. Meſſer. 
Amphigenia, — Fertilis 


 Amphigema. Stat. Th. iv. 
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near the former. So alſo, 


Hlelos, near the river Al- 


Pteleon, which was built pheus. Ibid. 


by a colony from Preleon in 
Theſſaly. Strab. l. viii. 


Dorion, a field or moun- 
tain near the ſea. Bid. 


ARCADIA, ander Agapenor, containing, 


The mountain Cyllene, 
the higheſt of Peloponneſus, 
on the borders of Acbaia 
and Arcadia, near Pheneus, 
Pauſ. Arcad. Under this 
ſtood the tomb of Æpytus. 
That monument (the ſame 
author tells us) was re- 
maining in his time, it was 
only a heap of earth in- 
cloſed with a wall of rough 
ſtone. 

Pheneus, confining on 
Pellene, and Stymphelus. 
Did 


Orchomenus, confining 
on Pheneus and Mantinea. 
Did. 


Theſethree, Stra- 
bo tells us, are not 
to be found, nor 
their ſituation aſ- 

Ripe, | figned. Lib. viii. 
Stratie, < prope fin. E- 
Emniſpe, | niſpe ſtood high, 
as a from 
Hom. and Statins, 

J. iv. Ventoſc 

Ldonat Eniſpe. Ta 
Tegea, between Argos 

and Sparta. Pobyb.- I. iv. 
Mantinæu, bordering up- 


on Tepea, a, and Or- 
N. 

Stympbelus, confining on 
Phlya/iaor Arethyria. Strab. 
. viii. 

Parrbaſia, adjoining to 
Laconia. Thucyd. l. v. 
Parrhaſieque mves. Ovid. 
Faſt. ii. 


ELIS, ander four Leaders, Amphimachus, 


Fc. containing, 


The city Elis, 120 ſtadia 


Bupraſium near Lis. Stra. 


from the ſea. Pauſ. Eliacis ii. l. viii. 
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The places bounded by 
the fields of Hyrmine, in 
the territory of Elis, be- 
tween mount Cyllene and 
the ſea. 

Myrſinus, on the ſea- 
ſide, 70 ſtadia from Elis. 
Strab. l. viii. 


The Olenian Rocts, which 
ſtood near the city Olenos, 
at the mouth of the river 
Pierus. Pauſ. Achaic. 

And Alum, the name 
of a town or river, in the 
way from Elis to Piſa. 
Strab. l. viii. 


The ISLES, overagainſi the Continent of Elis, 
Achaia, or Acarnania. 


Echinades and Dulichium, 
under Meges. 
The Cephalenians under 
Ulyſſes, being thoſe from 
Samos (the ſame with Ce- 
pbalenia) from Zacynthus, 
Grocylia, Ægilipa, Neritus, 
and T — laſt - 

rally ſuppoſed to 

Io — of theſe iſlands 
on the eaſt ſide of Cepha- 
lenia, and next to it ; but 
that is, according to ¶ Beel- 
er, 20 Italian miles in cir- 
cumference, whereas Stra- 
bo gives Ithaca but 80 ſta- 


dia about. It was rather 
one of the leſſer iſlands to- 
wards the mouth of the 
Acbelous. 

Homer adds to theſe 
places under the dominion 
of Ulyſſes, Epirus and the 
oppoſite Continent, by 
which (as M. Dacier ob- 
ſerves) cannot be meant 
Epirus properly ſo called, 
which was never ſubject to 
Ulyſes, but only the ſea- 
coaſt of Acarnania, oppo- 
ſite to the iſlands. 


The Continent of ACARNANIA and 
ATOLTIA, under Thoas. 


Pleuron, ſeated between 
Chalcis and Cahydon, by the 
ſea-ſhore, upon the river 


Evenss, Weſt of Chalcis.. 
Strab. l. x. 
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Olenos, lying above Ca- 


lydon, with the Evenus on 


the Eaſt of it. Bid. 
Pylene, the ſame with 
Proſchion, not far from 
Pleuron, but more in the 
land. Strab. l. x. 
Chalcis, a ſea-town. Hom. 
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Situate on the Eaſt fide of 
the Evenus. Strab. Ibid: 
There was another Chal- 
cis at the head of the E- 
venus, called by Strabo 
Hypo-Chalcis. 


The ſe , CRE T E, under Idomeneus, 
containing, 


Gnoſſus, ſeated in the 
plain n Lyus and 
Gortyna, 120 ſtadia from 
Lyflus. Strab. l. x. 
Gortyna, go ſtadia from 
the African ſea. Ibid. 
Lyfus, 80 ſtadia from 
the fame ſea. bid. 
Miletas. 
Pheſtus, 60 ſtadia from 


Gortyna, 20 from the ſea, 
under Gortyna. Strab. B. 
It lay on the river Jardan, 
as appears by Homer's de- 
— = of it in the third 
of the Odyſſey. 
Lycaſtus. WY: . 
Rhytium, under Gortyna. 
Strab. 


The Je of RHODES, under Tlepolemus, 
containing, 


Lindus, on the right- 


hand to thoſe who ſail from rus and Rhodes. 
of Rhodes, South- ; 


the city 


ward. Strab. |. xiv. 


Jalyſſus, between Cami- 
Did. 
Camirus. 
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The Mands, Syma (under Nireus) Niſyrus, Car- 
pathus, Caſus, Cos, Calydnæ, under Antiphus 


and Phidippus. 


The Continent of T HESS ALV, toward the 
Ægean ſea, under Achilles. 


os Pelaſgicum (the 
aue hich tn called 
Phthiotis). Strabo, l. ix. 
ſays that ſome thought 
this the name of a town, 
others that Homer meant 
by it this part of Theſſaly 
in general (which laſt ſeems 
moſt probable). Stepb. 
Byzant. obſerves, there was 
a city Argos in Theſſaly, as 
well as in Peloponneſus ; the 
former was called Pelaſgic 
in contradiſtinction to the 
Achaian : for though the 
Pelaſgi poſſeſt ſeveral parts 
of Epirus, Crete, Pelopon- 
neſus, &c. yet they re- 
tained their principal ſeat 
in Theſſaly. Steph. Byz. in 
v. Panel. | 
Both on the ſhore 
of Theſſaly towards 
Ales, ) Locris. Strabo, I. 
Alope, ix. Ales lies in the 


paſſage of mount 


Othrys, 1b. 


under the 
Euſtatb. 


"Some ſuppoſed 
theſe two = be 
names of the ſame 
place, as Strabo 
ſays; though 'tis 
plain Homer di- 
ſtinguiſhes them. 
Whether they 
were cities or re- 
gions, Strabo is 
not determined. 
lib. ix. | 

The Hellenes, This 
denomination, afterwards 
common to all the Greeks, 
is here to be underſtood 
only of thoſe who inhabit- 
ed Pbibiotis. It was not 
till long after Homer's 
time that the people of 
other cities of Greece de- 
ſiring aſſiſtance from theſe, 
began to have the ſame 


Trechine, 
mountain Qeta. 
in II. ii. 


Phthia, 
Hellas, 


name from their com- 


: Wr. re 
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munication with them, as beginning of his firſt 
Thucydides remarks in the book. 


The following under Proteſilaus. 


Phylace, on the coaſt of 
Phthiotis, toward the Me- 
lian bay. Strab. l. ix. 

Pyrrhaſus, beyond the 
mountain Othrys, had the 


= of Ceres within two 


ia of it. Did. 

liona, 60 ſtadia from 
Ales, it lay higher in the 
land than Fri, above 
mount Othrys. Did. 

Antron, on the ſea-ſide. 
Hem. In the Paſſage to 
Zubæa. Ibid. 

Pteleon, the ſituation of 
this town in Strabo ſeems 
to be between Autron and 


Pyrrhaſus : but Pliny de- 
{cribes it with great exa&t- 
neſs to lie on the ſhore to- 
wards Bzotia, on the con- 
fines of Phthiotis, upon 
the river Sperchins , ac- 
cording to which particu- 
lars, it muſt have been 
ſeated as I have placed it. 
Livy alſo feats it on the 
chius, | 
All thoſe towns which 
were under Protefilaus (ſays 
Strabo, bb. ix.) being the 
five laſt da ba. lay 
on the eaſtern ſide of the 
mountain Othrys. 


Theſe under Eumelus. 


Phere, in the fartheſt 


part of Magne/ia, confin- 


ing on mount Pehon. 
Strab. l. ix. Near the 
lake of Bebe. Pto!. And 
plentifully watered with 


the fountains of Hyperia. 
Strab. 
hyre. 
Tolcos, a ſea-town on the 


Pegaſæan bay. Livy, I. iv. 
and Strab. 
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Under Philoctetes. 


Methone, a 2 of Ma- 


cedonia, 40 ſtadia from Pyd- 


na in Pieria. Strab. 
In Phthiotis 
, | neat Pbarſa- 
2 lus, according 
? {| to the ſame 
author. 415. 


Olyzon. It ſeems that 
this place lay near Bebe, 
Jolcos, and Ormenium, from 
Strab. J. ix. where he ſays, 
Demetrius cauſed the inha- 
tants of theſe towns to re- 
move to Demetrias, or? the 
ſame coaſt. | 


The Upper THESSALY. 


The falling under Podalirius and Machaon. 


- Trice, or Tricce, not far 

from the mountain Pindus, 
on the left-hand of the Pe- 
neus, as it runs from Pindus. 
Str ab. lib „ ix. 


not certain, 
near the 


Itbome, near Trica. Ibid. 
Oechalia, the ſituation 
ſomewhere 


forementioned 
towns. Strab. Ibid. 


Under Eurypylus. 


Ormenium, under Pelian, 


Aſterium, hard by Pher# 


on the — bay, near and Titanus. Ibid. 


Bebe. 


Under Polyphætes. 


Argiſſa, lying upon the 


river Peneus. Strab. lib. Tempus 


IX. 


Gyrtone, a city of Per- Elope, 


Orthe, near Peneus and 
Did. 

Both lying un- 
der Olympus, near 


rhebia, at the foot of Olym- Olodſſon, ] the river Titare- 
pus. id. ö 


ms, Ibid. 
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Under Guneus and Protheus. 


Cyphus, ſeated in the 
mountainous country, to- 
wards Olympus. Ibid. 

Dodona, among the 
mountains, towards Olym- 

Did. 
Titargſius, a river riſing 
in the mountain Titarus, 


near Ohmpus, and running 


into Peneus. Ibid. 
alſo called Eurotas. 

The river Peneus riſes 
from mount Pindus, and 
flows through Tempe into 
the ſea. Strab. l. vii. and 
ix 


'Tis 


Pelion, near Ofa, in 
Magneſia. Herod. |. vii, 
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A TA ULI of TROY, and the 
Auxiliar COUNTRIES. 


\HE kingdom of 
Priam, divided into 
cighir dynaſties. 

1. Troas, under Heftor, 
whoſe capital was on. 
228. Dardania, under A- 

neas, the capital Dardanus, 
Zeleia, at the foot of 


Ia, by the ÆAſepus, under fi 
Panidarus 


4. Adreſtia, Apeſus, Pi- 
tyea, mount Teree, under 
Araſtus and Amphius. 

5. Seſtos, Abydos, Ariſbe 
on the river Selle, Percote, 


and Practius, under A- 


Theſe places lay between 
Troy and the Propontis. 

The other three dynaſ- 
ties were under Mynes, Ee- 
tion, and Alteus ; the capi- 
tal of the firſt was Lyrne/- 
us, of the ſecond hebe of 
Cilicia, of the third Pedaſus 
in Lelegia. Homer does not 
mention theſe in the cata- 
logue, having been before 
deſtroyed and depopulated 


by the Greeks. 


The Auxiliar Nations. 


The Pelaſei, under Hip- 
pothous and Pyleus, whoſe 
capital was Lariſſa, near 
the place where Cuma was 
afterwards built, Strab. 
J. xiii. 

The Thracians, by the 
ſide of the Helliſpont oppo- 


ſite to Troy, under Acamas 
and Pyrous, and thoſe of 
Cicoma, under 

The Pæonians from Ma- 
cedonia and the river Axius, 
under Pyrechmes. 

The Paphlagomans, un- 
der Fylæmeneus. The Ha- 
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lizonians, under Odius and 


Epiſtropbus. The Myftans, 


under Cromis and Ennomus. 
The Phrygians of Aſcania, 
under Phorcys and Aſta- 
nus. 

The Meonians, under 
Meſtles and Antiphus, who 
inhabited under the moun- 
tain Tmolus. aw; 

TheCarians, under Nau- 
ſtes and Amphimacus, from 
Miletus, the farthermoſt 
city of Caria towards the 
ſouth. Herodot. l. i. 


Mycale, a mountain and 
promontory oppoſite to Sa- 
mos. Did. 


Phthiron, the lame moun- 
tain as Latmos, according 
to Hecatæus. 

The Lycians, under Sar- 

and Glaucus, from 
the banks of the river Xan- 
thus, which runs into the 
ſea betwixt Rhodes and Cy- 
Homer mentions it 


to diſtinguiſh this Lycia 


from that which lies 'on 
the Propontis. 
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